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HISTORY OP AMERICA. 


BOOK IV. CONTINUED. 

Political IV. From the domestic state of the Ameri- 
institutiotts. tjie transition to the consideration of 
their civil government and political institutions is 
natural. In every inquiry concerning the operations 
of mert when united together in society, the first ob¬ 
ject of attention should be their mode of subsistence. 
Accordingly as that varies, their laws and policy must 
be different. The institution suited to the ideas and 
exigencies of tribes, which subsist chiefly by fishing 
or hunting, and which have as yet acquired but an 
imperfect conception of any species of property, will 
be much more simple than those which must take 
place when the earth is cultivated with regular in¬ 
dustry ; and a right of property, not only in its pro¬ 
ductions, but in the soil itself, is completely ascer¬ 
tained. 

All the people of America, now under re- 
wLitt- view, belong to the former class. But though 
they may all be comprehended under the ge¬ 
neral denomination of savage, the advances which 
they had made in the art of procuring to themselves 
a certain and plentiful subsistence, were very unequal. 
On the exTtensive plains of South America, man ap¬ 
pears in one of the rudest states in which he has been 
ever observed, or, perhaps, can exist. Several tribes 
depend entirely upon the bounty of nature for sub- 
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2 AMERICA. 

sistenice. They';;^^over no solicitude, theemploy 
little foresight, theif scarcely exert any industry, to 
secure what is necessary for their support. The 7b- 
payers of Brazil, the Guaxeros of Tierra Firm^, the* 
Caiguas, the Moxos, and several other people of Pa¬ 
raguay, are unacquainted with every species of cul¬ 
tivation. They neither sow nor plant. Even the 
culture of the manioc, of which cassada bread is made, 
is an art too intricate for their ingenuity, or too fa¬ 
tiguing to their indolence. The roots which the earth 
produces spontaneously, the fruits, the berries, and 
the seeds, which they gather in the woods, together 
with lizards and other reptiles, which multiply 
amazingly with the heat of the climate in a fat soil, 
moistened by frequent rains, supply them with food 
„ during some part of the year.* Af other 

Bt fiihing. . , 1 • , • 

times they subsist by fishing; and nature 
seems to have indulged the laziness of the South- 
American tribes by the liberality with which she 
ministers, in this way, to their wants. The vast rivers 
of that region in America abound with an infinite 
variety of the most delicate fish. The lakes and 
marshes formed by the annual overflowing of the 
waters, are filled with all the different species, where 
they remain shut up, as in natural reservoirs, for the 
use of the inhabitants. They swarm in such shoals, 
that in some places they are catched without art or 
industry.” In others, the natives have discovered a 
method of infecting the water with the juice of cer¬ 
tain plants, by which the fish are so intoxicated, that 
they float on the surface, and are taken with the 
hand.' Some tribes have ingenuity enough to pre¬ 
serve them without salt, by drying or smoking them 

• * Nieuhoff. Hist, of Brasil. Church. Coll. ii. 1S4. Simon, Conquista de Tierra 
rirme, p. 166. Techo, Account of Paragiiay, &c. Church, vi. 78. Lettr. Edif. 
43. 384.10.190. laszano, Descrip. del Gran Chaco, p. 81. Ribas, Histor. de los 
Triumfos, &c. p. 7. 

•> See Note I.- 
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upon hyrdles over a slow fire.** {Prolific quality 
of the rivers in South America indwbes many of the 
natives to resort to their banks, and to depend almost 
•entirely for nourishment on what their waters supply 
with such profusion,* In this part of the globe, hunt¬ 
ing seems not to have been the first employment of 
men, or the first effort of their invention and labour 
to obtain food. They were .fishers before they be¬ 
came hunters ; and as the occupations of the former 
do not call for equal exertions of activity, or talents, 
with those of the latter; people in that state appear 
to possess neither the same degree of enterprise nor 
of ingenuity. The petty nations, adjacent to the 
Maragnon and Orinoco, are manifestly the most in¬ 
active and least intelligent of all the Americans. 

By hunt- None but tribes contigfuous to great rivers 
*"«• can sustain themselves in this manner. The 
greater part of the American nations, dispersed over 
the forests with which their country is covered, do 
not procure subsistence with the same facility. For 
although these forests, especially in the southern con¬ 
tinent of America, are stored plentifully with game,' 
considerable efforts of activity and ingenuity are re¬ 
quisite in pursuit of it. Necessity incited the natives 
to the one, and taught them the other. Hunting be¬ 
came their principal occupation; and as it called 
forth strenuous exertions of courage, of force, and of 
invention, it was deemed no less honourable than 
necessary. This occupation was peculiar to the men. 
They were trained to it from their earliest youth. A 
bold and dexterous hunter ranked next in fame to 
the distinguished warrior, and an alliance with the 
former is often courted in preference to one with the 
latter,® Hardly any device, which the ingenuity of 

* CondBiii. 159. GumiUa, ii. 37. Lettr. Edit. 14. 199. *3.388. Acugu, Relat 
de la RIt. des Amu. 138. • Bairere, Relat de Fr. Equin. p. 155. 

I P. Martyr, Decad. p. 324. Gumilia, ii. 4, &c. Acugna,). 155. ' 

I Cbarlev. Hialm de la N. France, iii. 115. 
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man has discovered for insnaring or destroy^g wild 
animals, was unknown to the Americans. While en¬ 
gaged in this favourite exercise, they shake off the 
indolence peculiar to their nature, the latent powers' 
and vigour of their minds are roused, and they be¬ 
come active, persevering, and indefatigable. Their 
sagacity in finding their prey, and their address in 
killing it, are equal. Their reason and their senses 
being constantly directed towards this one object, 
the former displays such fertility of invention, and 
the latter acquire such a degree of acuteness, as ap¬ 
pear almost incredible. They discern the footsteps 
of a wild beast, which escape every other eye, and 
can follow them with certainty through the pathless 
forest. If they attack their game openly, their arrow 
seldom errs from the markif they endeavour to 
circumvent it by art, it is almost impossible to avoid 
their toils. Among several tribes, their young men 
were not permitted to marry, until they had given 
such proofs of their skill in hunting as put it beyond 
doubt that they were capable of providing for a fa¬ 
mily. Their ingenuity, always on the stretch, and 
sharpened by emulation, as well as necessity, has 
struck out many inventions, which greatly facilitate 
success in the chase. The most singular of these is 
the discovery of a poison in which they dip the ar¬ 
rows employed in hunting. The slightest wound 
with those envenomed shafts is mortal. If they only 
pierce the skin, the blood fixes and congeals in a 
moment, and the strongest animal falls motionless to 
’^the ground. Nor does this poison, notwithstanding 
its violence and subtlety, infect the flesh of the animal 
which it kills. That may be eaten with perfect safety, 
and retain its native relish and qualities. All the 
nations situated upon the banks of the Maragnon and 

•‘BieUVojr. de France Equin. S67. Davies* Dbcov» of the River of Amaz. 
Purebas. tv. p. ]f87. 
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Orinoc^ are acquainted with this composition, the 
chief ingredient in which is the juice extracted from 
the root of the curare, a species of withe.' In other 
parts of America, they employ the juice of the man- 
chenille for the same purpose, and it .operates with no 
less fatal activity. To people possessed of those 
secrets, the bow is a more destructive weapon than 
the musket, and, in their skilful hands, does great ex¬ 
ecution among the birds and beasts which abound in 
the forests of America. 

Kv a"Ti- ® hunter gradually leads man 

culture. a, state more advanced. The chase, even 
where prey is abundant, and the dexterity of the hun¬ 
ter much improved, affords but an uncertain main¬ 
tenance, and at some seasons it must be suspended 
altogether. If a savage trusts to his bow alone for 
food, he and his family will be often reduced to ex¬ 
treme distress.Hardly any region of the earth fur¬ 
nishes man spontaneously with what his wants re¬ 
quire. In the mildest climates, and most fertile soils, 
his own industry and foresight must be exerted, in 
some degree, to secure a regular supply of food. 
Their experience of this surmounts the abhorrence of 
labour natural to savage nations, and compels them 
to have recourse to culture, as subsidiary to hunting. 
In particular situations, some small tribes may sub¬ 
sist by fishing, independent of any production of the 
earth, raised by their own industry. But throughout, 
all America, we scarcely meet with any nation of 
hunters, w^ichdoes not practise some species of cul¬ 
tivation. 

The rari- The^griculturc of the Americans, however, 
oua fruits jg neither extensive nor laborious. As game 
culture. and fish are their principal food, all they aim 
at by cultivation, is to supply any occasional defect 

.Gum!IU,ii.l.&c. Coodaiu.808. B«herc^ Philo., it S39. Baneioft’a Nat. 
Hist, of Guiana, sat. &e. » bee Note III. 
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of these. In the southern continent of Ame^W, the 
natives confined their industry to rearing a few plants, 
which, in a rich soil and warm climate, were easily 
trained to maturity. The chief of these maize, well 
known in Europe by the name of Turkey or Indian 
wheat, a grain extremely prolific, of simple culture, 
agreeable to the taste, and affording a strong hearty 
nourishment. The second is the manioc, which grows 
to the size of a large shrub, or small tree, and pro¬ 
duces roots somewhat resembling parsnips. After 
carefully squeezing out the juice, these roots are 
grated down to a fine powder, and formed into thin 
cakes, called caSsada bread, which, though insipid to 
the taste, proves no contemptible food.* As the juice 
of the manioc is a deadly poison, some authors 
have celebrated the ingenuity of the Americans, in 
converting a noxious plant into wholesome nourish¬ 
ment. But it should rather be considered as one 
of the desperate expedients for procuring subsis- 
tehce, to which necessity reduces rude nations; or, 
perhaps, men were led to the use of it by a pro¬ 
gress, in which there is nothing marvellous. One 
species of manioc is altogether free of any poisonous 
quality, and may be eaten without any preparation 
but that of roasting it in the embers. This, it is 
probable, was first used by the Americans as food; 
and necessity htving gradually taught them the art 
of separating its pernicious juice from the other spe¬ 
cies, they have by experience found it to be more 
prolific as well as more nourishing." The third is the 
plantain, which, though it rises to the height of a tree, 
is of such quick growth, that in less than a year it re¬ 
wards the industry of the cultivator with its fruit. 

. > Slouie Hiat. of Jam. lotrod. p. 18. Labot i. 394. Acoats. Hiat Ind. Occid. 
Natar. lib. iv. c. 17. Ulloa, i. Ct. Aiablet Mem. aor le Magnioc. Hitt, des Pltntes, 
tom. ii. p. 63, &C. 

o Maityr, Deced. 301. lebat i. 4U. Ommila, iii. 192. Masbucha, Miiic. 
Indiana, 164. See Note IV., 
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This, wjaen roasted, supplies the {dace of bread, ^d 
is both palatable and nourishing." The fourth is the 
whose culture and qualities are too well known 
*to need any description. The fifth is pimento, a small 
tree, yielding a strong aromatic spice. The Ameri> 
cans, who, like other inhabitants of warm climates, 
delight in whatever is hot and of poignant* flavour, 
deem this seasoning a necessary of life, and mingle it 
copiously with every kind of food they take." 

Such are the various productions, which were the 
chief object of culture among the hunting tribes on 
the continent of America; and with a moderate ex¬ 
ertion of active and provident industry, these might 
have yielded a full supply to the wants of a numerous 
people. But men, accustomed to the free and va¬ 
grant life of hunters, are incapable of regular applica¬ 
tion to labour, and consider agriculture as a second¬ 
ary and inferior occupation. Accordingly, the pro¬ 
vision for subsistence, arising from cultivation, was 
so limited and scanty among the Americans, that, 
upon any accidental failure of their usual success in 
hunting, they were often reduced to extreme dis¬ 
tress. 

In the islands, the mode of subsisting was consi¬ 
derably different. None of the large animals which 
abound on the continent were known there. Only 
four species of quadrupeds, besides a kind of small 
dumb dog, existed in the islands, the biggest of 
which did not exceed the size of a rabbit.i* To hunt 
such diminutive prey, was an occupation which re¬ 
quired no effort either of activity or courage. Thd 
chief employment of a hunter in the isles was to kill 
birds, which on the continent are deemed ignoble 
game, and left chiefly to the pursuit of boys.’ This 

n See Note V. “ Gurailla, lit. 171. Acoits, lib. i». c. *0. 

p Oviedo, lib. xii. in proem. 

e Eibas Hist, de los Triumph, p. 13. De la Potherie, ii. 33. iii. *0. 
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want of animals, as well as their peculiar situation, 
led- the islanders to depend principally upon fishing 
for their subsistence.' Their rivers, and the sea with 
which they are surrounded, supplied them with this 
species of food. At some particular seasons, turtle, 
crabs/ and other shell-fish, abounded in such num¬ 
bers, that the natives could support themselves with 
a facility in which their indolence delighted.’ At 
other times they ate lizards, and various reptiles of 
odious forms.* To fishing, the inhabitants of the 
islands added some degree of agriculture. Maize," 
manioc, and other plants, were cultivated in the same 
.p. . . , manner as on the continent. But all the 

X ncir agn- 

cuitareverj fruits of their industry, together with what 

limited. i 

their soil and climate produced sponta¬ 
neously, aflforded them but a scanty maintenance. 
Though their demands for food were very sparing, 
they hardly raised what was sufficient for their own 
consumption. If a few Spaniards settled in any dis¬ 
trict, such a small addition of supernumerary mouths 
soon exhausted their scanty stores, and brought on 
a famine. 

Two circumstances, common to all the 

Two causes , r* * • -i . i 

ofit.ini- savage nations of America, concurred with 
petfeciion. ^j^jch I havc already mentioned, not 

only in rendering their agriculture imperfect, but in 
circumscribing their power in all their operations. 
They had no tame animhls; and they were unac¬ 
quainted with the useful metals. 

In other parts of the globe, man, in his 
of tame rudest state, appears as lord of the creation, 
animals, gjyjpg jaw to various tribcs of animals, which- 
he has tamed, and reduced to subjection. The Tartar 
follows his prey on the horse which he has reared; 


' Oviedo, nb. xiii. c. 1. Gomara, Hist. Gener. c. 38, • 
■ OoiuaraHist. Gencr. c. 9. Libat, ii. 331, &c. 

* Oviedo, lib. aiii. c. S. <> See Note Vl. 
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or ten^ his numerous herds, which furnish him 
both with food and clothing*; the Arab has rendered 
the camel docile, and avails himself of its persevering 
strength : the Laplander has formed the rein-deer to 
be subservient to his will; and even the people of 
Kamchatka have trained their dogs to labour. This 
command oyer the inferior creatures is one of the 
noblest prerogatives of man, and among the greatest 
efforts of his wisdpm and power. Without this, his 
dominion is incomplete. He is a monarch who has 
no subjects; a master without servants, and must 
perform every operation by the strength of his own 
arm. Such was the condition of all the rude nations 
in America. Their reason was so little improved, or 
their union so incomplete, that they seem not to have 
been conscious of the superiority of their nature, and 
suffered all the animal creation to retain its liberty, 
without establishing their own authority over any 
one species. Most of the animals, indeed, which 
have been rendered domestic in our continent, do 
not exist in the New World ; but those peculiar to 
it are neither so fierce nor so formidable, as to have 
exempted them from servitude. There are some 
animals of the same species in both continents. But 
the rein-deer, which has been tamed and broken to 
the yoke in one hemisphere, runs wild in the other. 
The bison of America is manifestly of the same spe¬ 
cies with the horned cattle of the other hemisphere.* 
The latter, even among the rudest nations in our con¬ 
tinent, have been rendered domestic; and, in conse¬ 
quence of his dominion over them, man can accom¬ 
plish works of labour with greater facility, and has 
made a great addition to his means of subsistence. 
The inhabitants of many regions of the New World, 
where the bison abounds, might have derived the 
same advantages from it. It is not of a nature so in¬ 
i' BuffoD, Aitic. Biien. 
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docile, but that it might have been trained .to be as 
subservient to man as odr cattle.^ But a savage, in 
that uncultivated state wherein the Americans wpre 
discovered, is the enemy of the other animals, not 
their superior. He wastes and destroys, but knows 
not how to multiply or to govern them.* 

This, perhaps, is the most notable distinction be¬ 
tween the inhabitants of the Ancient and New 
Worlds, and a high pre-eniinence of civilized men 
above such as continue rude. The greatest opera¬ 
tions of man in changing and improving the face of 
nature, as well as his most considerable efforts in 
cultivating the earth, are accomplished by means of 
the aid which he receives from the animals whom he 
has tamed, and employs in labour. It is by their* 
strength that he subdues the stubborn soil, and con¬ 
verts the desert or marsh into a fruitful field. But 
man, in his civilized state, is so accustomed to the 
service of the domestic animals, that he seldom re¬ 
flects upon the vast benefits which he derives from 
it. If we were to suppose him, even when most im¬ 
proved, to be deprived of their useful ministry, his 
empire over nature must in some measure cease, and 
he would remain a feeble animal, at a loss how to 
subsist, and incapable of attempting such arduous 
undertakings as their assistance enables him to exe¬ 
cute with ease. 

Want of ^ doubtful point, whether the domi- 

the useful nion of man over the animal creation, or his 

acquiring the useful metals, has contributed 
most to extend his power. The era of this impor¬ 
tant discovery is unknown, and in our hemisphere 
very remote. It is only by tradition, or by digging 
np some rude instruments of our forefathers, that we 
leam that mankind were originally unacquainted 

1 Nouv. D&iaverte par Hettnepin, p. 198. Kalm. i. tOT, 

> Buffon Hist Nat. ix. 85. Hut. Pbilos. et Poiit. des Etabliuem. det Europ. 
dans les deux Indes, xi. 354. 
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with the use of metals, and endeavoured to supply 
the want of them by employing flints, shells, bones, 
and other hard substances, for the same purposes 
which metals serve among polished nations. Nature 
completes the formation of some metals. Gold, sib 
ver, and copper, are found in their perfect state in 
the clefts of rocks, in the sides of mountains, or the 
channels of rivers. These were accordingly the me¬ 
tals first known, and first applied to use. But iron, 
the most serviceable of all, and to which man is most 
indebted, is never discovered in its perfect form; its 
gross and stubborn ore must feel twice the force of 
fire, and go through two laborious processes, before 
it become fit for use. Man was long acquainted with 
the other metals, before he acquired the art of fabri¬ 
cating iron, or attained such ingenuity as to perfect 
an invention, to which he is indebted for those in¬ 
struments wherewith he subdues the earth, and com¬ 
mands all its inhabitants. But in this, as well as in 
many other respects, the inferiority of the Americans 
was conspicuous. All the savage tribes, scattered 
over the continent and islands, were totally unac¬ 
quainted with the metals which their soil produces 
in great abundance, if we except some trifling quan¬ 
tity of gold, which they picked up in the torrents 
that descended from their mountains, and formed 
into ornaments. Their devices to supply this want 
of the serviceable metals, were extremely rude and 
awkward. The most simple operation was to them 
an undertaking of immense difficulty and labour. To 
fell a tree with no other instruments than hatchets of 
stone, was employment for a month.'* To form a 
canoe ioto shape, and to hollow it, consumed years; 
and it frequently began to rot before they were able 
to finish it." Their operations in agriculture were 
equally slow and defective. In a coimtry covered 

» GumilU, ui. 196. ^ Buide ReUt. dc» Ctnubei, p. 22. 
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with woods of the hardest timber, the clearing of a 
small field destined for’ culture required the ..united 
efforts of a tribe, and was a work of much time and 
great toil. This was the business Qf the men, and 
their indolence was satisfied with performing it in a 
very slovenly manner. The labour of cultivation 
was left to the Women, who, after figging, or rather 
stirring the field, with wooden mattocks, and stakes 
hardened in the fire, sowed or planted it; but they 
were more indebted for the increase to the fertility 
of the soil, than to their own rude industry.' 

Agriculture, even, when the strength of man is 
seconded by that of the animals which he has sub¬ 
jected to the yoke, And his power augmented by the 
use of the various instruments with which the dis¬ 
covery of metals has furnished him, is still a work 
of great labour; and it is with the sweat of his brow 
that he renders the earth fertile. It is not wonder¬ 
ful, then, that people destitute of both these advan¬ 
tages should have made so little progress in cultiva¬ 
tion, that they must be considered as depending for 
subsistence on fishing and hunting, rather than on 
the fruits of their own labour. 

Political f’^om this description of the mode of sub- 
listing among the rude American tribes, the 
from this form and genius of their political institutions 
“ “ may be deduced, and we are enabled to trace 
various circumstances of distinction between them 
and more civilized nations.- 

1 . Divided l-to They were divided into small inde- 
into small pendent communities. While hunting is the 
ties. chief source of subsistence, a vast extent of 
territory is requisite for supporting a small number 
.of people. In proportion as men multiply and unite, 
the wild animals, on which they depend for food, 
^diminish, or fly at a greater distance from the haunts 

*. Guiuilla, iii. 166, See. Lettr. Edif. xii. 10. 
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of their enemy. The increase of a society in this 
state is limited by its own nature, and the members 
of it must either disperse, like the game which they 
pursue, or fall upon some better method of procuring 
food than by hunting. Beasts of prey are by nature 
solitary and unsocial, they go not forth to the chase 
in herds, but delight in those recesses of the forest 
where they can roam and destroy undisturbed. A 
nation of hunters resembles them both in occupation 
and in genius. They cannot form into large com¬ 
munities, because it would be impossible to find 
subsistence; and they must drive to a distance every 
rival who may encroach on those domains, which 
they consider as their own. This was the state of 
‘•all the American tribes, the numbers in each were 
inconsiderable, though scattered over countries of 
great extent; they were far removed from one an¬ 
other, and engaged in perpetual hostilities or rival- 
ship.* In America, the word nation is not of the 
same import as in other parts of the globe. It is 
applied to small societies, not exceeding, perhaps, 
two or three hundred persons, but occupying pro¬ 
vinces greater than some kingdoms in Europe. The 
country of Guiana, though of larger extent than the 
kingdom of France, and divided among a greater 
number of nations, did not contain above twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants." In the provinces which border 
on the Orinoco, one may travel several hundred miles 
in different directions without finding a single hut, 
or observing the footsteps of a human creature." In 
North America, where the climate is more rigorous, 
and the soil less fertile, the desolation is still greater. 
There, journeys of some hundred leagues have been 
made through uninhabited plains and forests.* As 

‘ t Descrip, del Gran Chaco, 59. 62. Fernatidea lUlac. Hist, de los 

Cbcquit. 162- _*• . „ 

a Voyages de Marchaie, iv. 363. " Ginnilla, ii. 101. 

a M. Fabry, quoted liy Buffon, iii. 44ft. Lafilau, ii. 17!i. Uossn, Trarels 
through Louisiana, i. 111. See Note.VII. 
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long as hunting continues to be the chief employ¬ 
ment of man, to which he trusts for subsistence, he 
can hardly be said to have occupied the earth.^ 

2. Nations which depend upon hunting are-, 

in a great measure, strangers to the idea of 
Me* of* property. As the animals on which the hunter 
property, jjqj undct his inspcction, nor 

nourished by his care, he can claim no right to them, 
while they run wild in the forest; Where game is 
so plentifal that it may be catched with little trouble, 
men never dream of appropriating what is of small 
value, or of easy acquisition. ' Where it is so rare, 
that the labour or danger of the chase requires the 
united efforts of a tribe, or village, what is killed is 
a common stock, belonging equally to all, who, by 
their skill or their courage, have contributed to the 
success of (he excursion. The forest or hunting- 
grounds, are deemed the property of the tribe, from 
which it has a title to exclude every rival nation. 
But no individual arrogates a right to any district of 
these, in preference to his fellow-citizens. They 
belong alike to all; and thither, as to a general and 
undivided store, all repair in quest of sustenance. 
The same principles by which they regulate their 
chief occupation, extend to that which is subordi¬ 
nate. Even agriculture has not introduced among 
them a complete idea of property. As the men 
hunt, the women labour together, and after they 
have shared the toils of the seed time, they enjoy 
the harvest in common.' Among some tribes, the 
increase of their cultivated lands is deposited in a 
public granary, and divided among them at stated 
times, according to their wants.* Among others, 
though they lay up separate stores, they do not ac¬ 
quire such an exclusive right of property, that they 

J See Note VIIL , • Dr. Fergosoti’* Xsuy, 1*5. 

* Gumill*, i. Brickell, Hist of N. Caiw. 3*7. See Note IX. 
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can enjoy superfluity, while those around them suffer 
want.*’ Thus the distinctions arising from the in¬ 
equality of possessions are unknown. The terms 
sich or poor enter not into their language, and being 
strangers to property, they are unacquainted with 
what is the great object of laws and policy, as well 
as the chief motive which induced mankind to esta¬ 
blish the various arrangements of regular govern¬ 
ment.' 

High sense 3* People in this State retain a high sense 
anrinde?" cquality and independence. Wherever 
pendence. the idea of property is not established, there 
can be no distinction among men, but what arises 
from personal qualities. These ,pan be conspicuous 
only on such occasions as call them forth into exer¬ 
tion. In times of danger, or in affairs of intricacy, 
the wisdom and experience of age are consulted, 
and prescribe the measures which ought to be pur¬ 
sued. When a tribe of savages takes the field against 
the enemies of their country, the warrior of most 
approved courage leads the youth to the combat.** 
If they go forth in a body to the chase, the most 
expert and adventurous hunter is foremost, and di¬ 
rects their motions. But during seasons of tran¬ 
quillity and inaction, when there is no occasion to 
display those talents, all pre-eminence ceases. Every 
circumstance indicates that all the members of the 
community are on a level. They are clothed in the 
same simple garb. They feed on the same plain fare. 
Their houses and furniture are exactly similar. No 
distinction can arise from the inequalfty of posses¬ 
sions. Whatever forms dependence on one part, or 
constitutes superiority on the other, is unknown. 

>> Denys, Hist. Natar.ii.39!2, 393. 

' P, Martyr, Decad. p. 43. Veneg. Hist, of Californ. i. 66. Lery, Narig. in 
Brasil, c. IT. , 

« Acosta, Hist. lib. tI. c. 19. Stadias, Hist. Brasil, lib. ii. c. 13. De_Bry, 
p. 110. Biet. 361. 
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All are freemen, all feel themselves to be such, and 
assert with firmness the rights which belong to that 
condition.' This sentiment of independence is im¬ 
printed so deeply in their nature, that no change of 
condition can eradicate it, and bend their minds to 
servitude. Accustomed to be absolute masters of 
their own conduct, they disdain to execute the orders 
of another; and having never known control, they 
will not submit to correction.^ Many of the Ameri¬ 
cans, when they found that they were treated as 
slaves by the Spaniards, died of grief; many de¬ 
stroyed themselves in despair.® 

Sense of 4. Among people in this state, govern- 
sabotdina- ment can assume little authority, and the 
perfect. scnsB of civil Subordination must remain 
very imperfect. While the idea of property is un¬ 
known, or incompletely conceived; while the spon¬ 
taneous productions of the earth, as well as the 
fruits of industry, are considered as belonging to the 
public stock, there can hardly be any such subject 
of difference or discussion among the members of 
the same community, as will require the hand of 
authority to interpose in order to adjust it. Where 
the right of separate and exclusive possession is not 
introduced, the great object of law and jurisdiction 
does not exist. When fhe members of a tribe are 
called into the field, either to invade the territories 
of their enemies, or to repel their attacks, when t^ey 
are engaged together in the toil and dangers of the 
chase, they then perceive that they are part of a 
political body. They are conscious of their own 
connexion with the companions in conjunction with 
whom they act; and they fi^low and reverence such 
as excel in conduct and,.jralour. But, during the 
intervals between such common efforts, they seem 

• Labat. ti. 124. Brickeli, Hist, of Carol. 310. t See Note X. 

( Oviedo, lib. iii. c. 6. p. 97. Vega Conquist. de la Florida, i. 30. ii. 416, La- 
bat. ii. 133. Benao. Hitt. Nov. Orb. lib. iv. c. 25. 
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scarcely, to feel the ties of political union.'' No visible 
form of government is established. The names of 
magistrate and subject are not in use. Every one 
Seems to enjoy his natural independence almost en¬ 
tire. If a scheme of public utility be proposed, the 
members of the community are left at liberty to 
choose -whether they will or will not assist in carry¬ 
ing it into execution. No statute imposes any service 
as a duty, no compulsory laws oblige them to per¬ 
form it. All their resolutions are voluntary, and 
flow from the impulse of their own minds.' The first 
step towards establishing a public Jurisdiction has 
not been taken in those rude societies. The right of 
revenge is left in private hands.'' If violence is com¬ 
mitted, or blood is shed, the community does not 
assume the power either of inflicting or of moderating 
the punishment. It belongs to the family and friends 
of the person injured or slain to avenge the wrong, 
or to accept of the reparation offered by the aggres¬ 
sor. If the elders interpose, it is to advise, not to 
decide, and it is seldom their counsels are listened 
to; for as it is deemed pusillanimous to suffer an 
offender to escape with impunity, resentment is im¬ 
placable and everlasting.' The object of government 
among savages is rather foreign than domestic. They 
do not aim at maintaining interior order and police by 
public regulations, or the exertions of any perma¬ 
nent authority, but labour to preserve such union 
among the members of their tribe, that they may 
watch the motions of their enemies, and act against 
them with concert and vigour. 

Such was the form of political order established 


I* Loztno De«r. del Gran Chaco^^fl}. Melendez Teforoj Verdtderot, ii. 2.S. 
See Kote XI. 

' Charier. Hist. N. France, iii. 266. 268. •< Ifenera, dec. 8. lib. Ir. t. 8. 

' Charier. Hist. N. France, iii. 271, 272. Lafit. i. 486. Caaiini Hitt de Nuero 
Reyno de Granada, 226. 
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To «bat among the greater part of the American na- 
i^pie tions. In this state were almost all the tribes 

those de- - j . . . 

scriDtions Spread over the provinces extending eastward 
•pw- of the Mississippi, from the mouth of the St.' 
Laurence ^o the confines of Florida. In a similar 
condition were the people of Brazil, the inhabitants 
of Chili, several trills in Paraguay and Guiana, and 
in the countries which stretch from the mouth pf the 
Orinoco to the peninsula of Yucatan, Among such 
an infinite number of petty associations, there may 
be peculiarities which constitute a distinction, and 
mark the various degrees of their civilization and im¬ 
provement. But an attempt to trace and enumerate 
these would be vain, as they have not been observed 
by persons capable of discerning the minute and de¬ 
licate circumstances which serve to discriminate na¬ 
tions resembling one another in their general cha¬ 
racter and features. The description which I have 
given of , the political institutions that took place 
among those rude tribes in America, concerning 
which we have received most complete information, 
will apply, with little Variation, to every people, both 
in its northern and southern divikidn, who have ad¬ 
vanced no farther in civilization, than to add some 
slender degree of agriculture to fishing and hunting. 

Imperfect as those institutions may appear, several 
tribes were not so far advanced in their political pro¬ 
gress. Among all those petty nations which trusted 
for subsistence entirely to fishing and hunting with¬ 
out any species of cultivation, the union was so in¬ 
complete, and their sense of mutual dependence so 
feeble, that hardly any appearance of government or 
order can be discerned in their proceedings. Their 
wants are few, their objects of pursuit simple, they 
form into separate tribes, and act together, from in¬ 
stinct, habit, or conveniency, rather than from any 
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formal concert and association. To this class belong 
the Californians, se?eral of the small nations in the 
extensive country of Paraguay, some of the people 
on the banks of the Orinoco, and on the river St. 
Magdalene, in the nfiw kingdom of Granada.” 
suraeirr though among these last-mentioned 

guiarap- tribes there was hardly any shadow of regu- 
pearances. government, and even among those which 
I first described its authority is slender and confined 
within narrow bounds, there were, however, some 
places in America where government was carried far 
beyond the degree of perfection which seems natural ’ 
to rude nations. In surveying the political opera¬ 
tions of man, either in his savage or civilized state, 
we discover singular and eccentric institutions, which 
start as it were from their station, and fly off so wide, 
that we labour in vain to bring them within the ge¬ 
neral laws of any system, or to account for them by 
those principles which influence other communities 
in a similar situation. Some instances of this occur 
among those people of America, whom I have in¬ 
cluded under the common denomination of savage. 
These are so curious and important that I shall de¬ 
scribe them, and attempt to explain their origin, 
pariicu- World, as well, as in other 

larij in parts of the globe, cold or temperate coXiU- 
warmer ** tries appear to be the favourite seat of free- 
regions. independence. There the mind, 

like the body, is firm and vigorous. There men, 
conscious of their own dignity, and capable of the 
Neatest efforts in asserting it, aspire to indepen¬ 
dence, and their stubborn spirits stoop with reluct¬ 
ance to the yoke of servitude. In warmer climates, 
by whose influence the <i||l>le frame is so much ener¬ 
vated, that present pleasure is the supreme felicity, 

Venegas, i. fiS. £ettr. Edif. ii. i76. Teclio, Hist, of Pang. CliurchitI, »i. 78, 
Hist. Gen. des Voyages, xiv. 74. 
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and mere repose is enjoyment, men acquiesce, almost 
without a struggle,, in the dominion' of a superior. 
Accordingly, if we proceed from north to south along 
the continent of America, we shall find the power of 
those vested with authority gradually increasing, 
and the spirit of the people becoming more tame 
and passive. In Florida, the authority of the sa¬ 
chems, caziques, or chiefs, was not only permanent, 
but hereditary. They were distinguished by pecu¬ 
liar ornaments, they enjoyed prerogatives of various 
kinds, and were treated by their subjects with that 
reverence which people accustomed to subjection 
Among the P^Y ^ mastcr." Among the Natchez, a 
Natchee. powerful tribe now extinct, formerly situ¬ 
ated on the banks of the Mississippi, a difference of 
rank took place, with which the northern tribes were 
altogether unacquainted. Some families were re¬ 
puted noble, and enjoyed hereditary dignity. The 
body of the people was considered as vile, and formed 
only for subjection. This distinction was marked 
by appellations which intimated the high elevation 
of the one state, and the ignominious depression of 
the other. The former were called Respectable; the 
latter, the Stinkards. The great chief, in whom the 
supreme authority was vested, is reputed to be a 
being of superior nature, the brother of the sun, the 
sole object of their worship. They approach this 
great chief with religious veneration, and honour him 
as the representative of their deity. His will is a 
law to which all submit with implicit obedience. 
The lives of his subjects are so absolutely at his disi 
posal, that if any one has incurred his displeasure, 
the offender comes with profound humility-and offers 
him his head. Nor does the dominion of the chiefs 


' > Cardenas y Cano Ensajo Chronol. a la Hist, de Florida, p. 46. Le Moyne de 
Morgues leones Florida:. Ap. de Bry, p. 1. 4, &c. Charlee. Hist. N. France, iii, 
467', 468. 
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end with their lives; their principal officers, tlicir 
favourite wives, together with many domestics of 
inferior rank, are sacrificed at their tombs, that they 
may be attended in the next world by the same per¬ 
sons who served them in this; and such is the reve¬ 
rence in which they are held, that those victims wel¬ 
come death with exultation, deeming it a recompense 
of their fidelity, and a mark of distinction, to be se¬ 
lected to accompany their deceased master." Thus 
a perfect despotism, with its full train of supersti¬ 
tion, arrogance, and cruelty, is established among 
the Natchez, and by a singular fatality, that people 
has tasted of the worst calamities incident to polish¬ 
ed nations, though they themselves are not far ad¬ 
vanced beyond the tribes around them in civility and 
In the improvement. In Hispaniola, Cuba, and the 
islands. larger islands, their caziqiies or chiefs pos¬ 
sessed extensive power. The dignity was trans¬ 
mitted by hereditary right from father to son, lt.s 
honours and prerogatives were considerable. Their 
subjects paid great respect to the caziques, and exe¬ 
cuted their orders without hesitation or reserve.’’ 
They \^ere distinguished by peculiar ornaments, and 
in order to preserve or augment the veneration of the 
people, they had the address, to call in the aid of su¬ 
perstition to uphold their authority. They delivered 
their mandates as the oracles of heaven, and pre¬ 
tended to possess the power of regulating the seasons, 
and of dispensing rain or sunshine, according as their 
subjects stood in need of them. 

In some parts of the southern continent. 
In Bogota, power of the caziques seems to have been 
as extensive as in the isles In Bogota, which is now 
a province of the new kingdom of Granada, there 


• Dumont Memoir. Hist sur touisiane, i. 17 j. Cliarlev. Hist. N. France, i 
4t9 &c. Leltr. Edif. 20. 106. 111. , ,, 

p Herrera, dec. 1. lib. i. c. 16. lib. iii. c. 41. p. 68. Life of Colurab. ch. 32. 
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was settled a nation, mo^e consid^r^le in nnmhor, 
and more improved in the various arts of life, than 
any in America except the Mexicans^nd Peruvians. 
The people of Bogota subsisted by agricul¬ 

ture. „The idea of property was introduced among 
them, and its rights,, secured by laws, handed down 
by tradition, and observed with great care.'' They 
lived in towns which may be termed large when 
compared with those in other parts of America. 
They were clothed in a decent manner, and their 
houses may be termed commodious, when compared 
with those of the small tribes around them. The 
effects of this uncommon civilization were conspi¬ 
cuous. Government had assumed a regular form. 
A jurisdiction was established, which took cogni¬ 
zance of different crimes, and punished them with 
rigour. A distinction of ranks was known; their 
chief, to whom the Spaniards gave the title of mo¬ 
narch, and who merited that name on account of his 
splendour as well as power, reigned with absolute 
authority. He was attended by officers of various 
conditions; he never appeared in public without a 
numerous retinue; he was carried in a sort of pa¬ 
lanquin with much pomp, and harbingers went before 
him to sweep the road, and strew it with flowers. 
This uncommon pomp was supported by presents or 
taxes received frdh his subjects, to whom their 
prince was such an object of veneration, that none 
of them presumed to look him directly in the face, 
or ever approached him but with an averted counte¬ 
nance.^ There were other tribes on the same conti¬ 
nent, among which, though far jess advanced than 
the people of Bbgota in their progress towards re- 
finepient, the freedom and independence, natural to 

^ Piedraliita, Hist, de las ConquUt. del N. Rajrno de Gran. p. 46 . 

' Herrera, dec. 6. lib.i. e. 8. lib. v. c. 56. Piedrahibi, c. 5. n. S3, See. Gomata, 
Hist. c. 72. , 
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man in )iis savage state, was much abridged, and 
their caziques had assumed extensive authority. 

Causes of It is not -easy to point out the circom- 
gu'iarli'^ stances, orto discover the causes which con- 
pearanccs. tributcd to iutruduce and establish among 
each of those people a form of government so dif¬ 
ferent from that of the tribes around them, and so 
repugnant to the genius of rude nations. If the per¬ 
sons who had an opportunity of observing^ them ia 
their original state had been more attentive and more 
discerning, we might have received information from 
their conquerors sufficient to guide us in this inquiry. 
If the transactions of people, unacquainted with the 
use of letters, were not involved in impenetrable 
obscurity, we might have derived some information 
from this domestic source. But as nothing satisfac¬ 
tory can be gathered either from the accounts of the 
Spaniards, or from their own traditions, we must have 
recourse to conjectures, in order to explain the irre¬ 
gular appearances in the political state of the people 
whom I have mentioned. As all those tribes which 
had lost their native liberty and independence were 
seated in the Torrid Zone, or in countries approach¬ 
ing to it, the climate may be supposed to have had 
some influence in forming their minds to that servi¬ 
tude, M-hich seems to be the destiny of man in those 
regions of the globe. But though the influence of 
climate, more powerful than that of any other natural 
cause, is not to be overlooked; that alone cannot be 
admitted as a solution of the point in question. The 
operations of men are so complex, that we must not 
attribute the form which they assume to the force of 
a single principle or cause. Although despotism be 
confined in America to the Torrid Zone, and to the 
warm regions bordering upon it, 1 have alreatly ob¬ 
served that these countries contain various tribes, 
some of which possess a high degree of freedom, and 
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others are altogether unacquainted with the restraints 
of government. The indolence and timidity peculiar 
to the inhabitants of the islands,* render them so in¬ 
capable of the sentiments or efforts necessary for 
maintaining independence, that there is no occasion 
to search for any other cause of their tame submis¬ 
sion to the will of a superior. The subjection of the 
Natchez, and of the people of Bogota, seems to have 
been the* consequence of a difference in their state 
from that of the other Americans. They were settled 
nations, residing constantly in one place. Hunting 
was not the chief occupation of the former, and the 
latter seem hardly to have trusted to it for any part 
of their subsistence. Both had made such progress 
in agriculture and arts, that the idea of property was 
introduced in some degree in the one community, 
and fully established in the other. Among people in 
this state, avarice and ambition have acquired objects, 
and have begun to exert their power; views of in¬ 
terest allure the selfish; the desire of pre-eminence 
excites the enterprising; dominion is courted by 
both; and passions unknown to man in his savage 
state prdSnpt the interested and ambitious to en¬ 
croach on the rights of their fellow-citizens. Motives, 
with which rude nations are equally unacquainted, 
induce the people to submit tamely to the usurped 
authority of their superiors. But even among nations 
in this state, the spirit of subjects, could not have 
been rendered so obsequious, or the power of rulers 
so unbounded, without the intervention of super¬ 
stition. By its fatal influence, the human mind, in 
every stage of its progress, is depressed, and its na¬ 
tive vigour and independence subdued. Whoever 
can acquire the direction of this formidable engine, 
is secure of dominion over his species. Unfortu- 
nalely for the people whose institutions are the sub¬ 
ject of inquiry, this power was in the hands of their 
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chiefs. .The caziques of the isles could put what re¬ 
sponses they pleased into the mouths of their Ceniis 
or gods; and if was by their interposition, and in 
their name, that they imposed any tribute or burden 
on their people.’ The same power and prerogative 
was exercised by the great chief of the Natchez as 
the principal minister as well as the representative of 
the Sun, their deity. The respect which the people 
of Bogota paid to their monarchs was likewise in¬ 
spired by religion, and the heir apparent of the king¬ 
dom was educated in the innermost recess of their 
principal temple, under such austere discipline, and 
with such peculiar rites, as tended to fill his subjects 
with high sentiments concerning the sanctity of his 
character, and the dignity of his station.' Thus su¬ 
perstition, which, in the rudest period of society, is 
either altogether unknown, or wastes its force in 
childish unmeaning practices, had acquired such an 
ascendant over those people of America, who had 
made some little progress towards refinement, that 
it became the chief instrument of bending their minds 
to an untimely servitude, and subjected them, in the 
beginning of their political career, to a despotism 
hardly less rigorous than that which awaits nations 
in the last stage of their corruption and decline. 

Their art V. After examining the political institutions 
of war. Qf tlje rude nations in America, the next ob¬ 
ject of attention is their art of war, or their provision 
for public security and defence. The small tribes 
dispersed over America are not only independent 
and unconnected, but engaged in perpetual hostilities 
with one another." Though mostly strangers to the 
idea of separate property, vested in any individual, 
the rudest of the American nations are well ac¬ 
quainted with the rights of each community to its 

■ Heirera, dec. 1. lib. iti. c. 3. '' I’iedrabiM, p. 37. 

0 Ribas Hist, de Jus Tiiuiuf. p. 9. .. 
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owii domains. This right they hold to be perfect and 
exclusive, entitling the possessor to oppose the en¬ 
croachment of neighbouring tribes. As it is of the 
utmost consequence to prevent them from destroying 
or disturbing the game in their hunting grounds, they 
guard this national property with a jealous attention. 
But as their territories are extensive, and the boun¬ 
daries of them not exactly ascertained, innumerable 
subjects of dispute arisej which seldom terminate 
without bloodshed. Even in this simple and pri¬ 
mitive state of society, interest is a source of discord, 
and often prompts savage tribes to take arms, in order 
to repel or punish such as encroach on the forests or 
plains, to which they trust for subsistence. 

Theif mo. But interest is not either the most frequent 

eng»ging the most poworful motive of the incessant 
in war, hostilities among rudc nations. These must 
be imputed to the passion of revenge, which rages 
with such violence in the breast of savages, that 
eagerness to gratify it may be considered as the dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic of men in their uncivilized 
state. Circumstances of pow'erful influence, both in 
the interior government of rude tribes, and in their ex¬ 
ternal operations against foreign, enemies, concur in 
cherishing and adding strength to a passion fatal to 
the general tranquillity. When the right of redress¬ 
ing his own. wrongs-is left in the hands of every in¬ 
dividual, injuries are felt with exquisite sensibility, 
and vengeance exercised with unrelenting rancour. 
No time canoblitemte the memory of an offence, and 
it is seldom that iican be expiated but by the blood 
of the offender. In carrying on their public wars, 
savage nations are influenced by the same ideas, and 
animated with the same spirit, as in prosecuting pri- 
rora the vengcancc. In smdl communities, every 
spirit of man is touched with the injury or affront of- 
vengiance. which he is a member. 
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as if it yrere a personal attack upon his ovra ho¬ 
nour or safety^ The desire of revenge is communi¬ 
cated from breast to breast, and soon kindles into 
rage. As feeble societies can take the field only in 
small parties, each warrior is conscious of the im¬ 
portance of his own arm, and feels that to it is com¬ 
mitted a considerable portion of the public venge¬ 
ance. War, which between extensive kingdoms is 
carried on with little animosity, is prosecuted by 
small tribes with all the rancour of a private quarrel. 
The resentment of nations is as implacable as that of 
individuals. It may be dissembled or suppressed. 
Hence the ^ ncvcr extinguished; and often, when 
ferocity of least cxpccted or dreaded, it bursts out with 
their «rar», fury.'’ When polished nations have 

obtained the glory of victory, or have acquired an 
addition of territory, they may terminate a war with 
honour. But savages are not satisfied until they ex¬ 
tirpate the community which is the object of their 
hatred. They fight, not to conquer, but to destroy. 
If they engage in hostilities, it is with a resolution 
never to see the face of the enemy in peac|, but to 
prosecute the quarrel with immortal enmity.* The 
desire of vengeance is the first, and almost the only 
principle, which a savage instils into the minds of his 
children.* This grows up with him as he advances 
in life; and as his attention is directed to few ob¬ 
jects, it acquires a degree of force unknown among 
men whose passions are dissipated and weakened by 
the variety of their occupations and pursuits. The 
desire of vengeance, which tdkes possession of the 
heart of savages, resembles the instinctive rage of an 
animal, rather than the passion of a man. It turns, 

'Boucher Hist. Nst.de N. frence, p. 93. Charier. Hist, dc N. France, Hi. 
215.251. Lery ap, de Bry, iii. 204. Creus. Hist. Caiwd. p. 72. Lozanu Dcacr. 
del Gran Chaco, 2.5. Heiinep. Mcsurs dcs Ssuv. 40. 

" Charlev.Hist. N. Fr. iii. 251. Colden, i. 108. ii. 126. Barrcrc, p. 170. 17.f. 

s Charier. Hist. N. Fr. iii. .'526. J.xry ap. dc Bry, iii. 236. Lozano Hist, dr, 
Parag. i. 1I I. 
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with undiscerning fury, even against inaqimate ob¬ 
jects. If hurt accidentally by a stone, they often seize 
it in a transport of anger, and endeavour to wreak 
their vengeance upon it.^ If struck with an arroV 
in a battle, they will tear it from the wound, break 
and bite it with their teeth, and dash it on the ground.* 
With respect to their enemies, the rage of vengeance 
knows no bounds. When under the dominion of this 
passion, man becomes the most cruel of all animals. 
He neither pities, nor forgives, nor spares. 

The force of this passion is so well understood by 
the Americans themselves, that they always apply to 
it, in order to excite their people to take arms. If 
the elders of any tribe attempt to rouse their youth 
from sloth, if a chief wishes to allure a band of war¬ 
riors to follow him in invading an enemy’s country, 
the most persuasive topics of their martial eloquence 
are drawn from revenge. “ The bones of our coun¬ 
trymen,^ say they, “ lie uncovered; their bloody 
bed has not been washed clean. Their spirits cry 
against us; they must be appeased. Let us go and 
devour the people by whom they were slain. Sit no 
longer inactive upon your mats; lift the hatchet, con¬ 
sole the spirits of the dead, and tell them that they 
shall be avenged.”* 

And their Animated with such exhortations, the 
perpetuity. yQ^t^ suatch theiv arms in a transport of 
fury, raise the song of war, and bum with impatience 
to imbrue their hands in the blood of their enemies. 
Private chiefs often assemble small parties, and in¬ 
vade a hostile tribe, without consulting the rulers of 
the community.' A single warrior, prompted by ca¬ 
price or revenge, will take the field alone, and march 
several hundred miles to surprise and cut off a strag- 


y Lery ap. deBry, iii. 190. 

• Lcry ap. de Bry, iii. 208. Herrera, dec. i. lib. vi. c. 8. 

» Chader. Hist. N. Fr. iii. 216,21T. Lery ap. dc Bry, iii. 204. 
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gling enemy.*' The exploits of a noted warrior, in 
such solitary excursions, often form the chief part in 
the history of an American campaign and their 
elders connive at such irregular sallies, as they tend 
to cherish a martial spirit, and accustom their people 
to enterprise and danger."* But when a war is na¬ 
tional, and undertaken by public authority, the de¬ 
liberations are formal and slow. The elders assem¬ 
ble, they deliver their opinion in solemn speeches, 
they weigh with maturity the nature of the enter¬ 
prise, and 'balance its beneficial or disadvantageous 
consequences with no inconsiderable portion of poli¬ 
tical discernment or sagacity. Their priests and 
soothsayers are consulted, and sometimes they ask 
the advice even of their women.*^ If the determina¬ 
tion be for war, they prepare for it with much cere¬ 
mony. A leader offers to conduct the expedition, 
and is accepted. But no man is constrained to fol¬ 
low him ; the resolution of the community to com¬ 
mence hostilities imposes no obligation upon any 
member to take part in the war. Each individual 
is-still master of his own conduct, and his engage¬ 
ment in the service is perfectly voluntary.' 

Mode of maxims by which they regulate their 

carrying military- operations, though extremely dif¬ 
ferent from those which take place among 
more civilized and populous nations, are well suited 
to their own political state, and the nature of the 
country in which they act. They never take the field 
in numerous bodies, as it would require a greater 
effort of foresight and industry, than is usual among 
savages, to provide for their subsistence, during a 
march of some hundred miles through dreary forests, 
or during a long voyage upon their lakes and rivers. 

*» See Note Xll. *■ See Note XITl. 

^ Bossb, i. 140. J>rj ap. de Bry, 215. Hennepin Mteurs de» Saue. 4U Lofitau. 
li 169 e Charlev. Hist. N. Fr. 21o. 2d8. Biel, 567. 380. 

f Charier. Hist. N. Fr. 217,218. 
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Their armies are not encumbered with baggage or 
military stores. Each warrior, besides his arms, 
carries a mat and a small bag of pounded maize, and 
with these is completMy equipped for any service. 
While at a distance from the enetny’s frontier, they 
disperse through the woodsy and support themselves 
with the game which they kill, br the fish which 
they catch. As they approach nearer to the terri¬ 
tories of the nation which they intend to attack, they 
collect their troops, and advance with greater cau¬ 
tion. Even in their hottest and most active wars, 
they proceed wholly by stratagem and ambuscade. 
They place not their glory in attacking their ene¬ 
mies with open fdrce. To surprise and destroy is 
the greatest merit of a commander, and the highest 
pride of his followers. War and hunting are their 
only occupations, and they conduct both with the 
same spirit and the same arts. They follow the 
track of thpir enemies throng the forest. They en¬ 
deavour to discover their haunts, they lurk in some 
thicket near to these, and, with the patience of a 
Sportsman lying in wait for game, will continue in 
their station day after day, until they can rush upon 
their prey when most secure, and least able to resist 
them. If they meet no straggling party of the 
enemy, they advance towards their villages, but with 
such solicitude to conceal their olivn approach, that 
they often cr^p on their hands and fhet through the 
woods, and'paint their skins of the same colour with 
the withered leaves, in order to avoid detection.* If 
so fortunate as to remain unobserved, they set on fire 
the enemies’ huts in the dead of night, and massacre 
the inhabitants, as they fly naked and defenceless 
from the flames. If they hope to effect a retreat 
without being pursued, they cariy off some prison- 

vChatlev. Hist. if. Fr. lit. 337,3S3, Hennep. Mxurs de« Saur. p. 59. 
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erSjWhom they reserve for a more dreadful fate. But 
if, notwithstanding all their address and precautions, 
they find that their motions are discovered, that the 
enemy has taken the alarm, and is prepared to op¬ 
pose them, they usually deem it most prudent to 
retire. They regard it as extreme folly to meet an 
enemy who is on his guard, upon equal terms, or to 
give battle in an open field. The most distinguished 
success is a disgrace to a leader, if it has been pur¬ 
chased with any considerable loss of his followers,'' 
and they never boast of a victory, if stained with the 
blood of their own countrymen.' To fall in battle, 
instead of being reckoned an honourable death, is a 
misfortune which subjects the memory of a warrior 
to the imputation of rashness or imprudence.'" 

Not owing This system of war was universal in Ame- 
defMtof rica; and the small uncivilized tribes, dis¬ 
courage. parsed through all its different regions and 
climates, display more craft than boldness in*carrying 
on their hostilities. Struck with this conduct, so 
opposite to the ideas and maxims of Europeans, se¬ 
veral authors contend that it flows from a feeble and 
dastardly spirit peculiar to the Americans, which is 
incapable of any generous or manly exertion.' But 
when we reflect that many of these tribes, on occa¬ 
sions which call for extraordinary efibrts, not only 
defend themselves with obstinate resolution, but at¬ 
tack their enemies with the most daring courage, 
and that they possess fortitude of mind superior to 
the sense of danger or the fear of death, we must 
ascribe their habitual caution'to some other cause 
than constitutional timidity.” The number of men 
in each tribe is so small, the difficulty of rearing new 

K See Note XIV. 

‘ Charlev. Hist. N. Fr. iii. S38. SOT. Biel, 381. Lefiteu Maun de» S*u». 
ii. 34 S. ^ Charlov. iii. 376. See Note XV. 

' Recherehes Philos. »ur les Americ. i. 11.3. Voyege de Merch. I». 410. 

■» Lafiteu Maura des Sauv. U. *48, *49. Chattev. N. Fr. iu. .307. 
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members amidst the hardships and dangers of savage 
life so great, that the life of a citizen is extremely 
precious, and the preservation of it becomes a capital 
object in their policy. • Had the point of honour been 
the same among the feeble American tribes as among 
the powerful nations of Europe, had they been taught 
to court fame or victory in contempt of danger and 
death, they must have been ruined by maxims so ill 
adapted to their condition. But wherever their 
communities are more populous, so that they can act 
with considerable force, and can sustain the loss of 
several of their members, without being sensibly 
weakened, the military operations of the Americans 
more nearly resemble those of other nations. The 
Brazilians, as well as the tribes situated upon the 
banks of the river De la Plata, often take the field in 
such numerous bodies, as deserve the name of ar¬ 
mies." They defy their enemies to the combat, en¬ 
gage in regular battles, and maintain the conflict with 
that desperate ferocity, which is natural to men who, 
having no idea of war but that of exterminating their 
enemies, never give or take quarter." In the powerful 
empires of Mexico and Peru, great armies were as¬ 
sembled, frequent battles were fought, and the theory 
as well as practice of war were different from what 
took place in those petty societies which assume the 
name of nations. 

Incapable though vigilance and attention are the 

of order or qualities chiefly requisite, where the object 
discipline. deccivc and to surprise; and 

though the American^, when acting singly, display 
an amazing degree of address in concealing their own 
motions, and discovering those of an enemy, yet it is 
remarkable that, when they take the field in patties, 
they can seldom be brought to observe the precau¬ 
tions most essential to their own security. Such is 

■ Fabri Veriss. Descript. Indiai ap. de Bry, »ii. p. 42. " See Note XVI. 
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the difficulty of accustoming savages to subordina¬ 
tion, or to act in concert; such is their impatience un¬ 
der restraint, and such their caprice and presumption, 
that it is rarely they can be brought to conform them¬ 
selves to the counsels and directions of their leaders. 
They never station sentinels around the place where 
they rest at night, and after marching some hundred 
miles to surprise an enemy, are often surprised them¬ 
selves, and cut off, while sunk in as profound sleep 
as if they were not within reach of danger.’’ 

If, notwithstanding this negligence and security, 
which often frustrate their most artful schemes, they 
catch the enemy unprepared, they rush upon them 
with the utmost ferocity, and tearing off the scalps 
of all those who fall victims to their rage,'' they carry 
home those strange trophies in triumph. These they 
preserve as monuments, not only of their own prow¬ 
ess, but of the vengeance which their arm has in¬ 
flicted upon the people who were objects of public- 
resentment.' They are still more solicitous to seize 
prisoners. During their retreat, if they hope to effect 
it unmolested, the prisoners are commonly exempt 
from any insult, and treated with some degree of 
humanity, though guarded with the most strict at¬ 
tention. 

But after this temporary suspension, the 
Treatment r^^e jjf tijg conquoroTs rekindles with new 
aoners. approach their own 

frontier, some of their number are dispatched to in¬ 
form their countrymen with respect to the success of 
the expedition. Then the prisoners begin to feel the 
wretchedness of their condition. The women of the 
village, together with the youth who have not at¬ 
tained to the age of bearing arms, assenible* and 


p Cliarlev. N. Fr. iii. 236, 237. 
247. Lafaontao, ii. 176. 

t See Note XVII. 
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forming themselves into two lines, through which the 
prisoners must pasS, beat and bruise them with sticks 
or stones in a cruel manner.’ After this first grati¬ 
fication of their rage against their enemies, follov/ 
lamentations for the loss of such of their own coun¬ 
trymen as have fallen in the service, accompanied 
with words and actions which seem to express the 
utmost anguish and grief. But in a moment, upon 
a signal given, their fears cease; they pass, with a 
sudden and unaccountable transition, from the depths 
of sorrow to the transports of joy ; and begin td cele¬ 
brate their victory with all the wild exultation of a 
barbarous triumph.* The fate of the prisoners re¬ 
mains still undecided. The old men deliberate con¬ 
cerning it. Some are destined to be tortured to 
death, in order to satiate the revenge of the conquer¬ 
ors ; some to replace the members which the com¬ 
munity has lost .in that or former wars. They who 
are reserved for this milder fate, are led to the huts 
of those whose friends have been killed. The women 
meet them at the door, and if they receive them, 
their sufferings are at an end. They are adopted into 
the family, and according to their phrase, are seated 
upon the mat of the deceased. They assume his 
name, they hold the same rank, a^d are treated 
thenceforward with all the tenderness due to a father, 
a brother, a husband, or a friend. -But if, either from 
caprice or an unrelenting desire of revenge, the wo¬ 
men of any family refuse to accept of the prisoner 
who is.offered to them, his doom is fixed. No power 
can thdU save him from torture and death. 

Their in^,' While their lot is in suspense, the prisoners 

themselves appear altogether unconcerned 
thoirjifc aboht what may befall them. They talk, they 
eat, they sleep, as if theylWere perfectly at ease, and 
no danger impending. When the fatal sentence is 

• XiahonUn, ii. 184. ' Charlev. Hist. N. Fr. iii. Hi!" l^afitaa, M(zurs,ii. }fi4. 
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intimated to them, they receive it with an unaltered 
countenance, raise their death-song, and prepare to 
And forti- like men. Their conquerors assemble 
tMeunder as to a^solemu festival, resolved to put the 
fortitude 4>f the captive to the utmost proof. 
A scene ensues, ■ the bare description of which is 
enough to chill the heart with horror, wherever men 
have been accustomed, by milder institutions, to re¬ 
spect their species, and to melt into tenderness at the 
sight of human sufferings. The prisoners are tied 
naked to a stake, but so as to be at liberty to move 
round it. All who are present, men, women, and 
children, rush upon them like furies. . Every species 
of torture is applied that the rancour of revenge can 
invent. Some burn their limbs with red-hot irons, 
some mangle their bodies with knives, others tear 
their flesh from their bones, pluck out their nails by 
the roots, and rend and twist their sinews. They 
vie with one another in refinement of torture. No¬ 
thing sets bounds to their rage but tlie dread of 
abridging the duration of their vengeance by hasten¬ 
ing the death of the sufferers; and such is their cruel 
ingenuity in tormenting, that, by avoiding indus¬ 
triously to hurt any vital part, they often prolong this 
scene of anguish for several days. In spite of all that 
they suffer, the victims continue to chant their death- 
song with a firm voice, they boast of their own ex¬ 
ploits, they insult their tormentors for their want of 
skill in avenging their friends and relations, they 
warn them of the vengeance which awaits them on 
account of what they a,re now doing, and excite their 
ferocity by the 'must .provoking reproaches and 
threats. To display undaunted fortitude in auch 
dreadful situations, is the noblest triumph of a War¬ 
rior. To avoid the trial ^ a voluntary death, or to 
shrink under it,'is deemed infamous and cowardly. 
If any one betriiy symptoms of timidity, his tor- 

d.2 
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mentors often dispatch him at once with .contempt,* 
as unworthy pf being treated like a man.“ Animated 
with those ideas, they endure, without a groan, what 
it seems almost impossible that human nMure should 
sustain. They appear to be not only insensible of 
pain, but to court it. Forbear,” said -an aged chief 
of the Iroquois, when his insults had provoked one 
of his tormentors to wound him with a knife, “for¬ 
bear these stabs of your knife, and rather let me die 
by fire, that those dogs, your allies, from beyond the 
sea, may learn by my example to suffer like men.”* 
This magnanimity, of which there are frequent in¬ 
stances among the American warriors, instead of ex¬ 
citing admiration, or calling forth sympathy, exaspe¬ 
rates the fierce spirit of their torturers to fresh acts 
of cruelty." Weary, at length, of contending with 
men, whose constancy of mind they cannot vanquish, 
some chief, in a rage, puts a period to their sufferings, 
by dispatching them with his dagger or club.^ 
somcfme. barbarous scene is often succeeded by 

eat their ouc uo Icss shockuig. As it is impossible to 
prisoners, ^ppgg^gg ^jjg fg^ gpint of revenge which rages 

in the heart of a savage, this frequently prompts the 
Americans to devour those unhappy persons, who 
have been the victims of their cruelty. In the an- 
qient world, tradition has preserved the memory of 
barbarous nations of cannibals, who fed on human 
flesh. But in every part of the New World there 
were people to whom this custom was familiar. It 
prevailed in the southern continent," in several of the 
islands,* and in various districts of North America.*’ 

* De la Potbcrie, ii. SS7. iii. 48. " Colden.'Hiit af fire Natkmi, i. 300.. 

‘.Voyages de Labont, i. 236. 

J CbarleT. Hist N. Frab. iii. 34S, &c.^85. LafitaaMoencs, R. 263. Creexij. Hist 
Caiiad. p. 73. Heftnep. Moenrs des Saur. p. 64, &c. Labont i. 333, &c. Tertre, 
ii. 405, De la Poihene, ii. 33, 8tc. ’ ■ 

* Stadias ap. de ,Bry, iii. '133. leiy, ibid. 310. Biet 384.' Lettr. Edif. 83. 
341.. Pi 80 ,k C^Ddiuiii 84. 97. Bibas, Hist', de Ids Triamph. 473. 

* Life of Coluriib. 339. Mart Dec. p. 18. Tertre, ii. 403. 

‘ Dumont, JHein. i. 334. Charier. Hist N. Fr. f. 339. ii. 14> iii. 31. De la 
Potberie, iii. 50. 
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Even in those parts, where circtimstances, with 
which we are unacquainted, had in a great measure 
abolished this practice, it seems formerly to have 
been so well known, that it is incorporated into the 
idiom of their language. Among the Iroquois, the 
phrase by which they express their resolution of 
making war against sui enemy is, “ Let us go and eat 
that nation.” If they solicit the aid of a neighbour¬ 
ing tribe, they invke it to “ eat broth made of the 
flesh of their enemies,”' Nor was the practice pecu¬ 
liar to rude unpolished tribes; ‘ the principle from 
which it took rise is so deeply rooted in the minds 
of the Americans, that it subsisted in Mexico, one of 
the civilized empires in the New World, and relics of 
it may be discovered among the more mild inhabi¬ 
tants of Peru. It was not scarcity of food, as some 
authors imagine, and the importunate cravings of 
hunger, which forced the Americans to those horrid 
repasts on their fellow-creatures. Human flesh was 
never used as common food in any country, and the 
various relations concerning people who reckoned it 
among the stated means of subsistence, flow from the 
credulity and mistakes of travellers. The rancour of 
revenge first prompted men to this barbarous action.** 
The fiercest tabes devoured none but prisoners taken 
in war, or such as they regarded as enemies.' Wo¬ 
men and children who were not the objects of en¬ 
mity, if not cut off in the fury of their first inroad 
into a hostile country, seldom suftered by the deli¬ 
berate effects of their revenge.*^ 

The people of South America gratify their revenge, 
in a manner somewhat different, but with no less un¬ 
relenting rancour. There, prisoners, after meeting 

• 

Charlev. Hist. N. Fr. iil. 308, 309. LcUr. £tlif, 33. p. 377. I>e U Fotberie. 
iL 398. See Mote XVIII. 

Biet, 383. Bianco, Conmsion de Firitu, p. 38. Bancroft, Nat. HUl of 
Gttiana, p. 239, &c. ‘ See Note XIX. 

t Biet.383, Bandiiii, Vita di Ameiico, 84. Tertrc, 403. FermiD. Desciip. de 
Su'in. i. 54. 
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at their first entrance with the same rough reception 
as among the North Americans,* are not only exempt 
from injury, but treated with the greatest kindness. 
They are feasted and caressed, and some beautiful 
young women are appointed to attend and solace 
them. It is not easy to account for this part of their 
conduct, unless we^ impute it to a. refinement in 
cruelty. For, while they seem studious to attach 
the captives to life, by supplying them with every 
enjoyment that can render it agreeable, their doom 
is irrevocably fixed. On a day appointed, the vic¬ 
torious tribe assembles, the prisoner is brought forth 
with great solemnity, he views the preparations for 
the sacrifice with as much indifference as if he him¬ 
self were not the victim, and, meeting his fate with 
undaunted firmness, is dispatched with a single blow. 
The moment he falls, the' women seize the body, and 
dress it for the feast. They besmear .their children 
with the blood, in order to kindle in ^eir bosoms a 
hatred of their enemies, which is never extinguished, 
and all join in feeding upon the flesh with amazing 
greediness and exultation.'* To devour the body,of 
a slaughtered enemy, they deem the most complete 
and exquisite gratification of revenge. Wherever 
this practice prevails, captives never escape death, 
but they are not tortured with the same cruelty as 
among tribes which are less accustomed to such 
horrid feasts.' 

As the constancy of every American warrior may 
be put tp 'such severe proof, the great object of mili¬ 
tary education and discipline in the New World is to 
form the mind to sustain if. When nations carry on 
war with open force, defy their enemies to the com¬ 
bat, and’vanquish them by the s<|||;eriority of their 
skill or courage, soldiers are trained to be active, vi- 

(.Sndius ap. de Bry, iii. p. 40.123. 

•> ibid. uL'128,&o. Le^,ibid. JIO. ! See Note XX. 
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gorous,^ and enterprising. But in America, where 
the genius and maxims of war are extremely different, 
passive fortitude is the quality in highest estimation. 
Accordingly, it is early the study of the Americans 
to acquire sentiments and' habits, which will enable 
them to behave like men, when their resolution shall 
be put .to the proof. As the yodth of other nations 
exercise themselves in feats of activity and force, 
those of Anierica vje with one another in exhibitions 
of their patience under sufferings. They harden 
their- nerves by those voluntary trials, and gradually 
accustom themselves to endure the sharpest pain 
without complaining. A boy and girl will bind their 
naked arms together, and place a burning coal be¬ 
tween them, in order to try who first discovers such 
impatience as to shake it off.'' All the trials, cus¬ 
tomary in America, when a youth is admitted into 
the class of warriors, or when a warrior is promoted 
to the dignity of captain or chief, are accommodated to 
this idea of manliness. They are not displays of va¬ 
lour, but of patience; they are not exhibitions of 
their ability to offend, but of their capacity .to suffer. 
Among the tribes on the banks of the Orinoco, if a 
warrior aspires to the rank of captain, his probation 
begins with a long fast, more rigid than any ever ob¬ 
served by the most abstemious heiTnit. At the close 
of this the chiefs assemble, each gives him three 
lashes with a large whip, applied so vigorously, that 
his body is almost flayed, and if he betrays the least 
symptoms of impatience or even sensibility, he is 
disgraced for ever, and rejected as unworthy of the 
honour to which he aspires. After some interval, 
the constancy of the candidate is proved by a more 
excruciating trial. He is laid in a hammock with his 
hands bound fast, and an innumerable multitude of 
venomous ants, whose bite occasions exquisite pain, 

k Cb&iicT. Hist N. Fr. Si. 307. 
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aiid produces a violent inflammation, are thrown 
upon him. The judges of his merit stahd around the 
hammock, and, while these cruel insects fasten upon 
the most sensible parts of his body, a sigh, a groan, 
an involuntary motion expressive of what he suffers, 
would exclude him for ever from the rank of captain. 
Even after this evidence of his fortitude, it is not 
deemed to be completely ascertained, but must stand 
another test more dreadful than any he ha§ hitherto 
undergone. He is again suspended in his hammock, 
and covered with leaves of the palmetto. A fire of 
stinking herbs is kindled underneath, so as he may 
feel its heat, and be involved in its smoke. Though 
scorched and almost suffocated, he must continue to 
endure with the same patient insensibility. Many 
perish in this rude essay of their firmness and cou¬ 
rage, but such as go through it with applause, receive 
the ensigns of their new dignity with much solem¬ 
nity, and are ever after regarded as leaders of ap¬ 
proved resolution, whose behaviour, in the most 
trying situations, will do honour to their country.* 
In North America, the previous trial of a warrior is 
neither so formal, nor so severe. Though, even 
there, before a youth is permitted to bear arms, his 
patience and fortitude are proved by blows, by fire, 
and by insults, more intolerable to a haughty spirit 
than both.” 

The amazing steadiness with which the Americans 
endure the most exquisite torments, has induced 
some authors to suppose that, from the peculiar fee¬ 
bleness of their frame, their sensibility is not so acute 
as that of other people; as women, and persons of a 
relaxed habit, are observed to be less affected with 
paip than robust men, whose nerves are more firmly 
braced. But the constitution of the Americans is not 
so difierent, in its texture, from that of the rest of the 

> GumUla, ii. *86, &c. Biel. 376, icc. «> Charley, Hut. N. Fr. iii. 219. 
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human species, as to account for this diversity in their 
ehaviour. It flows from a principle of honour, in¬ 
stilled early and cultivated with such care, as to in¬ 
spire man in his rudest state with an heroic magna¬ 
nimity, to which philosophy hath endeavoured, in 
vain, to form him, when more highly improved and 
polished. This invincible constancy he has been 
taught to consider as the chief distinction of a man, 
and the highest attainment of a warrior. The ideas 
which influence his conduct, and the passions which 
take possession of his heart, are few. They operate 
of course with more decisive effect, than when the 
mind is crowded with a multiplicity of object.s, or 
distracted by the variety of its pursuits ; and when 
every motive that acts with any force in forming the 
sentiments of a savage, prompts him to suffer with 
dignity, he will bear what might seem to be impos¬ 
sible for human patience to sustain. But wherever 
the fortitude of the Americans is not roused to exer¬ 
tion by their ideas of honour, their feelings of pain 
are the same with those of the rest of mankind." IVor 
is that patience under sufferings for which the Ame¬ 
ricans have been so justly celebrated, a universal 
attainment. The constancy of many of the victims 
is overcome by the agonies of torture. Their weak¬ 
ness and lamentations complete the triumph of their 
enemies, and reflect disgrace upon their own country." 
Wasted by Tlic perpetual hostilities carried on among 
pe*u*ar^ the American tribes are productive of very 
fatal effects. Even in seasons of public tran¬ 
quillity, their imperfect industry does not supply 
them with any superfluous store of provisions; but 
when the irruption of an enemy desolates tlieir cul¬ 
tivated lands, or disturbs them in their hunting ex¬ 
cursions, such a calamity reduces a community, na¬ 
turally improvident and destitute of resources, to 

" See Note XXI. » Charley. UUl. N. Fr. iii. 2-18. 883. Uc la rollicric, iii. 48. 
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ebrtreme want. All the people of the district that is 
invaded, are frequently forced to take refuge in woods 
or mountains, which can afford them little subsist¬ 
ence, and where many of them perish. Notwith¬ 
standing their excessive caution in conducting their 
military operations, and the solicitude of every leader 
to preserve the lives of his fqllowers, as the rude 
tribes in America seldom enjoy any interval of peace, 
the loss of men among them is considerable in pro¬ 
portion to the degree of population. Thus famine 
and the sword combine in thinning their numbers. 
All their communities are feeble, and nothing now 
remains of several nations, which were once consi¬ 
derable, but the name.’’ 

Becruit Sensible of this continual decay, there are 
their num- tribes which endeavour to recruit their na- 
edoptmg tional force when exhausted, by adopting pri- 
prisoners. gongj-s taken in waif and by this expedient 
prevent their total extinction. The practice, how¬ 
ever, is not universally received. Resentment ope¬ 
rates more powerfully among savages, than consi¬ 
derations of policy. Far the greater part of their 
captives was anciently sacrificed to their vengeance, 
and it is only since their numbers began to decline 
fast, that they have generally adopted milder max¬ 
ims. But such as they do naturalize, renounce for 
ever their native tribe, and assume the manners as 
well as passions of the people by whom they are 
adopted,’ so entirely, that they often join them in 
expeditions against their own fcountrym^. ^ Such a 
;sudden transition, and so repugnant to one of the 
most powerful instincts implanted by nature, would 
be deemed strange among many people; but among 
the members of small communities,, where national 
enmity is vtoleni and deep-rooted, jt has the appear- 

1 ^ Charlev. HUt N. ft. iii. ®02, 205. 429. feumilia, U, 227, &c. 

^ Charley* Hist. N. fx. lii. ii. 5P6. 
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ance of being still more unaccountable. It seems; 
however, to result naturally from the principles upon 
which war is carried on in America. When nations 
ahn at exterminating their enemies, no exchange of 
prisoners can ever take place. From the moment one 
is made a prisoner, his country and his friends con¬ 
sider him as dead." He has incurred indelible dis¬ 
grace by suffering himself to be surprised or to be 
taken by an enemy; and were he to return home, 
after such a stain upon his honour, his nearest rela- 
, tions would not receive or even acknowledge that 
they knew him.’ Some tribes were still more rigid, 
and if a prisoner returned, the infamy which he had 
brought on his country was expiated, by putting him 
instantly to death.' As the unfortunate captive is 
thus an outcast from his own country, and the ties 
which bound him to it are irreparably broken, he 
feels less reluctance in forming a new connexion with 
people, who, as an evidence of their friendly senti¬ 
ments, not only deliver him from a cruel death, but 
offer to admit him to all the rights of a fellow-citizen. 
The perfect similarity of manners among savage na¬ 
tions facilitates and completes the union, and induces 
a captive to transfer not only his allegiance, but his 
affection, to the community into the bosom of which 
he is received. 

Their in- though war be the chief occupation of 

feriority in jjjen in their rude state, and to excel in it 
lishedna. theif highest oiistinction and pnde,their infe- 

riority is always manifest when they, engage 
in competition with polished Rations. Destitute of 
that foresight which discerns and provides for remote 
events, strangers to the union and mutual confidence 
requisite in forming any extensive plan of operations, 
and incapable of the subordination? no less requisite 

' See Note XXII. * tabont, ii. 185, 185. 

‘ Herrea, “i. lib. ir. c. 16. p, 173. 
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in carrying such plans into execution, savage nations 
may astonish a disciplined enemy by their valour, 
but seldom prorfe formidable to him by their conduct; 
and whenever the contest is of long continuance, 
must yield to superior art.”, The empires of Peru and 
Me^o, though their progress in civilization, when 
measured by the jpuropean or Asiatic standards, was 
inconsiderable, acquired such an ascendancy over the 
rude ttibes around them, that they subjected most of 
them with great facility to their power. When the 
people of EuropO overran the various provinces of 
America, this superiority was still more conspicuous. 
Neither the courage nor number of the natives could 
repel a handful of invaders. The alienation and en¬ 
mity, prevalent among barbarians, prevented them 
from uniting in any common scheme of defence, and 
while each tribe fought separately, all were subdued. 

VI. The arts of rude nations unacquainted 

Their arts. . , , /. i i n • ^ 

With the use or metals, hardly merit any atten¬ 
tion on their own account, but are worthy of some 
notice, as far as they serve to display the genius and 
manners of man in this stage of his progress. The 
first distress a savage must feel, will arise from the 
manner in which his body is affected, by the heat, or 
cold, or moisture, of the climate under which he lives; 

Dress and prOvidc SODie CO- 

ornaincDts. yering for his own defence. In the warmer 
and mbre mild climates of America^ none of the rude 
tribes were clothed. To most of them nature had 
not even suggested any idea of impropriety in being 
altogether uncovered,''' As under a mild climate there 
was little need of any defence from the injuries of 
the air, and their extreme indolence shunned every 
species of labour to which it was not urged by abso¬ 
lute necessity, aM the inhabitants of the isles, and a 

« See Note XXir.’ 

hery Navigat ap* de Bry^ iii. p. 164.' Life of Columbus, c. 24. Venegas 
Hht. of Caiiforu. |f JO. 
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considerable part of the people on the continent, re¬ 
mained in this state of naked simplicity. Others 
were satisfied with some slight covering, such aa 
decency required. But though naked, they were not 
unadorned. They dressed their hair in many dif¬ 
ferent forms. They fastened bits of gold, or shells, 
or shining stones, in their ears, their noses, and 
cheeks.* They stained their skins with a great va¬ 
riety of figures ; and they spent much time, and sub¬ 
mitted to great pain, in ornamenting their persons in 
this fantastic manner. Vanity, however, which finds 
endless occupation for ingenuity and invention, in 
nations where dress has become a complex and in¬ 
tricate art, is circumscribed within so narrow bounds, 
and confined to so few articles among naked savages, 
that theytare not satisfied with those simple deco¬ 
rations, and have a wonderful propensity to alter the 
natural form of their bodies, in order to render it (as 
they imagine) more perfect and beautiful. This prac¬ 
tice was universal among the rudest of the American 
tribes. Their operations for that purpose begin as 
soon as an infant is born. By compressing the bones 
of the skull, while still soft and flexible, some flatten 
the crown of their heads; some squeeze them into 
the shape of a cone; others mould them as much as 
possible into a square figureand they often endan¬ 
ger the lives of their posterity by their violent and 
absurd efforts to derange the plan of nature, or to 
improve upon her d-esigns. But in all their attempts 
either to ^dorp or’tu . new-model their persons, it 
seems to have been less the object of the Americans 
to please, or to appear beautiful, than to give an air 
of dignity and terror to their aspect. Their attention 
to dress had more reference to war than to gallantry. 


* Lery ap< de Bry, iii« p* 165. Lcttr. Edifltote*! JO. #23* 

T Oviedo Hii* lib. iii. c. 5. UBoa, i. 389. Voyage de Ubat. ii. ?*. Cliarlev. 
iii. 323. Gomilla. i. Stc. Acugoa ReUt. de la Riv. d« Amu. ii. 83. La*- 
siotis Voyage to CaroUtia# p. 33. 
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llie -difiefence in Hank and estiination between the 
two sexes ao as seems ttf have extih- 

^skedj in 'some measure, their solicitude to appear 
n^utually amiaWe. The man deemed^it l^eath him 
to adorn his pCTson, for th^e sake of one on whom he 
.i(j^a;[?^cu8t0med to,Jook"Klown as a slave. It was 
i^warrio^yd in view to enter the council of 
mr nanon, or to^^Ke the field against its enemies, 
that he assumed ®iis choicest ornaments, and decked 
his person with the nicest care.* The decorations of 
the women were few and simple; whatever was pre¬ 
cious or^plhndid was reserved for the men. In sevei# 
tribes the wonien were obliged to ^end a consider¬ 
able part of their tane’ every day in adorning and 
^nting their husbands, and couldA>estow little at¬ 
tention upon ornamenting themselves. Am#ng a race 
of men so haughty as to despise, or so cold as to neg¬ 
lect them, the women natui^ly became careless and 
sl6venly,^and the love'of finery and show, which has 
been deemed thek favourite passion, was confined 
chiefly to the other sex.* ,.Tp d^k his person was 
the distinction of a warrior, as well as one of his most 
serious occupations.'’ Jn'one part' of their dress, 
which, at first eighty, appears the most singular and 
capricious, the‘Americans have discovered consider¬ 
able sagacity in providing' against the chief incon- 
vemet^ces of their climate, wluch'i?^ often sultry and 
moist ^ mtces^. /|A11 the different ffibes, which re¬ 
main unclothed^' 8R;|^.accustomed to anoint and rub 
their, bodies with the grease of animals, vsritH viscous 
gums, and with.^ils of diffireht kinds* By this they 
check that profuse perspiratio^, ^ich, in the torrid 
s^ne, wastei^e vigour of the frame, and abridges 


• Wnfet’s 142. Lery »p. de Biy, 18.' idr. ' Clwlwr. Hijt. N. -Fran, 

in. 91S. 222. - 

Charier. HUt. de U Nony. France,-iii. 278. 327.” Lafitan, ii. 53. Kalm’s 
Voyage, iB, 273, Lery ap. de Bry, Ui. 163,170* Poreh.. Pilgr. ir. 1287. Kibaa 
But. dei 9 aj^pte£e$. 472 . >• $ee Ndte XXIV. ' 
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the period of humam life. By this, too, they provide 
a defence against th4 extreme moisture daring the 
rainy season.* They likewise, at certain seasons, 
tmnper paapt of different colours with those unctuous 
substances, and bedaub themselves plentifully with 
that composition. Sheathed with this impenetrable 
varnish, their skins are not only jwotected from the 
penetrating heat of the sun, but' |i.s all the innume¬ 
rable tribes of insects have an antipathy to the smell 
or taste of that mixture, they are delivered from 
their teasing persecution, which amidst forests and 
marshes, especially in the warmer regions, would 
have been altogether intolerable in a state of perfect 
nakedness.'* ' 

Habita- The next object to dress that will engage 
tions. attention of a savage, is to prepare some 

habitation which may afford, him shelter by day, and 
a retreat at night. Whatever is connected with his 
ideas of personal dignity, vvhatever bears any refer¬ 
ence to his military character, the savage warrior 
deems an object of importance. Whatever relates 
only to peaceable and inactive life, he views with 
indifference. Hence, though finically attentive to 
dress, he is little solieitous about^the eleganee or 
disposition of his habitation. Savage nations, far 
from that state of improvement, in which the mode 
of living is considered as a mark of distinction, and 
unacquainted with those wants, which require a va¬ 
riety of accommodation, regulate the construction of 
their houses according to their limited ideas of neces¬ 
sity. Some of the American tribes were so extremely 
rude, and had, advaUc^ so little beydnd the primevsil 
simplicity of nature, that ^hey had no houses at tdl. 
During the day, they take shelter from the scorching 
rays of the sun under thick trees; at night they form 

C See Nofe XXV. 
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a shed wxth.their;4>rsinches and leaves.* In the rainy 
seasonL they into coves, the hand of 

natnt^, pr hollowed out b,yc,;their» own industry.^ 
Others, who haye no fixed abode, and ro^ through 
the forest in q\ipst of game, sojourn in temporary 
huts^ ^which. they erect with little labour, and aban^ 
4pn without any concern. The inhabitants of those 
vast plains, which we deluged by the overflowing of 
rivers during the heavy rains that fall periodically 
between the tropics, raise houses upon piles fastened 
in the ground, or'place them among the boughs of 
trees, ahd are, thus safe amidst that wide extended 
inundation which surrounds them.* Such were the 
first essays of the rudest Americans towards pro¬ 
viding themselves with habitations. But even among 
tribes which are, more improved, and whose resi- 
dehce is become altogether fixed, the structure of 
their houses is extremely niean and simple. They 
atjl wretqhed huts, sometimes of an oblong and some¬ 
times of a curcular form, intended merely for shelter, 
with no view to elegance, and litjle attention to con- 
veniency. The doors are so low that it is necessary 
to bend or to creep pn the hands and feet in order to 
enter them. Ttey are without windows, and have 
a large hole in the middle of the roof, to convey out 
tjie smoke. To follow travellers in other minute 
eircuifi'stances of their descriptions, is not only be¬ 
neath ,the^^dignity:,^f histpry; but would be foreign to 
the object of my jreaearches. One circumstance me¬ 
rits attention, as it is singular, and illustrates the 
character of th%people. Sotne of their houses are 
so large as to cdhtain accomfifc(i^tiqn .for fourscore 
a hundred-^etsons. These are »Duilt for the re- 

« See Note XXVI. 

^ I«ttrei Edif. V.'273. yeneg«*?!Hjst. of> Callfor. i. 76. Lozano De^crip. del 
Gran Chaco, p. 65. Lettra. Edif. H. 176. GdipUI*> i* 383. Bancroft Nat. Hiat. 
of Guiana, 277, '■ ' 
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ception of different fiimUies, whi6i|t dwm together 
onder the ffiof,* and often ai^^d a common 
fire, without eejiarate npartmenta, or any kind of 
screen or i^ition. beltreen the sp|ces which they 
-respectively occupy. As soon as men haviS^acquired 
distinct ideas of property;; dr when they are so^hch 
attached to their females, as ts^atch tlii^’-i^th 
care and jealousy; families of cdti|^e divide Sd set¬ 
tle in separate houses, where they can secure hud 
guard whatever they wish to preserve. This sin¬ 
gular mode of habitation among leveral people of 
America, may therefore be consider^ iSot Only as 
the effect of their imperfect notions concerning pro¬ 
perty, but as a proof of ina^leixlion and indifference 
towards their women. If they had not been ac¬ 
customed to perfect equality, such an arrangement 
could not have taken place. If their sensibility had 
been apt to have taken alarm, they would not have 
trusted the virtue of Iheir wonienaundst thotemp^- 
tions and opportunities of such a promiscuous inter¬ 
course. At the same time, the perpetual, concord 
which reigns in habitations where so many families 
are crowded together, is. surprising, and affords a 
striking evidence that they must bo^pebple of either 
a very gentle, or of a .very phlegmatic temper, who, 
in such a situation, are uiaicquainted with aniiposity^j 
brawling, and discord^ 

xheu After making some prov^p forSbiS di488 
and habitation, a savage perceive Ae ne¬ 
cessity of preparing prbperiarms with w^ich to as¬ 
sault or repel an This, ac^rdingly, has 

early exmcised ^e^i^enuity and mvention of a|l 
rude nations. The first^^nsive! wmpons wd^ 
doubtl^ such as chalice pimsented, ind^^e fint ef- 

hSaeNotaXXVn. 
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Art ap(m e^tre^eljr 

awki#fd Caubs-j^^ heavy 

woo<!H stakes haide^d in ^e lbii^ lances virhose 
heads were anned with flint or the hones of some 
animal, are weapons knoiiftR^to &e rudest nations. 
All these, however, were of use only in dose en¬ 
counter. But men wished to annoy their enemies 
white at a distanc^ and' the bow and arrow is the 
most early invention for this purpose. This weapon 
is in the hands of people, whose advances in im¬ 
provement are extremely inconsiderable, and is fa¬ 
miliar tb the inhabitants of every quarter of the globe. 
It is remarkable, however, that some tribes in Ame¬ 
rica were so destitute of art and ingenuity, that they 
had hot attained to the discovery of this simple in- 
vention,'^ and seem to have been unacquainted with 
the use of any missive weapon.; The slihg, though 
in its construction not more complex than the bow, 
and among many nations of equal antiquity, was 
little, known to the people of North America,' or the 
isknds, but appears to have been used by a few tribes 
in the southern continent.”' The people, in some 
provinces of Chilv and those of Patagonia, towards 
the southern mctremity of America, use a weapon 
peculiar to themselves. They fltsten stones, about 
^e size of a fist, to each end of a leathm* thong of 
bight feet in length, and swinging these round their 
hes^s, throw thein with such dexterity,'that they 
seldom miss the object at which they aim,” 

' Among people who had hardly any oocn- 
doBM^ .pation but war or hunting, the chkf exertions 
utendb. . ^ ^ ^ industry, were 

naturally directed towards these objects. With re- 


* Piedr^U Conq. del Nuevo Ifc it, 

' Nuuf. deAlv. Nnn.Cabe<adeV»c»,ft t p. It, 

" Hedudi. p. 16. See Note XXVtu. 

■ Ovalle's adulen of ChiTu Cbttrcb.r^CdUeel. iii.81>. Fanaei’t Deicifpt. of 
Pategon. p. ISO. * See Note XXIX. 
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spedt to etrccy else, their Mte. ind desires 
were so their mventmllm' aot,^e|^Q 

the stretch< As food and habiteticms are^per- 
fectly simple, their domestic uteneils are lesr end 
rude. Some of the southern tribes ^had discovered 
the. art of forming vessels of earthenware, rad 
them in the sun, so as they coul^^ndure the^l^, , In 
North America, they hollowed apiece of harti wo^ 
into the form of a kettle, and filling it with water 
brought it to boil, by putting red-hot stones into it.’’ 
Dreuing These vessels they used in preparing part of- 
t^irfood. their provisions; and this may ba cot^idered 
as a step towards refinement and luxury, .for men m 
their rudest state were not acquainted wiih. any me¬ 
thod of dressing their victuals but by roasting'thepi 
on the fire; and among several tri^s in Americ^ 
this is the only species of cookery yet known.^ But 
Construe. mastcrpicce of art, among the savages erf" 
lionoftbeir America, is the construction, of their camms. 
ennoes. Esquimaux, shut up m his boat of ^kal^ 
bone, covered with the ^ins of adds, can lirave th^ 
stormy ocean, on which the barrenness of his conn- 
fry compels him to depend for the chief part of bis 
subsistence.' The people of Canada venture upon 
their rivers rad laioM in boats made of the bark of 
trees, rad so light that* two men can carry them, 
wherever shallows dr cataracts obstruct the navigk^ 
tion." In these frail vessels they tmdertaliiDe and ac¬ 
complish long voyages.* The inhabitants of the isles 
rad of the Southern continent form thmr canoes by 
hoUowifig the trunk of a large tree,'#itii mfoute !»• 
hour; rad though m ^pearrace they are extrem^ 
awkwafd and unwieldy, ^y paddle and steer tihmn 
with such dexterity, that Europeans, well acquainted 
with all the improvements in the science of i»v%a- 

F Ch»dev. Hnt. K.Vr. iii.Sn. ^SeeNoltXXX. 

' ElHs Voj. 1S3. • See Xote UXL ‘ & <13. 
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tioDy .have oeea s^tonisbed at the rapidity of their 
motion, and the ^^uickness of their evolutions. Thw 
pirogue, or war-boats, are so large as to carry foii;y 
or fifty men; their canoes employed in fis^igand in 
short voyages are less capacious.” The form as well 
as materials of nil these various kinds of vesselsj, is 
well adapted to the service fOT which they are des¬ 
tined; and the more minutely they are examined, 
the mechanism of their structure, as well as neatness 
, of their fabric, will appear the more surprising, 
i But, in every attempt towards industry 

among the Americans, one striking quality 
to labour, ju their character is conspicuous. They ap¬ 
ply to work without ardour, carry it on with little 
activity, and, like children, are easily diverted from' 
it. Even in operations which seem the most inte¬ 
resting, and where the most powerful motives urge 
them to vigorous exertions, they labour with a lan¬ 
guid Ustlessness. Their work advances under their 
hand,with such slowness, that an eye-witness com¬ 
pares it to the imperceptible ptogress of vegetation.'' 
They will spend so many years in forming a canoe, 
that it often begins to rot with age before they finidi 
it. They will .suffer one part of a roof to decay and 
perish, before they complete.the other.’' The slight- 
'.est manual operation consumes an amazi^ length of 
time, and wilint in polished nations yiroald^hardly be 
an-effort of industry,.is among sav^s an .arduous 
undertaking. Ihis slowneM of the Americans in ex¬ 
ecuting works of every l^d may be imputed to 
various.^u8e8.. Amb^ savag^whd4o not depend 
f(ff subpiste^ effort^f reguhff industry, 

time is of s^ttieimF5rtimce> thattiiey set value 
upon it; and provided they can finish a design, they 
never regaid how long they ate eny^oyed, about it. 


■.Libt».Voyif«»,«.9l,ae.,lSl. jOTOUIu,II.S9r. 
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The tools which emplo;^ and 

defective, that eyc^ *n wli^^ mey 
must necessarily be t^ious. The hand pf die^ost 
industrious and skilful a^st, were it fumished^ith 
no better instrument a stone hatchet, a ahell, 
or the bone of sOme witnal, would find it diffic^t to 
perfect the most simj^e worir. It is by leng^ of la¬ 
bour that he must endeavour to supply his defect of 
power. But above all, the cold phlegmatic temper 
peculiar to the Americans renders their opmtions 
languid. It is almost impossible to rouse them from 
that habitual indolence to which they are sunk; and 
unless when engaged in war or htinting, they seem 
incapable of exerting any vigorous effort. Their ar¬ 
dour of application is not so great as to call forth that 
inventive spirit which suggests expedients for facili¬ 
tating and abridging labour. They will return to a 
task day after day, but all their methods of executing 
it are tedious and operose.* Even since the Euro¬ 
peans have communicated to them the knowledge of 
their instruments, and taught them to imitate their 
arts, the peculiar genius of the Americans is conspi¬ 
cuous in every atteinjpt they make. They may be 
patient and assiduous in labour, they can copy with 
a servile and minute accuracy, but discover little in¬ 
vention and no talents for dispatdi. In spite of 
instruction and example, the spirit of the race pre¬ 
dominates ; their motions are naturally tardy, and it 
is in vain to u^ them to quicken their pace. Among 
the Spaniards in America, tie work of an Indidn is a 
phrase by which t^y describe any tUng, in the exe¬ 
cution of which an^fimaense time ^ been employed, 
and much labour wasted/ 

YII. No circumstance respecting rude na- 
tions has been the object of grimier curiosity 

> Sm NoteXXXlt 
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than th$ir religious tenets and rites; and none, per¬ 
haps, has been so imperfectly understood, or repre- 
veeiOiiif seated '^h so little fidelity. Priests and 
1^,’^ missionaries are the persons who have had 
inquiiy. opportunities of carrying on this in¬ 

quiry; among the most uncivilized of the American 
tribes. Their minds, engrossed by the doctrines of 
their own religion, and habituated to its institutions, 
are apt to discover something which resembles those 
objects of their veneration, in the opinions and rites 
of every people. Whatever they contemplate, they 
view through one medium, and draw and accommo¬ 
date it to their own system. They study to reconcile 
the institutions, which fall under their observation, 
to their own creed, not to explain them according to 
the rude notions of the people themselves. They 
ascribe to them ideas which they are incapable of 
forming, and suppose them to be acquainted with 
principles and facts, which it is impossible that they 
should know. Hence, some missionaries have been 
induced to believe, that even among the most barba¬ 
rous nations in America, they had discovered traces, 
no less distinct than amazing, of their acquaintance 
vrith the sublime mysteries and peculiar institutions 
of Christianity, From their own interpretation of 
certain expressions and ceremonies, they have con¬ 
cluded that thewe peo|de had some knowledge of the 
ddctrine of the Trinity, of the incarnation of the Son 
of God, of his expiatory sacrifice, of the virtue of the 
cross^ and of the efficacy of the sacraments,' In such 
unintdjigent and creduloos guit^s, we can place 
littie corffidence.« 

But, even when we make our choice of conductors 
with the greatest care, we must not follow them with 
UBpUcit faith. An inquiry into the reUgiouB notions 

■ VcaegM,^ 88.98. TarqaeqtMU, ii. 44$. Gaicia Otigen, 182. Herrera, dec. 
4. lib. U. c. 2. dee. S> lib. iew e. 7. 
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of rude nations is inrolvedin peculiar intricacies, and 
we musf often pause in order to separate the facts 
which our informers xi^ate from the reasoning^ with 
which they are acconfpanied, or the theories which 
they build upon them. Several pious writers, more 
attentive to the importance of the subject tlian to 
the condition ,of the’^eople whose sentiments they 
were mideavouring to discover, have bestowed 
much unprofitable labour in researches of this 
nature.* 

Confined ' There are two fundamental doctrines, upon 
whole system of religion, as far as 
it can be discovered by the light of nature, is 
established. The one respects the being of a God, 
the other the immortality of the soul. To discover 
the ideas of the uncultivated nations under our re¬ 
view with regard to those important points, is not 
only an object of curiosity, but may afford instruc¬ 
tion. To these two articles I shall confine my re¬ 
searches, leaving subordinate opinions, and the detail 
of local superstitions, to more minute inquirers. 
The being Whoever has had any opportunity of examin- 
of God. ing i 0 to tijg religious opinions of persons in 
the inferior ranks of life, even in the most enlightened 
and civilized nations, will find that their system of 
belief is derived from instruction, not discovered by 
inquiry. That numerous part of the human species, 
whose lot is labour, whose principal and almost sole 
occupation is to secure subsistence, views the ar¬ 
rangement and operations of nature with little reflec¬ 
tion, and has neither leisure.nor capacity for entering 
into that path of'‘refined and intricate speculation 
which conducts to the knowledge of the principles of 
natural religion. In the early and most rude periods 
of savage life, such disquisitions are altogether un¬ 
known. When the intellectual powers are just be¬ 
ginning to unfold, and their first feeble exertions are 

•SecNoieXXXUI. 
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dicected tow^ds a few objects of psUnaiy necessity 
and use;, w^» t^e faculties.of the/mind are so li¬ 
mited, as iKxt; tc^ Jiave fonned abstract , or general 
ideas' w^n,%Dguage is so barren, bs to be destitute 
of names to dis^guish any thing that is not per¬ 
ceived by .sonje.^-the senses; it is preposterous to 
expect that man should be capable of tracing with, 
accuracy the relation between cause and, effect; or 
to suppose that he, should rise frbm the contempla¬ 
tion of the one to the knowledge of the .other, and 
form, just conceptions of a Deity, as the Creator and 
Governor of the universe. The idea of creation is 
so familiar wherever the mind is enlarged by science, 
and-illuminated with revelation, that we s^dom re¬ 
flect how;^^ profound and abstruse this idea is, or con 
aider what progress man must have made in observa¬ 
tion and research, before he, could arrive at any 
knowledge of this elementary principle in religion. 
Accordingly, several tribes have been discovered in- 
Amm-ica, which have no idea whatever of a Supreme 
Being, and no rites of religious worship. Inatten¬ 
tive to timt magnificent spectacle of beauty and order 
presented to their view, unaccustomed to reflect 
either upon what they themselves are, or to inquire 
who is the author of their existence, men, in their 
savage stete, pass their days like the animals round 
them, without knowledge or veneration of any supe- 
itOf power. Sotne rude tribes have not in their 
langu^ any pame for the Deity, nor have the most 
accurate pbse|ryem been able to discover any practice 
or institution «which seemed to imply ^t they re¬ 
cognised his authority, or were solicitopa te obtain 
his favour.*’ It is, however qnly ampng men in the’ 

> l^t. S39. Sc Bty. Si. itt. Nieahoff. C^ireh. Colt. ii. 13t. Letta. 
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most uncultivated state of nature, and their 

intellectual faculties are so feeble and linuted 
hardly to elevate theitf’ above the iiYsftibnal cieatibii, 
that we discover this total insensibility'to the im¬ 
pressions of any invisible power. 

But the human mind, formed for religion, sOon 
opens to the reeeptioil of ideas, which are destined, 
when corfedted and refined, to be the great source 
of consolation amidst the calamities of life. Among 
some of the American tribes, still in the infancy of 
improvement, we discern apprehensions of some in-** 
visible and powerful beings. These apprehensions 
are originally indistinct and perplexed, and seem to 
be suggested rather by the dread of impending evils, 
than to flow from gratitude for blessings received. 
While Nature holds oh her course with uniform and 
undisturbed regularity, men enjoy the benefits re¬ 
sulting from it, without inquiring concerning its 
cause. But every deviation from this regular course 
rouses and astonishes them. When they behold 
events to which they are not accustomed, they search 
for the reasons of them with eager curiosity. Their 
understanding is unable to penetrate into these; but' 
imagination, a more forward and ardent faculty of the 
mind, decides, without hesitation. It ascribes the 
extraordinary occurrences in nature to the influence 
of invisible beings, and supposes thaf the thunder, 
the hurricane', and the earthquake, are effects of their 
interposition. Some such confused notioniof spiritual 
or invisible power, superintending ovbr those natural 
calamities which frequently desolate the earth, an4 
terrify its inhalntants, may 3)q^ ti|M:ed among many 
rude nations.' But besides riu$, thh disasters and 
dangers of savage life are so many, and men often 
find ibemselves in situations so formidabfe, that the 
mind, sensible^ of its own weakness, hak^po resource 

< Sm Koto Xlf^v. 
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but in the guidance and |»rotection of wisdom and 
power superior to what is humap. Dejected with 
calamities which oppress him, an^ exposed to dan¬ 
gers which he cannot repel, the savage no longer 
relies upon hims|3f; he feels his own impotence, and 
sees no prospect of being extricated, but by the in¬ 
terposition of some unseen arm. Hence, in all unen¬ 
lightened nations, the first rites or practices which 
bear any resemblance to acts of religion, have it for 
their object to avert evils which men sufier or 
dread. The Manitous or Okkis of the North Ameri¬ 
cans were amulets or charms, which they imagined 
to be of such virtue; as to preserve the persons who 
reposed confidence in them from every disastrohs 
event, or they were considered as tutelary spirits, 
whose aid they might implore in cireunistances-of 
distress."* The Cemis of the islanders were reputed 
by them to be the authors of every calamity that 
afflicts the human race; they were represented under 
the most frightful forms, and religious homage was 
paid to them with no other view than to appease 
these furious deities.* Even amongthose tribes whose 
religious system was more enlarged, and who had 
formed some conception of benevolent beings, which 
delighted in conferring benefits, as well as of malicious 
powers prone to inflict evil; superstition still appears 
as the offspring of fes^r, and all its efforts were em¬ 
ployed to avert calamities. They were persuaded 
that their good deities, prompted by the beneficence 
of their nature, would bestow every blessing in their 
power, without solieitation.or acknowledgment; and 
their only anxiety was to soothe and deprecate the 
wrath of the powers whom they regarded as the 
enemies of mankind. 

<* Charlev. N. Fr. iii. S43, &c. Cteuxii HSrt. Canid, p. Sf , See. 

« Oviedoi lib. iii. e. 1. |h 111. P. Martyr, decad. p. 104, Sic. 

' Tertie, iu 365. Borde, p. 14. State of Viiginia, by a Native, book Hi. p. 34. 
S3. DuoAmt, 1.165. Bancroft Hist, of Goiana, 309. 
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Such were the imperfect conceptions of the grenter 
part of the Americans with respect to the interposi¬ 
tions of invisible agents, and such, almost universally, 
was the mean and illiberal object of their supersti¬ 
tions. Were we to trace back the ideas of other 
nations to that rude state in wliich history first pre- 
‘sents them to our view, we should discover a surpris¬ 
ing resemblance in their tenets and practices; and 
should be convinced, that, in similar circumstances, 
the faculties of the human mind hold nearly the same 
course in their progress, and arrive at almost the same 
condosions. The impressions of fear are conspicuous 
in all the systems of superstition formed in this situa¬ 
tion. The most exalted notions of men rise no higher 
than to a perplexed apprehension of certain beings, 
whose power, though supernatural, is limited as well 
as partial. 

ReioMk- But, among other tribes, which have been 
ab^e diver- unjted, or have made greater progress 

gbuini!. improvement, we discern some feeble 
tioufc pointing towards more just and adequate 
conceptions of the power that presides in nature. 
They seem to perceive that there must be some uni¬ 
versal cause to whom all things are indebted for their 
being. If we may judge by some of their expressions, 
they appear to acknowledge a divine power to be the 
maker of the world, and the disposer of all events. 
They denominate him the Great Spirit But these 
ideas are faint and confused, and when they attempt 
to explain them, it is manifest, that among them the 
word spirit has a meaning very difierent from that 
in which we employ it, and that they have no con¬ 
ception of any deity but what is corporeal, They 
believe their gods to be of the human forqa, though 
of a nature more excellent than man, and retail such 
wild incoherent fiibles conceniing their functions and 

(Cbaricr* M.Ft. iib 31S. Sagird, Voy. du Payidc Httwai, 
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operations, as are altogether-unworthy oif a place in 
history. Even among th^se tribes, there is no esta¬ 
blished form of public worship; there are temples 
erected in honour of their deities; and no ministers 
peculiarly consented to their service.- Ithey have 
the knowledge, however, of several suj^stitious 
ceremonies and practices habded down to^them -by 
tradition, and to these they have Tecourj|e with a 
childish credulity, when roused by any emergence 
from their usual insensibility, and excited tb acknow¬ 
ledge the power, and to. implore the protection of 
superior beings.-^ 

„ The tribe of the Natchez, and the people 

of the of Bo^ta, had advanced beyond the othOr 
Natcheji. ^jations of America in their ideas 

of religion, as well as In their political institutions; 
and it is no less difficult to explain the cause of this 
distinction than of that which we have already con¬ 
sidered. The sun was the chief object of reli^ous 
worship among the Natchez. In their temples, which 
were constructed with some magnificence, and de¬ 
corated with various ornaments, according to their 
mode of architecture, they preserved a perpetual fire, 
as the purest emblem of their ^vinity. Ministers 
were appointed to watch and feed this sacred flame. 
The first function of the great chief of the nation, 
every morning, was an act of obeisance to the sun; 
k^d festivals returned at stated seasons, which were 
celetoited by thO whole community with solemn but 
unbloody' rit|>s.’ ■ This is the most refined species of 
superstitionJknown in America, and, perhaps, one of 
the most natural as well as most seducing. The sun 
^s the iappmeht source of the jOy, fertility, and life, 
^iffiiSused thrbui^ nattire; and while the human mind, 
in its earlier e&says towatdS inquiry, cqnteqiplates 

, kCtodeT.N.Fr.HS.W. CuWeii, J. IV. 
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and admires his universal and animating energy, its 
admiration is apt to stop short at what is visible, 
without reaching to.the unseen cause; and pctys that 
adoration to the most giorious and beneficial Work 
of God, which is due only to him "^o formed it. As 
fire is the purest and most active o^e jj^lements, and 
in some of its qualities and effects resembles the son, 
it was, not improperly, chosen to be the emblem of 
his powerful operation. The ancient Persians, a peo¬ 
ple far superior, in every respect, to that rdde tribe 
whose rites I am desmibing, founded their religious 
system on similar principles, and established a form 
of public worship, less gross and exceptionable than 
that of any people destitute of guidance from reve¬ 
lation. This surprising coincidence in sentiment 
between two nations, in such different states of im¬ 
provement, is one of the many singular and unac¬ 
countable circumstances which occur in the history 
of human afiairs. 

Among the people of Begota, the sun and moon 
were, likewise, the chief objects of veneration. Their 
system of religion was more regular and complete, 
though less pure^«ll^ that of the Natchez. They- 
had temples, altars,'-priests, sacrifices, and that long 
train of ceremonies, which superstitiqn introduces 
wherever she has fully established her ,dominion over 
the minds of men. But the rites oC their worship 
were cruel and bloody. They offered human victii^' 
to their deities, and many of their practices nearly 
resembled the barbarous institutions of the Mexican, 
the genius of which we shall have an opportuuity^(!^ 
considering more attentively in its proper place.^)^ ^ 
tim^ Utm' respect to the other great doot^ne 

rdi^on, concerning the im|aortahty of .^e 
mortal^ goul. the fentimeots of the Ameiicaip W’ero 
’ more united: ^e human mmd, even when 

* PiadfaliiU, Co^ SUW. Bcxm, p> ir, Hetmt,'4^ fi. Ub. t. c. S., 
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least improved and invigorated by culture, shrinks 
from tlm thoughts of annihilation, and looks forward 
with hdpe and expectation to .a state of future exist¬ 
ence. This sentiment, resulting from a secret con¬ 
sciousness of its own dignity, from an instmctive 
longing after immortality, is universal, and may be 
deemed natural. Upon this, are founded the most 
exalted hopes of man in his highest state of improve¬ 
ment ; nor has nature withheld from him tjiiis sooth¬ 
ing consolation, in. the most early and rud^ period of 
his progress. We can trace this opinion from one, 
extremity of America to the other, in some regions 
more Taint and obscure, in others more perfectly 
developed, but no where unknown. The most un- 
^civilized of its sayage tribesdo not apprehend death 
as the extinction of being. All entertain hopes of a 
future and' more happy state, where they shall be 
Tor ever exempt from the calamities which imbitter 
human life in its present condition. This future state 
they conceive to be a delightful country, blessed with 
perpetual spring, whose forests abound with game, 
whose rivers swarm with fish, where famine is never 
felt, and uninterrupted plenty shal be enjoyed with¬ 
out latjpur or toil. But as men, in forming their first 
imperfect ideas concerning the invisible world, sup¬ 
pose that there they shall continue to feel the same 
desires, and to be engaged in the same occupations, 
lai in the present world; they naturally ascribe emi¬ 
nence and distinction, in that state, to the same qua- 
Kties and talents which are here the object of their 
esteem. Tl4 Americans, accordingly, allotted the 
highest place, iq their country of spirits, to the skilM 
hunter, to the adventurous and successful warrior, 
tmd to suchaafrad tortured the greatest number of 
CBjptives, and devoured their flesh.' These notions 

■ 1417 1 ^ d* Bar, iU. ait. Chtder. N. Fr. iii. Sdl, &c. De laFotbcni, iL 45. 
Ice. )U. 5. 
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indBce prevalent, th«t they gave rise to a 

Srry »rai custom, which is, at once, tike 

&c.with ' strongest evidence that the Americans be^ 
•* lieve in a future state, and the best illustra- 
tion of what they expect there. As they imagine, 
that departed spirits begin their carem* anew in the 
world whither they ar^rgone, that their friends may 
not enter upon it defencel^s and unprovided, they 
bury together tvith the bodies of the dead their bow, 
their arrows, and other weapons used in hunting or 
war; they deposit in their tombs the skins or stufl^ 
of which they make garments, Indian com, manioc, 
venison, domestic utensils, and whatever is reekon«l 
among the necessaries in their simple mode of life.*” 
In some provinces, upon the decease of a cazique or 
chief, a certain numlwr of his wives, of bis favourites, 
and of his slaves, were put to death, and interred to¬ 
gether with him, that he might appear with the same 
dignity in his future station, and be waited upon by 
the same attendants." This persuasion is so deep- 
rooted, that many of the deceased person’s retainers 
offer themselves as voluntary victims, and court the 
privilege of accompanying their departed master, as 
a high distinction. It has been found difficult, on 
some occasions, to set bounds to this enthusiasm of 
affectionate duty, and to reduce the train of a ffi* 
vourite leader to such a number as the tribe could 
afford to spare." 

snpemi. Among the Americans, as well as other un- 
Sot CTO- civilized nations, many of the rites and observ- 
withV ances which bear some resembllnce to acts of 
toUto. jjave no connexion with devotion^ 


« CbroiSea de Cieaide I.eon. c. *8. Sugrod, S88. C«^ Hi»t. Cmd. p. 94. 
Rochefort, Hist d«. AnlUle*, 568. BietSM. De U PotSlne;il.44. ffi.8. Blanco, 
Convcia. de ^to. p. ^ 

a Domoot Looiriane, i. S08, fcc. Oaiedo, HK r. c. 3. Goman Gen. c. *8. 
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chiofHemandeaMeiaor.d«ChereqBi. CoU. Papem, I Chnm. de Cteea do 
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buit pnjceed from a fond desire of prying intofutU' 
fity. The hnman mind is most apt to fed, and tp 
discover this j^ain cariosity, when its own powers 
are most .feeble. and uninformed. Astonish^ with 
occurrences, of which it is unable to comprldiend the 
cause, it naturally; fancies ^hat there is something 
mysterious and wonderful their origin. Alarmed 
at events of which it cannot discern the issue or the 
consequences, it has recourse to other means of dis¬ 
covering them, tiian the exercise of its own sagacity. 
Wherever superirition is so established as to form a 
regular system, this desire of penetrating? into the 
secrets of futurity is,connected with, it. Divination 
becomes a religious act. Priests, as the ministers of 
heaven, pretend || j^eliver’its oracles to men. They 
are the only sootlMyers, augurs, and magicians, who 
profess the sacred and important art of disclosing 
what is hid from other eyes. 

Thi. de. ®“t, among rude nations, who pay no ve- 
“^ration to any superintending power, and 
to uX who have, no established rites or ministers of 
pbjiicMmi. curiosity to discover what is 

future and unknown, is cherished by a different prin¬ 
ciple, and derives strength from another alliance. As 
the diseases of men, in the savage state, are (as has 
been already observed) like those of the animal crea- 
tipn, few bqt exti^mely violent, their ipapatience 
under what they suffer, and solicitude for the re¬ 
covery of health, soon inspired them with extraor¬ 
dinary reverence for such as pretended to understand 
the nature of their maladies, and to be possessed of 
knowledge suffimnt to preserve or deliver them from 
their sudden andffetal ^ects. These ignorant pre¬ 
tenders, however, M'ere**8uch utter strangers to the 
structure, of the human frame, as to be equally un¬ 
acquainted with the causes of its disorders, and the 
manner in which they will terminate. Superstition, 
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muigled.^queiitly with some pottipn oC.craft, sup> 
pJied w£iat,^y wanted in 8dence.jj|tfhey impat^ 
the ofdiseae^ to supernatarani&eooe, and 
prescribed or performed a vmiety of n^McHous rites, 
which tbej^ ::gave oQt to be of sucb efficacy as to re¬ 
move the most dangerous and inveterate maladies. 
The credulity and love^ the marvellous, natural to 
^uninformed men, favoured the deception, and pre¬ 
pared them to be the dupes of those impostors. 
Among savages, their first physicjans are a kind of 
conjurers or wizards, who boast that they know >^hat 
is past, and can foretell what is to come. Iimanta- 
tions, sorcery, and mummerie^ of diverse kinds, no 
less strange Aan frivolous, are the means which they 
employ to expel the imaginary ctfi^es of malignity 
and, relying upon the efficacy of these, they predict 
with confidence what will be the fate of their deluded 
patients. Thus superstition, in its earliest form, 
flowed from the solicitude of man to be delivered 
from present distress, not from his dread of evils 
awaiting him in a future life, and was originally in¬ 
grafted on medicine, not on religion. One of the first 
and most intelligent historians of America, was struck 
with this alliance between the art of divinatipn and 
that of physic, among the people of Hispaniola.'' But 
this was not peculiar to them. The Alexis, the Piayas, 
the Autvmns, or whatever was the distinguishing 
name of their diviners and* charmers in other parts of 
America, were all the physicians of their resMctive 
tribes, in the same manner as the Bubitos of Hispa¬ 
niola. As their function led them to apply to the 
hum^ mind when enfeebled by sickness, and as they 
found it, in that spMon of dejfeotion, prone to be 
alanned with imaginary fears, or amns^ witt vain., 
hopes, they easily induced it to rely witii ithplicit 

P F. auto. Heniiuidet, meiaorW dc CbeiVjui. CvIHct. Oiii;, F«P. 1. . 
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confidence on tbs virtne of their spells, nnd.the cer¬ 
tainty of-theifliuredictions/ 

Gradually “®“ acknowlcdgc the reality of 

extendt. gQperbatural power and discenunent in one 
instance, they have a propenslt}) to admit it in others. 
The Americans did not long^jsuppose the efficacy of 
conjuration to be confined ro one subject. They had 
recourse to it in every situation of danger or distress. 
When the events of war were peculiarly disastrous, 
when they met with unforeseen disappointments in 
huBtmg, when inundations or drought threatened 
their crops with destruction, they called upon their 
conjurers to begin their incantations, in order to dis¬ 
cover thecauses of those calamities, or to foretell what 
would be their Their confidence in this de¬ 

lusive art gradually increased, and manifested itself 
in all the occurrences of life. When involved in any 
difficulty, or about to enter upon any transaction of 
moment every individual regularly consulted the 
sorcerer, and depended upon his instructions to ex¬ 
tricate hin}^^ from the former, as well as to direct his 
ccmduct m ^e latter. Even among the rudest tribes 
in America, superstition ajppears in this form, and di¬ 
vination is an art in high esteem. Long before man 
had acquired such knowledge of a deity as inspires 
reverence, and leads to adoration, w» observe hini 
stretching out a '^Nuinptuous hand to draw aside 
that veil with which Providence kindly conceals its 
purposes from human knowledge; and we find him 
labouring with fruitless anxiety to penetrate into the 
mysteries of the divine adminbtration. To discern 
and to worship a supemtending power, is an evi¬ 
dence of the eda^emditand maturity of the human 

'Bonn, dcc.-l. US. Si. c. 4> Oibome, Cail. ii. 860. namout, i. 169, &e. 
Charier. N. Fr. Ui. S61. 364, ac. Lawsou.N. Carol. 214. Uibaa, Trioiaf. p. 17. 
Biet, SS6. Deb Polherie, ii. 35.6cc. 

‘Charier. N.Fr.iii.3. Dumoot, i. 173. Fctnaii6.Rcbc.de Intbeqaitp.40. 
Loaano, 84. lfar|n>re, 979. 
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understanding; a vain desire of prpnj^ into fotority, 
is the error of its in^cy, and a proof^its weakness. 

From this weakness proceeded likewiqp the faith of 
the 4mericans in dreams, their observation of omens, 
their attention to the chirping of birds, and the cries 
of animals, all Which thejf suppose to be indications 
of future events; and i/ any one of these prognostics 
is deeined unfavourable, they instantly abandon the 
pursuit those measures on which they are most 
eagerly bent.* |.. 

Detached VIII. But if we would form a complete idea 
cBstonu. Qf tjje uncultivated nations of America, we 
must not pass unobserved sotte singular customs, 
which, though universal and charMteristic, could not 
be reduced, with propriety, to of the articles 
into which I have divided my inquiry concerning 
their manners. 

Lore of Among savages, in every part of the globe, 
dancing, Jove of daDcing is a favourite passion. As, 

during a great part of their time, they languish in a 
state of inactivity and indolence, without any occu¬ 
pation to rouse or interest them, they delight univer¬ 
sally in a pastime which calls forth the active powers 
of their nature into exercise. The Spaniards^; when 
they first visited America, were astonished at the 
fondness of the natives for dancinjg, and beheld with 
wonder a people, cold and unaniinlited in most of their 
other pursuite, kiadle into life, and exert themselves 
with ardour, as often as this favourite amusement 
recurred. Among them, indeed, dancing ought not 
to be denominated an amusemmit. It is a serious 
and im portant occupation, which mingles in every 
occurrence of public or prtv|tte life. If any inteif- 
coturse be necessary between two American tribes, 
the ambassadors of the one . approach in a solemn 


■CiiarleT. 
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and present &e caluniet or .emUem of peace;, 
the sachems of the oiOier receive it vritfi the same 
ceremonyt" , 0 is denounced againai an enemy, 

it is by a dance, expressive of the resfentj^et^t which 
they feel, and of the vengeance which they'meditate.* 
If the wrath of their gods is ^ be appeased, or their 
beneficence to be celebratedi if .they rejoice at the. 
birth of a child, pr mourn the death of a friend,* they 
have dances appropriated to each of these situations, 
an(r suited to the different sentiments with which 
they are then animated. If a person is indisposed, a 
dance is prescribed as the most effectual means of 
restoring him to health; and if he himself cannot en¬ 
dure the fatigue of such ^ exercise, the physician or 
conjurer perfornw it uf his name, as if the virtue of 
his activity could be transferred to his patient.^ 

.All their dances are imitations of some action; 
and though the music by which they are regulated is 
extremely simple and tiresome to the ear by its dull 
monotony, some of their dances appear wonderfully 
expressive .and animated. The war-dance is, per¬ 
haps, the most striking. It is the representation of 
a complete American cmnpaign. The departure of 
the warriors from their village, their march into the 
enemy’s country, the caution with which they en¬ 
camp, the a^dres^vith which they station some of 
their party in am Wb, the manner of|pprising the 
enemy, the noise and. ferocity o$ thb, Combat, the 
scalpmg^ of those who are slain, the seizing of pri¬ 
soners, the triumphant return of the conquerors, and 
th^torture of the victims, are successively exhibited. 
The peiformera enter with such enthusiastic ardour 
into their several parl%>their gWtures, their counte- 

y Oek JMSetieHut. ii. 17, &e. CKuIe*. N. Fr Qi. Stl. 197. 't« HooUm, 
1, too. 137. Hwnepia Decoo. 146, &c. 
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nance, their voice, are so wild and so well adapts 
to their various situ^ions,- that Euroj^ans can haifdly 
believe it to be a ^mic scene, or jit without 
emotions of fear and hon’or.* 

But however expressive some of the Amcnricah 
dances may be, there is onte circumstance in them 
remarkable, and connected with the character of the 
race. The songs, the dances, the amusements of 
other nations, expressive of the sehtiments which 
animate .their hearts, are often adapted to display or 
excite that sensibility -which mutually attaches' the 
sexes. Among some people, such is the ardour of 
this passion, that love is almost the sole object of 
festivity and joy; and as rude nations are strangers 
to delicacy, and unaccustomed %disguise any emo¬ 
tion of their minds, their dances ate'often extremely 
wanton and indecent. Such is the Calenda; of which 
the natives of Africa are so passionately fond ;* and 
such the feats of the dancing girls, which the Asiatics 
contemplate with so much avidity of desire. But, 
among the Americans, more cold and indifferent to 
their females, from causes which I have already ex¬ 
plained, the passion of love mingles but little with 
their festivals and pastimes. Their songs and dances 
are mostly solemn and martial; they are connected 
with some of the serious and important affairs of 
lifeand having no relation t^j^tve or gallantry, are 
seldom common to the two sexi^S, but executed by 
the men and women apart,* If, oh teme occasions, 
the women are permitt^ to join in the festival, the 
character of the entertainment is still the same, ahd 
no movement or gesture is expressive of attachment, 
or encourages familiarity,'* 

*I>e fa Futhcrie, ii. 116, Chirleii^ltfFr, iii, t9r, LafiUa, I, SlS, ' ' 
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for -A® immoderate love of play, especially at 
g»*^ games of haz^ft, whiclr seems to be natural 
to aH peopIe>^accuktomed to the occupations of 
regulli’ indul^, is likewise universal among the 
Americans.^ same causes, which so often prompt 
persons in Oiv^^d life, who are at their, ease, to 
have receipt to this pastime^ render it the delight 
of the savaige. The former are independent of la¬ 
bour, the latter do not feel the necessity of it; and 
as both are unemployed, they run with transport to 
whatever is interesting enough to stir and to agitate 
their minds. Hence the Americans, who at other 
times arO so indifferent, so phlegmatic, so silent, and 
animated with so few desires, as soon as they engage 
in play become rapacious, impatient, noisy, and d- 
most frantic, with eagerness. Their furs, their do¬ 
mestic utensils, their clothes, their arms, are staked 


at the gaming-table, and when all ii lost, high as 
their sense of independence is, in a wild emotion of 
despair or of hope, they will often risk their personal 
liberty upon a single cast.' Among several tribes, 
such gaming parties frequently recur, and become 
their most acceptable entertainment at every great 
festival. Superstition, which is apt to take hold of 
those passions which are most vigorous, frequently 
lends its aid to confirm and strengthen this fiivourite 
inclination^ Their conjurers are accustomed to pre¬ 
scribe a solemn match at play, as one jpf the most 
efficacious methods of appeasing their gods, or of 
restoring the sick to healto.' 

> From causes similar to those which render 
them .fond of ptay, the Americans are ex- 
tremdy addicted to dru|kenness. It seems to h^ve 
been one of the first exertions of human ingenuity 
to discover some composition of an intoxicating qua- 


* Chatter. N. Ft. ia S6l. 318. La6lau, ii. 336. Ae. ' Ribas Trhnxif. 13. 
BriekeU. 335. ( Cbarie*. N. Ft. ill. »e$J' 
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lity; and there is hardly any nation so rude, or so 
destitute of invention, as notr4o have succeeded in 
this fatal research. The mCst barbait^ of the Ame¬ 
rican tribes have been sq unfortunate as to attain 
this art; and even those which are ^o deficient in 
knowledge, as to be tmacquainted with the method 
of giving an inebriating strength to liquors by fer¬ 
mentation, can accomplish the same end by other 
means. The people of the islands of North America, 
and of California, used, for this purpose, the smoke 
of tobacco, drawn up with a certain instrument into 
the nostrils, the fumes of which ascending to the 
brain, they felt all the transports and frenzy of in¬ 
toxication.* In almost every other part of the New 
World, the natives possess^ the art of extracting 
an intoxicating liquor from maize or the manioc 
root, the same substances which they convert into 
bread. The operation by which they effect this, 
nearly resembles the common one of brewing, but 
with this difference, that in place of yeast, they use 
a nauseous infusion of a certain quantity of maize or 
manioc chewed by their women. The saliva excites 
a vigorous fermentation, and in a few days the liquor 
becomes fit for drinking. It is not disagreeable to 
the taste, and when swallowed in large quantities, is 
of an intoxicating quality.*' This is the general be¬ 
verage of the Americans, whi(d|Ahey distinguish by 
various names, and for which they feel such a violent 
and insatiable desire, as it is not easy either fb con¬ 
ceive or describe. Among pdished nations, where a 
succession. of various functions and amusements 
keeps the mind in continual occupation, the ^ire 
for strong drink is regulat^ in a great measure by 
the climate, and increases or diminishes according 
to the variations of its temperature. In warm re- 

( Oviedo Hilt ap. Rtmm. iii. IIX Venegu, i. 68. Naafrag. de Cabeca de 
Vaca,eap. *6. See Note XXXVIU. 

k Stadia ap. deBi;, iii. 111. Levy, iUd. 175. 
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gions, the delicftte. 9 ^ fcune of the inliaTvi- 

tents does not stinMiJdtion %mented 

iiqtjora. In j^^er c^atrie^ the eohstitution of the 
natw% ni_^^;^bg^'1&j^Hiore:doggish, stands in 
need of, gene quicken a|^ ai^ate it. 

iwt among s^^?)tfed^i:|^e of sonji^hing tfeis 
A „ is in e^^^ituation the same. 

All the America, if we* except sohie small 

riibes near the straits of Magellan, wj^fthetnatives 
rn the torrid zone, or inhabitants of its mmre tempe¬ 
rate regions, or placed by a harder fate in the severe 
climates towards its nof^em or southnm“i^tremity, 
appear to be equally ufc the dontepn of this ap-. 
petite.* Such a similarity of taste, among people in 
such different situations, ittnstbe ascribed to the in- 
fluence of some moral cause, and cannot be considered 
a8_the effect of any physical or constitutional want. 
While engaged in war or in the chase, the savage is 
f#en in the most interesting situatipns, and all the 
powers of his nature are roused to the most vigorous 
exertions. But those animating scenes are succeeded 
by long interva^ of repose, during which the war¬ 
rior meets with nothing that he deems of sufficient 
«or importance to merit hjs attention. He 
languishes and mopes in this, seas<m of indolence. 
The posture of his bod^ is an emblem of the state of 
hisimind. ;'In>one idimaie, cowering over the fire in 

his.c^in; in another, s)^tche4 ua^r tth® shade of 

some tree, he dozes awt^tts j^e in sl^p, or in an 
unthinking joyless inactiyity, not fiir removed from 

It:. ,As strong; liquors aw^e him i&om ‘this torpid 
stelfe, give a brisker motion' to his s^ts, and enliven 
himlmore^^proughly than either dlSicing or gaming, 
his love of . them'is excessive. - A savage, V^hen not 
engaged4t^ action, ka pensive, rojaljmcholy animal j 

i f' nii»^«. Ollc. 

«nwnrfei .MistMa. de kw Cbeqtih. 3S. Bar¬ 
reto, p.XO. nhuico CoaHis. aelPiiiti>,St. 
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but as fiQon as he tastefl|l&r has a inspect of tasting, 
the intoideatihg draught, he^^|i(BTOBK» gay and fro* 
licksome.^ Whatevfl® be the bccasioii^ pretext on 
which the Americaiil assemble, the meeting sJi\wiyt 
terminate in a debauch. Many of'^lheir festivals 
ha06^o other object, i^d they welcome the return' 
of them with transpiorts Of joy. As -they m not ac¬ 
customed to restrain any appetitft fthey set no bounds 
to thisi vTlflR riot often continues without intermis¬ 
sion several days; and whatever may be the fatal 
effects of their excess, they never cease from drink¬ 
ing as longf as one drop of liqhor remains. The per¬ 
sons of greatest eminence, the most distinguished 
warriors, and the chiefs most renowned for their 
wisdom, have'no greater command of themselves 
than the most obscure members of the community. 
Their eagerness for present enjoyment renders them 
blind to its fatal conseqjuences; and those very men, 
who in other situations seem to possess a force of 
mind more than human, are in this instance inferior 
to children, in foresight, as well as consideration, 
and mere slaves of brutal appetite.* When their 
passions, naturally strong, are heightened and in¬ 
flamed by drink, they are guilty of the most enor¬ 
mous outrages, «nd the festivity seldom concludes 
without deeds of violence or bloodshed.™ 

But, amidst this wild debauch, there is one circum- ‘ 
stance remarkable; the women, in most of the Ame-. 
rican tribes, are not permitted to partake of it.® Their 
province is to prepare the liquor, to serve it about tof* 
the guests, and to take care of thdr husbands and 
friends, when their reason is overpowered. Thisix^ 
elusion of die women from an enjoyment so highly 
valued by savages, may be justly considered a ‘ 
mtfrk ef their inferiority, and w an additional evi- 


kMetende.Taore«V««l»d.at369. ^ J . bills' 

* ■LBttr.Edif»U. 178. Toiniieiiuda Mood. I«d.l»839. 
• 8ee Note UXXX. 
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(knee of that contempt with^^hich they wejce treated 
in the New World. The people o£ North America, 
when first discovered, were not acquainted with any 
intoxicatiag«d4nk,; but as the Europeans early found 
it their inter^to, supply them witl^ spirituous li¬ 
quors, drunk^lsp^SBOdn became as universal among 
^em as amon|^ their countrymen to the south; and 
their women living acquired this new taste, indulge 
it with as little decency and moderation as the men.® 
Potto It were endless to enumerate all the de- 
o^d’and tached customs which have excited the won- 
Uicorabic. der of travellers in America; but I cannot 
omit one seemingly as singular as any that has been 
mentioned. When their parents and other relations 
become old, or labour under any distOmper which 
their slender knowledge of the healing art cannot re¬ 
move, the Americans cut short their days with a vio¬ 
lent hand, in order to be relieved from the burden of 
supporting and tending them. This practice pre¬ 
vailed among the ruder tribes in every part of the 
continent, from Hudson’s Bay to the river De la Plata; 
and however shocking it may be to those sentiments 
of tenderness and attachment, which, in civilized life, 
we are apt to consider as congenial with our frame, 
the condition of man in the savage state leads and 
reconciles him to it. The same hardships and dif¬ 
ficulty of procuring subsistence, which deter savages, 
in some cases, from rearing their children, prompt 
them to destroy the aged and infirm. The declining 
state of the one is as helpless as the infancy of the 
other. The former are no less unable than the latter 
to perform the functions that belong to a warrior or 
hunter, or to endure those various distresses jn which 
savages are so often involved, by their own want of 
foresight and in(kistry. Their relations feel this; and, 
incapable of attending to the wants or weakness of 

* Holcbinaon Hnt of Mas^hug. 469. Lafitan, S. ItS. Sagard, 146. 
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others, their impatience under an additional burden 
prompts them to extinguish life which they find 
it difficult to sustain. This is not regarded as a deed 
of cruelty, but as an act of mercy. An American, 
broken vnth years and infirmities', conscious that he 
can nC longer depend on the aid of thdse around him, 
places himself contentedly in his grave; andat is 
the hands of his children or nearest relations tiiat the 
thong is pulled, or the blow inflicted, which releases 
him for ever from the sorrows of life.** 

General IX. After contemplating the rude American 
Vmcit tribes in such various lights; after taking a 
character, customs and manners from so 

many different stations, nothing remains but to form 
a general estimate of their character, compared with 
that of more polished nations. A human being, as 
he comes originally from the hand of nature, is every¬ 
where the same. At his first appearance in the state 
of infancy, whether it be among the rudest savages, 
or in the most civilized nation, we can discern no 
quality which marks any distinction or superiority. 
The capacity of improvement seems to be the same; 
and the talents he may afterward acquire, as well as 
the virtues he may be rendered capable of exercising, 
depend, in a great measure, upon the state of society 
in which he is placed. To this state his mind na¬ 
turally accommodates itself, and from it receives dis¬ 
cipline and culture. In proportion to the wants which 
it accustoms a human being to feel, and the functions 
in which these engage him, his intellectual powers 
are called forth. According to the connexions which 
it establishes between him and the rest of his species, 
the affections of his heart are exerted. It is only by 
attending to this great principle, that we can dis¬ 
cover what is the character of man in every different 
period of his progress. 

p Casuni Hiator. de N. Bejno de Gnm. p. 300. Pi$o, p. S. EUis Vojr. 191. 
OamilU, i. 3S3. 
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inteiiec- ^ savage life, and;, measure 

^p®”- the attainmehte of tiie human miM in that 
state by this Atandard^ we shall find, accord¬ 
ing to an observation which I have already made, 
that the intmi^tual powers of man piust be ex¬ 
tremely limit^'in;their operations. iTiey are con¬ 
fined within ^e narrow sphere of what he deems 
necessary for supplying his own wants. Whatever 
has not some relation to these, neither attracts his 
attention, nor is the object of his inquiries. But how¬ 
ever narrow the bounds may be within which the 
knowledge of a savage is circumscribed, he possesses 
thoroughly that small portion which he has attained. 
It was not communicated to him by formal instruc¬ 
tion ; he does not attend to it as a matter of mere 
speculation and curiosity; it is the result of his own 
observation, the fruit of his own experience, and ac¬ 
commodated to his (^dition and exigencies. While 
employed in the actiw occupations of war or of hunt¬ 
ing, he often finds himself in difficult and perilous 
situations, from which the efforts of his own sagacity 
must extricate him. He is frequently engaged in 
measures, where every step depends upon his own 
ability to decide, where he must rely solely upon 
his own penetration to discern the dangers to which 
he is exposed, and upon his own wisdom in provid¬ 
ing against them. In consequence of this, he feels 
the knowledge which he possesses, and the efforts 
which he makes, and either in deliberation or action 
rests on hiffiself alone. 

Political As the talents of individuals are exercised 
talents. 30^ improved by such exertimtS, much poli¬ 
tical wisdom is said td be displayed in conducting 
the ^airs of their small communities. The council 
of old men in an American tribe, deliberating upon 
its interests, and determining with respect to peace 
or war, has been compared to the senate in more po- 
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llshed rei^ublics. The proceedings x>f the former, we 
are told, are often no less formal and sagacious than 
those of the latter. Ch^t political nx^isdom is ex¬ 
hibited in pondering the various measurai proposed, 
and in balmicing their probable adv^tages, against 
the evils of which they may be prddiictive. Much 
address and eloquence are employed by leaders, 
who aspire at acquiring such confidence with their 
countrymen, as to have an ascendant in those assem¬ 
blies.’ But, among savage tribes, the field for dis¬ 
playing political talents cannot be extensive. Where 
the idea of private property is incomplete, and no 
criminal jurisdiction is established, tliere is hardly 
any function'’of internal government to exercise. 
Where there^is no commerce, and scarcely any in¬ 
tercourse among separate tribes ; where enmity is im¬ 
placable, and hostilities are carried on almost with¬ 
out intermission ; there will l^few points of public 
concern to adjust with their ne^bours; and that de¬ 
partment of their affairs which may be denominated 
foreign, cannot be so intricate as to require much re¬ 
fined policy in conducting it. Where individuals are 
so thoughtless and improvident as seldom to take 
effectual precautions for self-preservation, it is vain 
to expect that public measures and deliberations will 
be regulated by the contemplation of remote events. 
It is the genius of savages to act from the impulse of 
present passion. They have neither foresight nor 
temper to form complicated arrangements with re¬ 
spect to their future cqpduct. The* consultations of 
the Americans, indeed, are so frequent, and their 
negotiations are so many,' and so long protracted, as 
to give their proceedings an extraordinary aspect of 
wisdom. But this is not owing so much to the depth 
of their schemes, as to the coldness and phlegm of 
their temper, which reader them slow in deterimin- 

4 ObarleT. N. Fr. iti. 269, See. ' S«e Kole XL. 
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ing.‘ If we except the celebrated league, that united 
the Five JVations in Canada into a federal republic, 
which shall be considered in its proper place, we can 
discern few such traces of political wisdom,* among 
the rude American tribes, as discover any great de¬ 
gree of foresi^t or extent of intellectual abilities. 
Even among them, we shall find publ'c measures 
more frequently directed by the impetuous ferocity 
of their youth, than regulated by the experience and 
wisdom of their old men. 

Degree of tbe coudiliou of man in the savage state 
affection, jg unfavourable to the progress of the under¬ 
standing, it has a tendency likewise, in some re¬ 
spects, to check the exercise of affection, and to ren¬ 
der the heart contracted. The strongest feeling in 
the mind of a savage is a sense of his own indepen¬ 
dence. He has sacrificed so small a portion of his 
natural liberty by looming a member of society, 
that he remains, in splreat degree, the sole master of 
his own actions.* He often takes his resolutions alone, 
without consulting, or feeling any connexion with the 
persons around him. In many of his operations, he 
stands as much detached from the rest of his species, 
as if he had formed no union with them. Conscious 
how little he depends upon other men, he is apt to 
view them with a careless indifference. Even the 
force of his mind contributes to increase this uncon¬ 
cern; and as he looks , npt beyond himself in deli¬ 
berating with respect to the part which he should 
act, his solicitude about the ^nsequences.of it seldom 
extends farther. He pursues his own career, and in¬ 
dulges his own fancy, without inquiring or regarding 
whether what he dq^s be agreeable or offensive to 
others, whether they may derive benefit or receive 
hurt from it Hence the ungovmmable caprice of 


■ Cbarlev. N. Fr. iii. S71. 
7enuui4ea SEmmo. de k» Chequit. SS. 
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savages, their impatience under any species of re¬ 
straint, their inability to suppress or moderate any 
inclination, the scorn or neglect with which they re¬ 
ceive advice, their high estimation of theo^Ives, and 
their contempt, of other men. Among them, the pride 
of independence prodnces almost same efiects 
with interestedness in a more advahoed stade of so¬ 
ciety ; it refers every thing to a man himad^ it leads 
him to be indifferent about the manner in which his 
actions may affect other men, and renders lihe gra¬ 
tification of his own wishes the measure and eiid of 
conduct. 

Hardness To the Same cause maj be imputed the hard¬ 
er heart. jjggg Qf heart, and insensibility, remarkable 
in all savage nations. Their minds, roused only by 
strong emotions, are little susceptible of gentle, deli¬ 
cate, or tender affections,” Their union is so incom¬ 
plete, that each individual acts gs if he retained all his 
natural rights entire and undiminished. If a favour 
is conferred upon him, or any beneficial service is per¬ 
formed on his account, he receives it with much satis¬ 
faction, because it contributes to his enjoyment; but 
this sentiment extends not beyond himself, it excites 
no sense of obligation, be neither feels gratitude, nor 
thinks of making any return.* Even amoi;ig persons 
the most closely connected, the exchange of those 
good offices which strengthen attachment, mollify 
die heart, and sweeten the intercourse of life, is not 
frequent. The high ideas of independence among 
the Americans nourish ^ sullen reserve, which keeps 
them at a distance from each other. The nearest re¬ 
lations are mutually afraid to make any demand, or 
to solicit any service,* lest it should be considered 
by the other as imposing a burden, or laying a re¬ 
straint upon his will. 

CiiatleT. N. Fr. iii. 309. * Oriedo, Hitt. lib. xri. c. S. See Note XLI. 

* De 1« Potb^, iii. tS. 
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I have already leittarfced the influence of 
wiaj. this hard unfeeling temper upcm domestic life, 
with respect to the connexion between husband and 
wife, as well as that ^tween parents smd children. 
Its effects are no less conspicuous, in the performance 
of those mutuid offices of tenderness Which the in¬ 
firmities of our nature frequently exact. Among 
some tribes, when, any of their number are seized 
with any violent disease, they are generally aban¬ 
doned l)y all around them, who, careless of their re¬ 
covery, fly in the utmost consternation from the sup¬ 
posed danger of infection.’' But even where they are 
not thus deserted, the cold indifference with which 
they are attended can afford them little consolation. 
No look of sympathy, no soothing expressions, no 
officious services, contribute to alleviate the distress 
of the sufferers, or to make them forget what they 
endure.* Their nearest relations will often refuse to 
submit to the smallest inconveniency, or to part with 
the least trifle, however much it may tend to their 
accommodation or relief.* So little is the breast 
of a savage susceptible of those sentiments which 
prompt men to that feeling attention which miti^tes 
the calamities of human life, that, in some provinces 
of America, the Spaniards have found it necessary to 
enforce the common duties of humanity by positive 
laws, and to oblige husbands and wives, parents and 
children, under severe penalties, to take care of each 
other during their sickness.” The same harshness of 
temper is still more bonspicuous in their treatment of 
the animal creation. Prior to their intercourse with 
the people of Europe, the North American^ had some 
tame dogs, which accompanied them in their hunting 

y Lettre de P. Cauaeo ap. Muratoii Chriitian. i. 309. Tertra, Ji. 410. liOaauo, 
100. Henera, dec. 4. iib. viii<c.2>. dec. S.'fib. IT. c. S. Faikoer’a DeacripU of Pa- 
lagoaia, 98, * Gumilla, >. SI9. Lozano, 100. 

* Gaicia Origen, &c. 90. Henera, dec. 4. lib. viU. c. 5. 
b CogoUsdo Hist, de Vacatban, p. 300. 
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excursions, and served themrwitb all the ardour and 
fidelity 'peculimr to the species.. But; instead of that 
fond attacbmait which hunter naturally feels to¬ 
wards those useful companions of his tc^s, they re¬ 
quite their services widi neglect, seldom feed, and 
never caress them.' In other provinces the Ame¬ 
ricans have become acquainted with the domestic 
animals of Europe, and avail themselves of their ser¬ 
vice ; but it is universally observed that they always 
treat them harshly,"* and never employ any method, 
either for breaking or managing them, but force and 
eruelty. Jn every part of the deportment of man in 
his savage state, whether towasds bis equals of the 
hdman species, or towards the animals below him, 
we recognise the same character, and trace the ope¬ 
rations of a mind intent on its own gratifications, and 
regulated by its own caprice, with little attention or 
sensibility to the sentiments and feelings of the beings 
around him. 

After explaining how unfavourable the sa- 
turnity. State is to the cultivation of the under¬ 

standing, and to the improvement of the heart, I 
should not have thought it necessary to mention what 
may be deemed its lesser defects, if the character of 
nations, as well as of individuals, were not often more 
distinctly marked by circumstances apparently trivial 
than by those of greater moment. A savage, fre¬ 
quently placed in situations of danger and distress, 
depending on himself alone, and wrapped up in his 
own thoughts and schmnes, is a serious melancholy 
animal. His attention to othm's is small. The range 
of his own ideas is narrow. Hence that taciturnity 
Which is so disgusting to men accustomed to the open 
intercourse of social conversation. When they are 
not engaged in action, the Americans often sit whole 

< Chader. N, Ft. iii. 119. S37. * UMm Node. Aaericui. Sit. 
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days in one posture^ wifliout opening their lips. 
When they go/ forth to war* or to the chase# they 
usually march in a line at some distance from one 
another, and without exchanging a wcard.. The same 
profound sUeince is observed when &ey fow together 
in a canoe.' ft is only -^vhen they are Animated by 
intoxicating tiqiiors, or roused by the jollity of the 
festival «ni dance, that they become gay and con- 
versible. 

To the same causes may be imputed the 
unning. cuuning with which they form and 

execute their schemes. Men who are not habituated 
to a liberal commuaication of their own sentiments 
and wishes,* are apt to be so distru^iul, as to place 
little confidence in others, and to have recourse to an 
insiduous craft in accomplidiing their own purposes. 
In cjsrilized life, those persons, who, by their situa¬ 
tions, have but a few objects of pursuit on which their 
minds incessantly dwell, are most remarkable for low 
artifice in carrying on their little projects. Among 
savages, whose views are equally confined, and their 
attention no less persevering, Ifrose circumstances 
must operate still more powerfully, and gradually ac¬ 
custom them to a disingenuous subtlety in all their 
transactions. The force of this is increased by habits 
which they acquire in carrying on the ty^jpost in¬ 
teresting operations wherein they ttre enga^edl With 
them war is a system, of craft, in which ftiey trust 
for success to stratagem more than to open force, and 
have their invmitioit continually nn the stretch to-cir¬ 
cumvent and surprise their enenues.. As hunters, it 
is thdr cOnstwit object to insnane, in order that they 
may destroy. Accordingly, art;and cunning have 
been, universally observed<as distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics t>f all. savages.. The peojde of the rude tribes 
of America are remaihaUe for; their artitee and du- 

de Booxgaw, 104. ^ ChtrieT. iii. 340. 
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pUdty. Impenetrably secret in forming their mea¬ 
sures, tiiey pursue Uiem with a patient umfoviating 
attention, and there is no refinement of dissimulation 
which they cannot employ, in order to ensure suc¬ 
cess. The iwtireti of Peru were engage^ above thirty 
years, in concerting the plan of.thit insurrection 
which took place under the yiceroyalty of the mar¬ 
quis de yQla Garcia; and though it was communi¬ 
cated to a great number of persons, m all different 
ranks, no indication of it ever transpired during that 
long period; no man betrayed his trust, or by an un¬ 
guarded look, or rash word, gave rise to any suspicion 
of what was intended.* The dissimulation and craft 
of individuals is no less remarkable than that of 
nations. When set upon deceiving, they wrap 
themselves up so artificially, that it is impossible to 
penetrate into their intentions, or to detect their de¬ 
signs.'* , 

But if there be defects or vices peculiar to, 
the savage state, there are likewise virtues 
which it inspires, and good qualities, <0 the exercise 
indtpend- which it IB fHeipidly. The bonds of society 
ent»pirit. git SO loose’ upou the members of the more 
rude American tribes, that they lumily feel any fe- 
straint. Hence the spirit of independence, wUch is 
the pride of a samge, and which he considers as the 
unalienable prerogative of mm. Incapable of con- 
tnd, and disdaining to acknc^ledge any superior, his 
mind, though fimited in ite powers, and erring in- 
many of its pursuit*, acquires amdi deration by the 
consciousness of its own freedom, that he nets on 
some occmiions widi astonishing force, andiperv 
sevenm^imid dignity. 

As mdependenoe nounenes this hu^ smiit 
mnong savages, jfo® p^etual wars in whidi 
they ate engaged call 4t forth into action^ Such long 

f Vojng&ik VOot. u. 309. ^ OoiA*) L 16ki'4') CiMu]eT. 
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intervals of tranquillity as are frequent in polished 
societies are unknown in the savage state. Their 
enmities, as I have observedi are, implacable and im¬ 
mortal. The valour of the young men is never allowed 
to rust in inaction. The hatchet is; always in their 
hand, either for attack or defence. Even in their 
hunting excursions, they must be on their guard 
against surprise from the hostile tribes by which they 
• are surrounded. Accustomed to continual alarms, 
they grow familiar with danger; courage becomes an 
habitual virtue, resulting naturally from their situa¬ 
tion, and strengthened by constant exertions. The 
mode of displaying fortitude may not be the same in 
small and rude communities, as in more powerful and 
civilized states. Their system of war, and standard 
of valour, may be formed upon different principles, 
but in no situation does the human mind rise more 
superior to the sense of danger, or the dread of death, 
than in its most simple gnd uncultivated state. 

Attach- Another virtue remarkable among savages, 
S com- is attachment to the community of which they 
•“““‘y- are members. From the nature of their poli¬ 
tical union, one might expect this’tie to be extremely 
feeble. But there are circumstances which render 
the influence, even of their loose mode of association, 
very powerful. The American tribes are small; com¬ 
bined against their neighbours, in prosecution of an¬ 
cient enmities, or in avenging recent injuries, their 
interests and operations are neither numerous nor 
complex. These are objects, which the uncultivated 
understanding of a savage can comprehend. His 
heart is capable of forming colkexions, which are so 
little diffused. He assents with warmth to public 
measures, dictated by passions simiiar to those which 
direct his own conduct. Hence the ardour with 
which individuals undertake the most perilous ser¬ 
vice, when the community deems it necessary, Hence 
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their fierce and deep-rooted antipathy to the public 
enemies. Hence their zeal for the honour of their 
tribe, and that love of their country, which prompts 
them to brave danger that it may triumph, and to 
endure the most'exquisite torments, without a groan, 
that it may not be disgraced. 
satirfMtion Thus, in every situation where a human 
being can be placed, even in the most unfa- 
diuon. vourable, there are virtues which peculiarly 
belong to it; there are affections which it calls forth; 
there is a species of happiness which it yields. Na¬ 
ture, with most beneficent intention, conciliates and 
forms the mind to its condition ; the ideas and wishes 
of man extend hot beyond that state of society to 
which he is habituated. What it presents as object.s 
of contemplation or enjoyment, fills and satisfies his 
mind, and he can hardly conceive any other mode of 
life to be pleasant, or even tolerable. The Tartar, 
accustomed to roam over extensive plains, and to 
subsist on the product of his herds, imprecates upon 
his enemy, as the gfeatest of all curses, that he may 
be condemned to reside in one place, and to be 
nourished with the top of a weed. The rude Ame¬ 
ricans, fond of their own pursuits, and satisfied with 
their own lot, are equally unable to comprehend the 
intentioh or utility of the various accommodations, 
which, in more polished society, are deemed essential 
to the comfort of life. Far from complaining of their 
own situation, or viewing that of men in a more im¬ 
proved state with admiration or envy, they regard 
themselves as the standard of excellence, as beings 
the best entitled, as well as the most perfectly quali- 
fiM, to enjoy real happiness. Unaccustomed to any 
restraint upon their will or their actions, they behold 
with amazement the inequality of rank, and the sub¬ 
ordination which takes place in civilized life, and con¬ 
sider the voluntary submission of one man to another. 
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'Enunciation, no less liase than tmaccdnntaMe, 
cf the first distii^ion of humanity. Void of foresight, 
as as jfree from c^e'th^s^Vesi atnf delighted 
with that staE of lecmity, they Ut 

the axious precautidns, tj^ unceasing mdastiy, and 
complicated' arrangenrentr of BurdpN^s,m guarding 
against distant evils, or providing for future wants; 
and they often eiclaim against their preposterous 
‘folly, in thus multiplying the troubles, and increasing 
the labours of life.* This preference of thieir own man¬ 
ners is conspicuous on every occasion. Even the 
names, by which the various nations wish to be dis¬ 
tinguished, are assumed from this ideg of feeir own 
pre-eminence. The appellation which the Iroqnpis 
give t% themselves is, the chief of men} Caraibe, the 
original name of the fierce inhaMtants of the Wind¬ 
ward Islands, signifies, the, warlike people} The Che- 
rokees, from an idea of their own superiority, call 
the Europeans Nothings, or the accursed race, and 
assume to themselves the same of the beloved people}^ 
The same principle regulated the notions of the 
other Americans concerning the Europeans; for al¬ 
though, at i&rst, they were filled with astonishment 
at their arts, and^ writh dread of their power, they 
soon came to abate their estimation of men, whose 
maxims oi life WeE so different from tlmir own. 
Hence they called them the frodi oS the sea, men 
withoutfatherormother. lbejr supposed, that either 
they had no country their own, and therefore in¬ 
vaded that which bdonged to othersor that being 
destitute of the necessaries at home, they were 
obliged to roam over the oceai^' in Order fe rob such 
as were more amply provided. 

^ 'Men; thus ^satis^d with their Condition, are fer 
from any inclination to Elimluish their own halnts, 

‘Chadev.it, Fr.lii.3S8. taiumUB. H. W. ■‘CoUao.i.S. 

■ Aochefoft. Hiit. det AntiUea. 455. ■ Adair Hist. Amei. Indiaas, p. 9S. 

■ BeonB. Uiat KoU. OrhU.lAi. iii. c. SI. 
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or,to adopt those of ciytiqfed life. The traositioo is 
too violent to be suddenly made. . £ven where en¬ 
deavours have beet^ d^ to a savage fjn^ his 
own customs, and to lesder ^e, accommodations of 
polished society familiar tahun; even where he has 
been allowed to taste of"^ose pleasures, and has 
been honoured with those distinctions, which are the 
chief objects of our desire, he droops and languishes 
under the restraint of laws and forms, he seizes the* 
first opportunity of jareaking loose from them, and 
returns with transport to the forest or the wild, where 
he can enjoy a careless and uncontrolled freedom.® 
Thus 1 have finished a laborious delineation of the 
character and manners of the uncivilized tribes scat-, 
tered over the vast continent of America. Injthis, I 
aspire not at rivalling the great masters who have 
painted and adorned savage life, either in boldness of 
design, or in the glow and beauty of their colouring. 

I am satisfied with the more^humble merit of having 
persisted with patient industry, in viewing my sub¬ 
ject in many various lights, and collecting from the 
most accurate observers such dhtached, and often 
minute features, as might enable nm to exhibit a por¬ 
trait that resembles the original. 

Geocna Before I close this part of my work, one 
^observation more is necessary, in order to, 
*Eh It the conclusions which I have formed, 

or to prevent the mistakes into which such as 
examine them may fell. . In contemplaiing the inha¬ 
bitants of a count^ so widely extended as America, 
great attention should be paid to die dii'ersity of 
climates undmr which'^ey are placed. The influence 
of this I .have pointed out with respect to sevspal im¬ 
portant particulars, which have been the obJe<^ of- 
research:; ^ but,even where it has not been mentip^, 
it ought not to be overlooked. The pioym^s of 
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America are of such different temperament, that this 
alone is sufficient to constitute a disdi^tion between 
their inhabitants, ii^ every. part-of the earth where 
man exists, powile^ cliffiate operat^^ de¬ 
cisive influ^e,' ufi^ l^is. condition and" charadter. 
In those COttfltries which«approaCh near to the ex¬ 
tremes of heat or cold^ tMs inihieloce is so con¬ 
spicuous as to strike every eye. Whether we con¬ 
sider man merely as an animal, or as being endowed 
with rational powers which fit jhim for activity and 
speculation, we shall find that he has uniformly at¬ 
tained the greatest perfection of which his nature is 
capable, in the temperate regions of the globe. There 
his constitution is most vigorous, his organs most 
acute, ^d his form most beautiful. There, too, he 
possesses a superior extent of capacity, greater fer¬ 
tility of imagination, more enterprising courage, and 
a sensibility of heart which gives birth to desires, 
not only ardent, but persevering. In this favourite 
situation he has displayed the utmost efforts of his 
genius, in literature, in policy, in commerce, in war, 
and in ail the arts which improve or embellish life.’’ 

This ^werfiil operation of climate is felt most sen¬ 
sibly by Vude nations, and produces greater effects 
than in societies more improved. The talents of 
mvilized men are continually exerted in Tendering 
their own condition more comfortable; and by their 
ingenuity and inventions, they can, in a great mea¬ 
sure, supply the defects, and guard against the in¬ 
conveniences of any climate. But the improvident 
savage is affected by every circumstance peculiar to 
his situation. He takes no precaution eit^r to miti¬ 
gate or to improve it. Like a plant, or amanimal, he 
is formed by the climate under whicffi he is placed, 
and feels the full force of its influence; 

In surveying the rude nations df America, this na- 

P Oi; Fer^uoa’s Eiaajr on fheiliif. ofCml Society, '{Art Ui. c. t. ’ - ‘ 
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taral distinction between the inhabitants of the tem¬ 
perate and torrid zones is very remailable. They 
may, accordingly, bounded into two great classes. 
The one jpompreWds all the Nbrth Americans, from 
the river St. Laurence to the golf of Mexico, together 
with the people of Chili, ^d a few small tribes to¬ 
wards the extremity of the southern continent. To 
the other belong all the inhabitants of the islands, 
and those settled in the various provinces which ex¬ 
tend from the isthmus of Darien almost to the south¬ 
ern coniines of Brazil, along the east side of the 
Andes. In the former, which comprehends all the 
regions of the temperate zone that in America are in¬ 
habited, the human species appears manifestly to be 
more perfect. The natives are more robust, more 
active, more intelligent, and more courageous. They 
possess, in the most eminent degree, that force of 
mind, and love of independence, which I have pointed 
out as the chief virtues of man in his savage state. 
They have defended their liberty with persevering 
fortitude against the Europeans, who subdued the 
other rude nations of America with the greatest ease. 
The natives of the temperate zone are the only people 
in the New World who are indebted for their freedom 
to their own valour. The North Americans, though 
long encompassed by three formidable European 
powers, still retain part of their original possessions, 
and continue to exist as independent nations. The 
people of Chili, though early invaded, still maintain 
a gdlant contest with the Spaniards, and have set 
bounds to their encroachments; whereas, in the 
warmer regions, men are more feeble in their frame, 
less vigorous in the efforts of their minds, of a gentle 
but dastardly spirit, more enslaved by pleasure, and 
more sunk in indolence. Accordingly, it isin tim tor¬ 
rid zone that the Europeans have most completely 
established their dominion over America; the most 
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fertile and desirable provinces in it are subjected to 
their yoke; and if ieveral tribes there still enjoy in¬ 
dependence, it hs either be<Miu8e ifiey Have never been 
attacked by f^$ne^:alri^ysaiia^ w|i& conquest, 
and possei^fil^ ^H^^^l^tories than able to 
occupy, or Hedause the^ have been saved from op¬ 
pression by their remote and inadc^sible situation. 

Conspicuous as this distinction may appear be¬ 
tween the inhabitants of riiose different felons, it is 
not, however, universal. Moral and political causes, 
as I have formerly observed, affect the disposition 
and character of individuals, as well as nations, still 
more powerfully than the influence of climate. There 
are, accordingly, some tribes, in varidus parts of the 
torrid zone, possessed of courage, high spirit, and the 
love ofindependence,ina degree hardly inferior to the 
natives of more temperate climates. We are too little 
acquainted with the history of those people, to be 
able to trace the several circumstances in their pro¬ 
gress and condition, to which they are indebted for 
this remarkable pre-eminence. The fact, neverthe¬ 
less, is certain. As early as the first voyage of Co¬ 
lumbus, he received information that several of the 
islands were inhabited by the Caribbees, a fierce race 
of men, novrise resembling their feeble and timid 
neighbours. In his secbnd exp^ition to the New 
World, he found this informaetipn to'be just, and was 
himself a witness of ibeir inttb^id valptfri? The same 
character tHay have maintained invariably inallsub- 
sequait contests with the people of * Europeand, 
even in our own times, we have seen them make a 
gallant stand in defence of tWe last territory which 
the rapacity of their invaders had left in their pos¬ 
session.* Some nations in Brazil were no less emi¬ 
nent for vigour of mind and bravery in war.‘ The 

4 l4feofC<dumbai,c. 4 r, 48 . Sceltote XU£ 

’ AocbeiKtHktdes AotUles, 5Si. . * 8 m Note XLIll, 

* A Bi7« ISI W, kc. 
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pec^le ot tiie isthmus of Darien boldlK jnet the Spa¬ 
niards in the field, and frequentl]|r ; impelled] those 
formidable invaders.* X)$her instances might be pro¬ 
duced. I| M not by atlMdii^rto any single cause 
or princij^ how powerful and «xt^Ve soever its 
mfluence may appear, that w*f can explain the actions 
or account for thd character of men. Even the law 
of climate, more universal, perhaps, in its opemtion 
than any that affects the human species, cannot be 
applied,^ in judging of their conduct, without many 
exceptions. ^ 

• Henw*, dec. 1. lib. x. c. 15, Sc.; dee. 
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1518. When Grijalva returned to Cuba, he found 
tims 0? armament destined to attempt the con- 
VfiwqoM quest of that rich country which he had dis¬ 
ing New covered, almost complete. Not only ambi- 
tion, but avarice, had urged Velasquez to 
hasten his preparations; and having such a prospect 
of gratifying both, he had advanced considerable 
sums out of his private fortune towards defraying the 
expenses of the expedition. At the same time, he 
exerted his influence as governor, in engaging the 
most distinguished persons in the colony to under¬ 
take the service.* At a time when the spirit of the 
Spanish nation was adventurous to excess, a number 
ofsoldiers, eager to embark in any daring enterprise, 
soon appeared. But it was not so -easy to find a per¬ 
son qualified to take the command in an expedition 
of so much.importance; and the character of Velas¬ 
quez, whoind the right of nomination, greatiy in¬ 
creased the" difficuliy of the choice. Though of most 
aspiring ambition, and not destitute of talents for 
government, he possewed neither such courage nor 
such vigour and activi^Tlof mind, as to undertake in 
person the conduct of the armament which he was 
preparing. In this embarrassing situatten, he formed 
the dthnerical scheme, not only of achieving great ex- 


• See Note XUV.' 
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ploits by a deputy, but of securing to himself the 
glory of conquests which were to be^ made by an¬ 
other. In the execution of this plan, he fondly aimed 
at reconciling contradictions. . He was solicitous to 
choose a commander of intrepid resolution, and of 
superior abilities, because he knew these to be re¬ 
quisite, in order to ensure success; but, at the same 
time, from the jealousy natural to little minds, he 
wished this person to be of a spirit so tame and ob¬ 
sequious, as to be entirely dependent on his will. 
But when he came to apply those ideas in forming 
an opinion concerning the several officers who oc¬ 
curred to his thoughts as worthy of being intrusted 
with the commsmd, he soon perceived that it was im¬ 
possible to find such incompatible qualities united in 
one character. Such as were distinguished for coii- 
rage and talents were too high-spirited to be passive 
instruments in his hands. Those who appeared more 
gentle and tractable, were destitute*of capacity, and 
unequal to the charge. This augmented his per¬ 
plexity and his fears. He deliberated long, and with 
much solicitude, and was still wavering in his choice, 
when Amador de Lares, the royal treasurer in Cuba, 
and Andres Duero, his own secretary, the two per¬ 
sons in whom he chiefly confided, were encouraged 
by this irresolution to propose a new candidate, and 
they supported their recommendation with such as¬ 
siduity and address, that, no less fatally for Velasquez 
than happily for their country, it prove43|j|uccessful.'’ 
jjj jp. The man whom they pointed out to him was 

Fernando Cortes. He was bom at Medellin, 
comraluid' a small town in Estminadura, in the year 
*'■ 1485, and descended Ibom a family of noble 

blood, but of very moderate fortune. Being origi¬ 
nally destined by his parents to the study of law, 
as the most likely method of bettering bis condition, 

■> B. Diaz. c. 19. Conuin Cran. c. T*. Henera, dec. 9. lib. iU. c. 11. 
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he was sent early to the University of Salamanca, 
where he imbibed some tincture of learning. But he 
was soon disgi^ted with an academic life, which did 
not suit his ardentilind restless genius, an^ retired to 
Medellin, where he gave himself up entirely to active 
sports and-^martial ejtercises. At this period of life, 
he was so impetuous, so overbearing, and so dissi¬ 
pated, that his father was glad to comply with his 
inclination, and sent him abroad as an adventurer in 
arms. Hiere were in that age two conspicuous thea¬ 
tres, on which such of the Spanish youth as courted 
military glory might display their v^our; one in 
Italy, under the command of the Great Captain; the 
other in the New World. Cortes preferred the for¬ 
mer, but was prevented by indisposition from em¬ 
barking with a reinforcement of troops sent to Naples. 
Upon this disappointment he turned his views to¬ 
wards America, whither he was allured by the pros¬ 
pect of the advantages which he might derive from 
the patronage of Ovando,' the governor of Hispa¬ 
niola, who was his kinsman, ^^en he landed at 
St. Domingo, in 1504, his reception was such as 
equalled his most sanguine hopes, and he was em¬ 
ployed by the governor in several honourable and 
lucrative stations. These, however, did not satisfy 
his ambition; and in the year 1511> he obtained per¬ 
mission to accompany Diego. Vel^iqums jn his expe¬ 
dition to Cu^. In this s^vice he dis^guished him- 
sdf so mucp;^t notwithstanding some violent con¬ 
tests with vdasquez, occasioned by biviai events, 
unworthy of remembraiice, he was at length taken 
into favour, and lecefyed an nmple concession of 
lands and of Indians, recon^q^ usually be¬ 
stowed upon adventurers in the ||^.|if^orld.*‘ 
Though Cortes had not hithei^ tfot^ in high com- 
mmid, he had displayed such qualities in several 

“ See Note XLV. * Guakim Cm.«. 1—S. 
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scenes of difficulty and danger, as raised universal 
expectation, and turned the eyes of his countrymen 
to Hoards him, as one capable of performing great 
things. The turbulence of youth* ps js(B>n as he found 
objects and occupations suited to the ardour of his 
mind, gradually subsided, and Titled into a habit of 
regular indefatigable activity. The impetuosity of 
his temper, when he came to act with his equals, 
insensibly abated, by being kept under restraint, and 
mellowed into a cordial soldierly frankness. These 
qualities were accompanied widi calm prudence in 
concerting his schemes, with persevering vigour in 
executing them, and with what is peculiar to superior 
genius, the art of gaining the confidence and govern¬ 
ing the minds of men. To all which were added the 
inferior accomplishments that strike the vulgar, and 
command their respect; a graceful person, a win¬ 
ning aspect, extraordinary address in martial exer¬ 
cises, and a constitution of such vigour as to be ca¬ 
pable of enduring any fatigue. 

As soon as Cortes was mentioned to Velasquez by 
his two confidants, he flattered himself that he bad at 
length found what he had hitherto sought in vain, a 
man with talents for command, but not an object for 
jealousy. Neither the rank nor the fortune of Cortes, 
as he imagined, were such that he could aspire at in¬ 
dependence. He had reason to believe that by his own 
readiness to bury ancient animosities in oblivion, as 
well as his liber^ty in conferring sever^ recent fa¬ 
vours, he had already gained the good-wm ofCortes, 
and hoped, by this new and unexpected mark of confi¬ 
dence, that he might attach him for ever to his interest. 

Cortea^receiving commission with the 
warmest expressions of resTOct and grati- 
tude to the governor, immemately erected 
ocu *». gtandard before his own house, appeared 
in a military dress, and assumed all the ensigns of 
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his new dignity. His utmost influence and activity 
were exerted in persuading many of his friends to 
engage in the service, and in urging forward the pre¬ 
parations ‘for the voyage. All his own funds, toge¬ 
ther with what money he could raise by mortgaging 
his lands and Indians, were expended in purchasing 
military stores and provisions, or in supplying the 
wants of such of his officers as were unable to equip 
themselves in a manner suited to their rank.* Inof¬ 
fensive, and even laudable as this conduct was, his 
disappointed competitors were malicious enough to 
give it a turn to his disadvantage. They represented 
him as aiming already, with little disguise, at esta¬ 
blishing an independent authority over his troops, 
and endeavouring to secure their respect or love by 
his ostentatious and interested liberality. They re¬ 
minded Velasquez of his former dissensions with the 
man whom he now reposed so much confidence, and 
foretold that Cortes would be more apt to avail him¬ 
self of the power, which the governor was inconsider¬ 
ately putting in his hands to avenge past injuries, 
than to requite recent obligations. These insinua¬ 
tions made such impression upon the suspicious 
mind of Velasquez, that Cortes soon observed some 
symptoms of a growing alienation and distrust in his 
behaviour, and was advised by Lares and Duero, to 
hasten his departure, before these should become so 
confirmed, as to break out with open violence. Fully 
sensible of this danger, he urged forward his prepara¬ 
tions with such rapidity, that he set sail from St. Jago 
de Cuba on the 18th of November, Velasquez ac¬ 
companying him tQ.tiie shore, and taking leave of him 
with an appearance of perfect friendship and confi¬ 
dence, thoughj he had secretly givlsn^t in charge to 
some of Cortes’s officers, to keep a wfitchfiil eye upon 
every part of their commander’s conduct.^ 

* See Note XI.VI. ^ Goniara Chron. e. 7. B. Diat. c. JO. 
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Kiidcii- .Cortes proceeded to Trinidad, a small set- 
• deprive tlement on the same side of the island, where 
cuunms'joined by several adventurers, and rc- 
swn. ceived a supply of provisions and military 
stores, of which his stock was still very incomplete. 
He had hardly left St.Jago, when the jealousy which 
had been workin>x in the breast of \'clas<pie 7 ., grew 
so violent, that it was impossible to suppress it. 
The armament vvas no longer under his ow'u eye and 
direction; and he felt, that as his power over it 
ceased, that of Cortes vvould become more absolute. 
Imagination now aggravated every circumstance, 
which had formerly excited suspicion : the rivals of 
Cortes industriously threw in reflections which in¬ 
creased his fears ; and with no less art than mali(.‘( 
they called superstition to their aid, employing the 
predictions of an astrologer in order to complete the 
alarm. All these, by their united oj)cration, ])ro- 
duced the desired effect. Vclas(|ue7 repented bit¬ 
terly of his own imprudence, in having committed a 
trust of so much imi)ortance to a person whose fidelity 
aj>peatcd so doubtful, and hastily <lispatched instruc¬ 
tions to 'frinidad, empowering Verdngo, the chief 
magistrate there, to deprive Cortes of his commission. 
But Cortes had already made such {wogressin gain¬ 
ing the esteem and confidt iicc of his troops, that, 
finding officers as well as soldiers e<|ually zealous to 
support his authority, he soothed or intimidated Ver- 
dugo, and was permitted to depart from 'I’rinidad 
without molestation. 

. j , FromTrinidadCortes sailed for the Havana, 

him under in ordcr to raise more soldiers, and to com- 
plete the victualling of his Heet. There se¬ 
veral persons of distinction entered into the service, 
and engaged to supply w'hat provisions were still 
wanting ; but as it w'as necessary to allow them some 
time for performing what they had promised, Velas- 
voL. vn. H 
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quez, sensible that he ought no longer to rely on a 
man of whom he had so openly discovered his dis¬ 
trust, availed himself of the interval which this un¬ 
avoidable delay afforded, in order to make one at¬ 
tempt more to wrest the command out of the hands 
of Cortes. He loudly complained of Verdugo's con¬ 
duct, accusing him either of childish facility, or of 
manifest treachery, in suffering Cortes to escape from 
Trinidad. Anxious to guard against a second dis¬ 
appointment, he sent a person of confidence to the 
Havana, with peremptory injunetions to Pedro Barba, 
his lieutenant-governor in that colony, instantly to 
arrest Cortes, to send him prisoner to St. Jago under 
a strong guard, and to countermand the sailing of the 
armament until he should receive farther orders. He 
wrote likewise to the prineipal officers, requiring 
them to assist Barba in executing what he had given 
him in charge. But before the arrival of this mes¬ 
senger, a Franciscan friar of St. Jago had secretly 
conveyed an account of this interesting transaction 
to Bartholomew de Olmedo, a monk of the same or¬ 
der, who acted as chaplain to the expedition. 

CoricH dc- Cortes, forewarned of the danger, had time 
!c*cii!e.s precautions for his own safety. His 

and conii- first Step was to find some i>retext for re- 

uuc.*i ins ■* ^ 

pre|)a- moving from the Havana Diego de Ordaz, an 
rations, gf gj-gat merit, but in whom, on ac¬ 

count of his known attachment to Velasquez, he could 
not confide in this trying and delicate juncture. He 
gave him the command of a vessel, destined to take 
on board some provisions in a small harbour bej'ond 
Cape Antonio, and thus made sure of his absence, 
without seeming to suspect his fidelity. When he 
was gone, Cortes no longer concealed the intentions 
of Velasquez from his troops; and as officers and sol¬ 
diers were equally impatient to set out on an expe¬ 
dition, in preparing for which most of them had ex- 
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pended all their I’ortiines, they e.xprcssed their asto- 
ui.shinent and indii^nation at that illiberal jealoirsy, 
te which the ijuvernor was about to sacrifice, not 
only the honour of their jj:eneral, but all their .san¬ 
guine hope> of glory and wealth. M ith one voice 
they entreated that he would not abandon the im¬ 
portant station to which he had such a good title. 
They conjured him not to deprive them of a leader 
whom they tblkiwed with such well-founded confi¬ 
dence, and offered to shed the last drop of their bh'od 
in maintaining his authority. Cortes was easily in¬ 
duced lo comiily with what he himself .so ardently 
desir. d. lie swore that he would never desert sol- 
dier.-- who had given him such a signal prool of their 
attachment, and promised instantly to conduct them 
to that ricli country, which havl been so long the ob¬ 
ject of their thoughts and wi^hes. This declaration 
was receil cd with transports of military applause, 
accomirauicd with threats and imprecations against 
all who should presume to I'all in ipicstion the juris¬ 
diction ot tlu ir general, oi to obstruct the e.xecution 
of his design.s. 

Eiery thing was now ready lor their de- 
....'.'c .1,0,1 parture , but though this expialition was fitted 
out by the united effort of the Spanish power 
in Cuba; though eiery settlement had contributed 
its quota of men and provisions; though the gover¬ 
nor had laid out considerable sums and eacc adven¬ 
turer had exhausted his stock, or strained his credit, 
the poverty of the preparations was such U' must 
astonish the present age, and horc, indeed, no re¬ 
semblance to an armament destined (or the conquest 
of a great empire. The fleet consisted fil eleven ve.s- 
sels ; the largest of a hundred ton -, which was dig¬ 
nified by the name of Admiral ; three of seventy or 
eighty tons, and the rest small open bark.s. On board 
of these were six hundred and .seventeen men, of 
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which five hundred and eight bcloaged to the land 
service, and a hundred and nine were seamen or arti¬ 
ficers. The soldiers were divided into eleven com¬ 
panies, according to the number of the ships; to each 
of which Cortes appointed a captain, and committed 
to him the command of the vessel while at sea, and 
of the men when on shore.* As the use of fire-arms 


among the nations of Europe was hitherto confined 
to a few battalions of regularly disciplined infantry, 
only thirteen soldiers were armed with muskets, 
thirty-two were cross-bowmen, and the rest had 
swords and spears. Instead of the usual defensive 
armour, which must have been cumbersome in a hot 
climate, the soldiers wore jackets quilted with cotton, 
which experience had taught the Spaniards to be a 
sufficient protection against the weapons of the Ame¬ 
ricans. They had only sixteen horses, ten small 
field-pieces, and four falconets.'' 

Feb. 10. With this slender and ill-provided train did 

1319 . Cortes set sail, to make war upon a monarch 

Ills tlcpar- , 1 • • 

turefroni whosc domiiiions wcrc more extensive than 
all the kingdoms subject to the Spanish 
crown. As religious enthusiasm always mingled with 
the spirit of adventure in the New World, and, by a 
combination still more strange, united with avarice, 
in prompting the Spaniards to all their enterprises, a 
large cross was displayed in their standards, with 
this inscription. Let ns follow the cross, for under this 
sign we shall conquer. 

So powerfully were Cortes and his followers ani¬ 
mated with both these passions, that no less eager 
to plunder the opulent country whither they were 
bound, than zealous to propagate the Christian faith 
among its inhabitants, they set out, not with the 
solicitude natural to men going upon dangerous 
services, but with that confidence which arises 
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from security ofcsucccss. and certainty of the divine 
protection. 

I Cortes liad determined to touch at every 

whicli (irijalva had visited, he steered 
directly towards the island of (a>/,umel; there lie had 
the f^ood I'orliine to redeem Jerome de Aguilar, a 
Spaniard. ^\ ho had heen eight years a pri.soner among 
the Indian'.. I'his man was jierlectly acipiaiiited 
with a tliaiccl of their language, understood through 
a large extent of country, and, pos.sessing besides a 
con.'-iderablc .-hare of pnidenee and sagacity, proved 
'•>ci. I f‘’^l><''ntly useful as an interjireter. I'Vum 
.\nci ■: I... ('u/umel, Cortes proceeded to the riicrof 
Tabasco, m hopes of a reception as friendly 
as (irijaba had met with there, and of finding gold 
111 the same abundance; but the disposition of the 
natnes. from some unknown cause, was totally 
changed, .\fter rej.-eated eiidca\ours to conciliate 
then good-w'ili. he was constniined to have recourse 
to Moience, Though the lorces of the enemy were 
nnn'creu.'^, and advanced m iih extraordinary courage, 
they Merc routed with great slaughter, in seicral 
siicccssne actions. 'I'hc lo.ss which they sustained, 
and still more the astonishment and terri>r excited 
by the destructive etiect of the lirc-al•m.^, and the 
dreadful appearance of the horses, humbled their 
fierce spirits, and induced them to sue tor jieacc. 
They ackiiowli'dged the king of Castile as llu-ir s<n’e- 
leign, and granted Cortes ;i supply ol jiroii.'ioiis, 
w'ith a present of cotton garments, some gold, and 
twenty female slaves.' 

(.'ortes continued lus course to the west- 
.si. .lunn.ic Murd, keeping as near the shore as possible, 

'in order to observe the country ; but could 
discover no jirojitr place for landing, until he arrived 
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at St. Juan de Ulua.’' As he entered this har- 

hour, a large canoe full of people, among whom 
were two who seemed to be persons of distinction, ap¬ 
proached his ship with signs of peace and amity. They 
came on board without fear or distrust, and addressed 
him in a most respectful manner, but in a language 
altogether unknown to Aguilar. Cortes was in the 
utmost perplexity and distress, at an event of which 
he instantly foresaw all the consequences, and already 
felt the hesitation and uncertainty with which he 
should carry on the great schemes which he medi¬ 
tated, if, in his transactions with the natives, he must 
depend entirely upon such an imperfect, ambiguous, 
and conjectural mode of communication, as the use 
of signs. But he did not remain long in his embar¬ 
rassing situation; a fortunate accident extricated 
him, when his own sagacity could have contributed 
little towards his relief. One of the female slaves, 
whom he had received from the cazique of Tabasco, 
happened to be present at the first interview between 
Cortes and his new guests. She perceived his dis¬ 
tress, as well as the confusion of Aguilar; and as she 
perfectly understood the Mexican language, she ex¬ 
plained what they had said in the Yucatan tongue, with 
which Aguilar was acquainted. This woman, known 
afterward by the name of Donna Marina, and who 
makes a conspicuous figure in the history of the New 
World, where great revolutions were brought about 
by small causes and inconsiderable instruments, was 
born in one of the provinces of the Mexican empire. 
Having been sold as a slave in the early part of her 
life, after a variety of adventures she fell into the 
hands of the Tabascans, and had resided long enough 
among them to acquire their language, without losing 
the use of her own. Though it was both tedious and 
troublesome to converse by the intervention of two 

k B. Diiz. s. 31—36. Gomara Cron. c. 18—93. Herrera, dec. 1 . lib. iv.c. 11, &c. 
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different interpreter.-?, Cortes was so highly pleased 
with having di.scovcred this method of carrying on 
sonic intercourse with the people of a country into 
which he wa^. determined to penetrate, that in tlie 
transports of his joy he considered it as a visible in¬ 
terposition of Providence in his favour ' 
l.on-U his H c now learned, that the two jiersons whom 
■ lie had received on board of hi.s .ship were de¬ 
puties from iViitile and Pilpatoe. two ofHeers in¬ 
trusted with the government of that province, by a 
great monarch, whom thev called Montezuma; and 
that they were sent to iiupiire what his intentions 
were in visiting their coast, and to offer him what as¬ 
sistance he might need, in order to continue his voy¬ 
age. Cortes, struck with the appearance of tho.se 
people, as well as the tenor of the message, assured 
them, in respectful terms, that lie approached their 
country with most friendly sentiments, and came to 
propose matters ol'great importance to the welfare of 
their prince and his kingdom, which lie would unfold 
more fully, in person, to the governor and the general. 
J\ext morning, without waiting for any answer, he 
landed his troops, his horses, and artillery : and hav¬ 
ing chosen proper ground, began to erect huts for 
his men, and to fortify his camp. The natives, in¬ 
stead of op[)osing the entrance of those fatal guests 
into their country, assisted them in all their opera¬ 
tions, with an alacrity of which they had ere long 
good reason to repent. 

Jlih first Next day Tciitilc and Pili»atoc entered the 
'Cb'tiu'^ Spanish cam]) with a numerous retinue, and 
(^j^rtes considering them as the ministers of a 
great monarch, entitled to a di-grec of attention very 
different from that which the Spaniards w'crc accus¬ 
tomed to jiay the petty caziques, with whom they 
had intercourse in the isles, received them with much 

' I!. Dial. r. .17—j". Oumur.i Ckmi. c. 25, 2o. Hrrrtra, drc. 7 IiIp. • i.l. 
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formal ceremony. He informed them, that he came 
as ambassador from Don Carlos of Austria, king of 
Castile, the greatest monarch of the East, and was in¬ 
trusted with propositions of such moment, that he 
could impart them to none but the emperor Monte¬ 
zuma himself, and therefore required them to con¬ 
duct him, without loss of time, into the presence of 
their master. The Mexican officers could not conceal 
their uneasiness at a request, which they knew would 
be disagreeable, and which they foresaw might prove 
extremely embarrassing to their sovereign, whose 
mind had been filled with many disquieting appre¬ 
hensions, ever since the former appearance of the 
Spaniards on his coasts. But before they attempted 
to dissuade Cortes from insisting on his demand, 
they endeavoured to conciliate his good-will by en¬ 
treating him to accept of certain presents, which, as 
humble slaves of Montezuma, they laid at his feet. 
These were introduced with great parade, and con¬ 
sisted of fine cotton cloth, of plumes of various co¬ 
lours, and of ornaments of gold and silver to a con¬ 
siderable value ; the workmanship of which appeared 
to be as curious as the materials were rich. The di.s- 
play of these produced an effect.very different from 
what the Mexicans intended. Instead of satisfying; 
it increased the avidity of the Spaniards, and ren¬ 
dered them so eager and impatient to become mas¬ 
ters of a country which abounded with such precious 
productions, that Cortes could hardly listen with pa¬ 
tience to the arguments which Pilpatoe and Teutilc 
employed to dissuade him from visiting the capital, 
and in a haughty determined tone he insisted on his 
.demand, of being admitted to a personal audience of 
their sovereign. During this interview, some paint¬ 
ers, in the train of the Mexican chiefs, had been dili¬ 
gently employed in delineating, upon white cotton 
cloths, figures of the ships, the horses, the artillery. 
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the soldiers, and whatever else attracted their eyes, 
as sinsjiilar. ^^'hen C'ortes observed this, and was 
informed that the.se pietures were to be sent to .Mon¬ 
tezuma, in order to convey to him a more lively idea 
of the strange and w onderful objects now- presented 
to their view', than any w'ords could communicate, 
he resolved to render the representation still more 
animating- and interesting, by e.xbibiting such a sjiec- 
taclc as might give both them and their monarch an 
aw'fiil impression of the extraordinary prowess of his 
followers, and the irresistible force of their arms. The 
trumpets, by his order, sounded an alarm; the troops, 
in a numu'iit, formed in order of battle, tin- infantry 
performed such martial exercises as w'erebest suited 
to tlisplay the effect of their different weapons ; the 
horse, in various evolutions, g.ive a s|)eeimen of their 
agility and strmigth ; the artillery jiointed towards 
the thick woods which surrounded the camp, were 
fired, and made dreadiiil ha\oe among the trees. 
'I’he -Mexicans looked on with that s.lent amazement 
wliii h is natural when the mind is . truck with ob- 
je(.-ts, which are both awful and abo\e its compre¬ 
hension. lUit, at the exiilosion oi the camion, many 
of them fled, some fell to the ground, and all were so 
much confounded at the ^-ight of m''ii svhose power 
so iiearlv resembled that of the goiU, tint (iortes 
found it ditficiilt to compose and rctisMin them. '^I'lie 
])ainters had now'many new objects on which to 
exercise their art, and they put their laiicy on the 
stretch in order to iiucnt figures and svinboK to re¬ 
present the extraoidmary things which tliey had 
seen. 

x.pitia- Messengers were immediately dispatched 
Monu-'*' Montezuma with tho'.e pictures, and a full 
/uma. account of every thing that had parsed since 
the arrival of the Spaniards, and by them Cc-u tessent 
a present of some European curiosities to Monte- 
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zuma, which, though of no great value, he believed 
would be acceptable on account of their novelty. 
The Mexican monarchs, in order to obtain early in¬ 
formation of every occurrence in all the corners of 
their extensive empire, had introduced a refinement 
in police, unknown, at that time, in Europe. They 
had couriers posted at proper stations along the prin¬ 
cipal roads; and as these were trained to agility by 
a regular education, and relieved one another at mo¬ 
derate distances, they conveyed intelligence with 
surprising rapidity. Though the capital in which 
Montezuma resided was above a hundred and eighty 
miles from St. Juan de Ulua, Cortes’s presents were 
carried thither, and an answer to his demands was 
received in a few days. The same officers who had 
hitherto treated with the Spaniards, were employed 
to deliver this answer; but as they knew how re¬ 
pugnant the determination of their master was to all 
the schemes and wishes of the Spanish commander, 
they would not venture to make it known until they 
had previously endeavoured to soothe and mollify 
iiis pro- him. For this purpose they renewed their ne- 
gotiation, by introducing a train of a hundred 
Indians, loaded with presents sent to him by Monte¬ 
zuma. The magnificence of these was such as be¬ 
came a great monarch, and far exceeded any idea 
whieh the Spaniards had hitherto Ibrmed of his 
wealth. They Averc placed on mats spread on the 
ground, in such order as shewed them to the greatest 
advantage. Cortes and his officers viewed, with ad¬ 
miration, the various manufactures of the country, 
cotton stuff's so fine, and of such delicate texture, as 
to resemble silk; pictures of animals, trees, and other 
natural objects, formed with feathers of ditrerent co¬ 
lours, disposed and mingled with such skill and ele¬ 
gance, as to rival the works of the pencil in truth and 
beauty of imitation. But what chiefly attracted 
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their eyes, were two largo [)lutos of a circular form, 
one ot massive ijold ropresontinir tlio sun. (lie otlior 
of silver, an cnihlom of the moon." 'rhoso wore ac¬ 
companied with bracelets, ct)llars, nn:;s, and other 
trinkets of gold; and that nothing might lie wanting 
which could give the Spaniards a complete idea of 
what the country atibrded. with some lioxes hik'd 
with pearls, precious stones, and grains of gold un¬ 
wrought, as they had been found in the mines or 
rivers. Cortes received all these with an appearaiice 
of profound veneration for the inonareh by whom 
r./ri.i.is they were bestowed. But when the Mexicans, 
I, presuming upon this, informed him, that tlu'ir 
'“'"''""I' master, though he tlesired him to accc'pt of 
w’hat he had sent as a token of regard for that inonareh 
whom Cortes represented, would not give his eon- 
.sent that foreign troops should approach nearer to 
his capital, or even allow tln in to continue longer in 
his dominions, the S[)anish general declared, in a 
manner more resolute and peremptorv than formerly, 
that he must insist on his first demand, as he could 
not. Without dishonour, return to his own country, 
until he was admitted into the jm senct' o! Mie prince 
whom he xvas appointed to visit in the name of his 
sovereign. 'I hc .Mexicans, a^tonl^h( (1 at seeing any 
man dare to ojijiose that will, which they were ac¬ 
customed to consider as supreme and irresistible, 
yet afraid ol precipitating their couiitry inin ,iii open 
rupture with such formidable enemies, jirei.tiled with 
Cortes to jiromise, lliat he would not iuo\e Iroin ids 
present camp, until the return ot a nu s.scngcr. whom 
they sent to .Montezuma for larthcr lu^truetions.' 

State of The firmness with which ('ortt > ailhered to 
tiicMexi- his original proposal, should naturally have 

i.iii eu,|iire ■ , * . , , , 

attiiatpe- brouglit ttio iicgotiatioii between him and 
Montezuma to a speedy issue, a.' it seemed 
Stc Note a\ MX 
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to leave the Mexican monarch no choice, but either 
to receive him with confidence as a friend, or to op¬ 
pose him openly as an enemy. The latter was what 
might have been expected from a haughty prince in 
possession of extensive power. The Mexican em¬ 
pire, at this period, was at a pitch of grandeur to 
which no society ever attained in so short a period. 
Though it had subsisted, according to their own tra¬ 
ditions, only a hundred and thirty years, its dominion 
extended from the North to the South sea, over 
territories stretching, with some small interruption, 
above five hundred leagues from east to west, and 
more than two hundred from north to south, compre¬ 
hending provinces not inferior in fertility, population, 
and opulence, to any in the torrid zone. The people 
were warlike and enterprising; the authority of the 
monarch unbounded, and his revenues considerable. 
If, with the forces which might have been suddenly 
assembled in such an empire, Montezuma had fallen 
upon the Spaniards while encamped on a barren un¬ 
healthy coast, unsupported by any ally, without a 
place of retreat, and destitute of provisions, it seems 
to be impossible, cvCn with all the advantages of their 
superior discipline and arms, that they could have 
stood the shock, and they must either have i)erished 
in such an unequal contest, or have abandoned the 
enterprise. 

As the power of Montezuma enabled him 
of the mo- to take this spirited part, his own dispositions 
’’ were such as seemed naturally to prompt him 
to it. Of all the princes who had swayed the Mexi¬ 
can sceptre, he was the most haughty, the most vio¬ 
lent, and the most impatient of control. His sub¬ 
jects looked up to him with awe, and his enemies 
with terror. The former he governed with unex¬ 
ampled rigour; but they were impressed with such 
an opinion of his capacity, as commanded their re- 
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spect; and, by many victories over the latter, he had 
spread far tlic dread of his arms, and liad added se¬ 
veral considerable provinces to his dominions. Unt 
though his talents might be suited to the trans¬ 
actions ofa state so imperfectly polished as the AIc-M- 
can empire, and sutticient to conduct them while in 
their accustomed course, they were altogether inade¬ 
quate to a conjuncture so extraordinary, and did not 
qualify him cither to judge with the discernment, 
or to act wdtli the decision requisite in such a tr};ng 
emergence. 

iii-p.r- From the moment that the Spaniards ap- 
iiiixitj peared on his coast, he discovered svmptoms 
nwii ii„- of timidity and embarrassment. Iiistcsid of 
Iih s'i,,- taking such resolutions as the. eonseiousiu'ss 
own power, oi ilie memory of his former 
exploits, might have inspired, he dehberatt'd with an 
anxiety and hesitation which did not escape the notice 
of his meanest courtiers. 'I’lu peijilexily and dis¬ 
composure of .Montezuma’s mind upon this occasion, 
as well as the general dismay of his suhjfets, were 
not owing wholly to the impression which the Sjia- 
niards had made b\ the novelty oi’ their appearance 
and the terror of their arms. Its origin may he traced 
up to a more remote source. There was an opinion, 
if w'e may believe the earliest and most authentic 
Spanish historians, almost univer.std amongst the 
Americans, that some dreadful calamity was impend¬ 
ing over their heads, from a rate of forinidahle in¬ 
vaders, who should come from regions toward.s the 
rising sun, to overrun and desolate their country. 
Whether this disquieting apprehension Hciw ed from 
the memory of some natural calamity which had af¬ 
flicted that part of the globe, and impressed the minds 
of the inhabitants with superstitious fears and fore¬ 
bodings, or whether it was an imagination accident¬ 
ally suggested by the astonishment which the first 
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.sight of a new race of men occasioned, it is impossi¬ 
ble to determine. But as the Mexicans were more 
prone to superstition than any people in the New 
World, they were more deeply affected by the ap¬ 
pearance of the Spaniards, whom their credulity in¬ 
stantly represented as the instrument destined to 
bring about this fatal revolution which they dreaded. 
Under those circumstances, it ceases to be incredi¬ 
ble that a handful of adventurers should alarm the 
monarch of a great empire, and all his subjects." 

, Notwithstandinc: the influence of this im- 

pression, when the messenger arrived from 
the Spanish camp with an account that the 
leader of the strangers, adhering to his original de¬ 
mand, refused to obey the order enjoining him to 
leave the country, Montezuma assumed some degree 
of resolution, and, in a transport of rage natural to a 
fierce ])rince unaccustomed to meet with any oppo¬ 
sition to his will, he threatened to sacrifice those ])re- 
sumptnous men to his gods. But his doubts and 
fears quickly returned, and instead of issuing orders 
to carry his threats into execution, he again called 
his ministers to confer and offer their advice, b’ecble 
and temporising measures will always be the result 
when men assemble to deliberate in a situation where 
they ought to act. The Mexican counsellors took no 
etfectual measure for expelling such troublesome in¬ 
truders, and were satisfied with issuing a more posi¬ 
tive injunction, reijuiring them to leave the country ; 
but this they preposterously accomjianied with a 
present of such value, as proved fresh inducement to 
remain there. 

Aiuioiy Meanwhile the Spaniards were not without 
iimi iippry- solicitude ora variety of sentiments, in deli- 

lUMlSMHls * 

of 111.- berating concerning their own future comluct. 
spaiM.iriv. what they had already seen, many of 
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them formed such cxtravi\i?ant ideas conceniiii" the 
opulence of the country, tliat, dcspi«inu daiipcr or 
hardsliip-, when they had in view troa'iurc'-^^llich 
appeared to be ine.ylmusiihlc. they were eai;er to at- 
tein]it the C(>nquc>t. Others, estimating: tlie power 
of the Mexican empire by its wealth, and imumerat- 
ing the.yarions proofs winch liad oecurred of its bemu 
under a well regulated administration, contimded, 
that it would be an act of the wililest freii/y to at¬ 
tack such a state with a small body of men, in want 
of provi'ions, unconnected with any all\, and already 
enfeebled by the diseases jieenhar to the climate, 
and the loss of several of thejr number.'' Cortes se¬ 
cretly applauded the advocates for bold measures, 
and cherished their romantic hopes, as such ideas 
corresponded with his own, and favoiire<l the execu¬ 
tion of the schemes which he had formed. I'rom the. 
time that the suspicions of N elasipiez broke out with 
open violence in the attempts to di prive him of the 
Schci.K- command, Cortes saw the necessity of dis- 
orcoii.-- connexion which would obstruct 

and embarrass all Ins operations, and watched for a 
proper opportunity of coming to n final rapture with 
him. Having this in view, he had I ibonrcsl by every 
art to secure the esteem and affection of Ins soldiers. 
With his abilities for coniinand, it was easy to gain 
their esteem: and his followers were cpiickly satisfied 
that they might rely, with iK'rlict confidence, on the 
conduct and courage of their leader. Nor was it 
more difficult to accjiiirc their affection. .Among ad¬ 
venturers, IK arlj' of the same rank, and serving at 
their own expense, the dignity of command did not 
elevate a general above mingling with those who 
acted under him. Cortes availed himself of this free¬ 
dom of intercourse, to insinuate himself info their 
favour, and by his affable manners, by wcll-liincd 
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acts of libcralfty'td Sonic, by inspiring all^th vast 
hopes, and by aBimihg them to trade privately^ith 
the natives/' he ’^IttiEtchcd the greater part of his sol¬ 
diers so firmly io himself, that they almost forgot 
that the armament had been fitted out by the autho¬ 
rity, and at the expense of another. 

His ad- During those intrigues, Teutile arrived with 
clrrjillg the present from Montezuma, and, together 
them oil. -with it, delivered the ultimate order of that 
monarch to depart instantly out of his dominions; 
and when Cortes, instead of complying, renewed his 
request of an audience, the Mexican turned from him 
abruptly, and quitted the camp with looks and ges¬ 
tures which strongly expressed his surj)rise and re¬ 
sentment. Next morning, none of the natives, who 
used to frequent the camp in great numbers, in order 
to barter with the soldiers, and to bring in provi¬ 
sions, appeared. All friendly correspondence seemed 
now be at an end, and it was expected every mo¬ 
ment that hostilities would commence. This, though 
an event that might have been foreseen, occasioned 
a sudden consternation among the Spaniards, which 
imboldcned the adherents of Velasquez not only to 
murnaur and cabal against their general, but to ap- 
poifit one of their number to remonstrate openly 
against his imprudence in attempting the con(|ucst of 
a mighty empire with such inadequate force, and to 
urge the necessity of returning to Cuba, in order to 
refit the fleet and augment the army. Diego de Cr- 
daz, one of his principal officers, whom the male- 
contents charged with this commission, delivered it 
with a soldierly freedom and bluntness, assuring 
Cortes that he spoke the sentiments of the whole 
army. lie listened to this remonstrance without any 
appearance of emolfion, and as he well knew the tein- 
j)er and wishes of his soldiers, and foresaw how they 
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would receive a proposition fatal at once to aU the 
splendid hopes and schemes which tliey had been 
forming with such complacency, he carried liis dis¬ 
simulation so far as to seem to relinquish his own 
measures in compliance with the rcciuest of Ordaz, 
and issued orders that the army should be in readi¬ 
ness next day to rc-embark for Cuba. As soon as this 
was known, the disappointed adventurers exclaimed 
and threatened ; the emissaries of Cortes, mingling 
with them, inflamed their rage ; flic ferment l)eeame 
general; the whole camp was almost in open mutiny; 
all demanding with eagerness to see their eommandi r. 
Cortes was not slow in appearing; when, with one 
voice, officers and soldiers expressed ll\eir astoni'ili- 
ment and indignation at the orders which they iiad 
received. It was unwortliy, they cried, of the Cas¬ 
tilian courage, to be daunted at the first aspect of 
danger, and infamous to tiy before any enemy ap¬ 
peared. For tlicir parts, they were determined not 
to relinquish an enteriuise, that liad liitherto been 
successful, and which tended so ^isibly to spread the 
knowledge of true religion, and to advailce the glory 
and interest of their country, llajipy under his com¬ 
mand, thev would follow him with alacrity through 
every danger, m quest of those sritlcmcnts and trea¬ 
sures which he had so long held out to their view; 
but if he chose rather to return to Cuba, and tamely 
give up all his hopes of distinction and opuienee loan 
envious rival, they would instantly choose another 
general to conduct them in that {lath of glory, which 
he had not spirit to enter. 

Cortes, delighted with their ardour, took no oft'ence 
at the boldness with wdiich it was uttered. The .sen¬ 
timents were what he himself had iirspired, and the 
warmth of expression satisfied him that his followers 
had imbibed them thoroughly, lie affected, however, 
to be surprised at what he heard, declaring that his 
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orders to prepare for embarking were issued from a 
persuasion that this was agreeable to his troops; that, 
from deference to what he had been informed was 
their inclination, he had sacrificed his own private 
opinion, which was firmly bent on establishing im¬ 
mediately a settlement on the sea-coast, and then on 
endeavouring to penetrate into the interior part of the 
country ; that now he was convinced of his error; 
and as he perceived that they were animated with the 
generous spirit which breathed in every true Spa¬ 
niard, he would resume, with fresh ardour, his origi¬ 
nal plan of oj)eration, and doubted not to conduct 
them, in the career of victory, to such independent 
fortunes as their valour merited. Upon this decla¬ 
ration, shouts of applause testified th 5 excess of their 
joy. The measure seemed to be taken with unani¬ 
mous consent; such as secretly condemned it being 
obliged to join in the acclamations, partly to conceal 
their disaffection from their general, and partly to 
avoid the imputation of cowardice from their fellow- 
soldiers.' 

VVhhout allowing his men time to cool or 
biikhcs a to reflect, CJortes set about carrying his design 
civil go- into execution. In order to give a beginning 
veinmciK. colony, lic assembled the principal per¬ 
sons in his army, and by their suffrage elected a 
council and magistrates in whom the governmentwas 
to be vested. As men naturally transjilant the insti¬ 
tutions and forms of the mother^country into their 
new settlements, this was framed upon the model of 
a Spanish corporation. The magistrates were distin¬ 
guished by the same names and ensigns of office, and 
were to exercise a similar jurisdiction. All the per¬ 
sons chosen were most firmly devoted to Cortes, and 
the instrument of their election was framed in the 
king's name, without any mention of their depend- 
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enee on Velasquez. The two principles of avarice 
and enthusiasm, which jiromptcd the Spaniards to 
all their enterprises in the New V'orld, seem to li;>ve 
concurred in siio;^esting the name whicli (''ortes be¬ 
stowed on his infant settlement. He called it, 77 /e 
rich toicn of the true i'ross.'' 

Hisigiishis meeting of the new council was 

ci.mmis- distinguished by a transaction of groat mo¬ 
ment. As soon as it assembled, ('ortes a])- 
plied for leave to enter; and approaching with many 
marks of profound respect, whicli added dignity to 
the tribunal, and set an c.xample of reverence for its 
authority, he began a long harangue, in which, with 
much art, and in terms extremely flattering to jier- 
sons just entering upon their now function, he ob¬ 
served, that as the supreme jurisdiction o\er the 
colony which they had jilanted was now' vested in 
this court, he considered them as clothed with the 
authority, and representing the jicrson ol' their sove¬ 
reign; that accordingly he wouhl communicate to 
them what he deemed essential to the public safetjg 
with the same dutiful fidelity as if he were address¬ 


ing his royal master; that the security of a colony 
swcttlcd in a great empire, whose sovereign had al¬ 
ready discovered his iiostilc iiitcniimis, depended 
u])on arms, and the efficacy of thest- upon the subor¬ 
dination and discipline preserved among the troops; 
that his right to command was derived from a eom- 
mi.ssion granted by the got ernor of Cuba, and a* that 
had been long since revoked, tin lawfulne''■^ of his 
jurisdiction might well be questioned ; that he might 
be thought to act upon a defective, or even a dubious 
title ; nor could they trust an army which might dis¬ 
pute the powers of its general, at a juiieture w'hen 
it ought implicitly to obey his orders; tliat, moved 
by these considerations, he now resigned all hi.s 
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authority to them, that they, having both right to 
choose, and power to confer full jurisdiction, might 
appoint one in the king’s name, to command the army- 
in its future operations ; and as for his own part, 
such was his zeal for the service in which they were 
engaged, that he would most cheerfully take up a 
]uke with the same hand that laid down the general’s 
truncheon, and convince his fellow-soldiers, that 
though accustomed to command, he had not for¬ 
gotten how to obey. Having finished his discourse, 
he laid the commission from Velasquez upon the 
tabic, and after kissing his truncheon, delivered it to 
the chief magistrate, and withdrew. 

And K The deliberations of the council were not 
ihi’rf-'i'us- Cortes had concerted this important 

ca|d,"i'n' ’" ith his confidants, and had prepared 

general, the otlici' mcmbcrs with great address, for the 
part which he wished them to take, llis resignation 
w as accepted; and as the uninterrupted tenor of 
their prosj)crity under his conduct afiTorded the most 
satisfying evidence of his abilities for command, they, 
by their unanimous suffrage, elected him chief-justice 
of the colony, and captain-gcneial ol‘ its army, and 
appointed his commission to be made out in the king’s 
name, with most ample powers, wdiich were to con¬ 
tinue in force until the royal pleasure should be far¬ 
ther known. That this deed might not be deemed the 
machination of a junto, the council called together 
the troops, and acquainted them with what had been 
resolved. The soldiers, with eager applause, ratified 
the choice which the council had made; the air re¬ 
sounded Vith the name of Cortes, and all vowed to 
shed their blood in support of his authority. 

Assert) Cortes having now brought his intrigues to 
the desired issue, and shaken off’ his mortify- 
gour dependence on the governor of Cuba, ac¬ 

cepted of the commission, which vested in him su- 
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preme jurisdiction, civil as well as military, over the 
colony, with many professions of respect to the coun¬ 
cil, and gratitude tcj the army. Together witli tins 
new command, he assumed greater dignity, and be¬ 
gan to exercise more extensive ]iowers. rormerlv 
he had felt himself to he only the (1< puty of a sub¬ 
ject; now he acted as the rei)rcscntative of his so- 
\ creign. 'I’he adherents of A’elascpie/., fully aware of 
what would be the efl'ect of this change in the situa¬ 
tion of Cortes, e(»uld no longer continue silciu and 
passive spectators of his actions. 'J'hey exilanued 
o])cnly against the proceedings of the eouucll as 
jllegal, and against those of the arm\ as mutinous, 
Cortes, instantly perceiving the necessity of giving a 
timely check to such seditious di'-conrse b\ some 
vigorou.s measure, arrested Orda/, Ivscudi ro, and 
Valascpiez dc heon, the ringleaders of this faction, 
and sent them ]nisoners aboard the Hect. loaded with 
chains. Their dependants,astoni'-hed and o\er-awcd, 
remained cpiict; and Cortes, more desirous to reclaim 
than to ]uinish his prisoners, who were uttieers of 
great merit, courted their inciulship with such assi¬ 
duity and address, that the reei.iu iliaHon was per¬ 
fectly cordial; and on the most trying occasions, 
neither their connexion with the guvernoi of Cuba, 
nor the, memorv of the mdigiiity with \\ ineli they had 
been treated, temjited them to swerve from an in¬ 
violable attachment to Ills interest.' In tin-, as well 
as his other negotiations at this critical coii|niicturc, 
which decided vvith respect to Ills fntiiic lame and 
fortune, Cortes owed iniieh of Ins success to the 
Mexican gold, which he distributed with* a liberal 
hand both among his friends and Ins opponents.' 
nivfric.ui- f'ortes, having thus rendered the union be- 
tween himself and his army indissoluble, by 
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cfi by tiic engaging it to join him in disclaiming any 
zempoai- (jgpgjjdencc on the governor of Cuba, and 
in repeated acts of disobedience to his authority, 
thought he might now venture to quit the camp in 
which he had hitherto remained, and- advance into 
the country. To this he was encouraged by an 
event no less fortunate than seasonable. Some In¬ 
dians having approached his camp in a mysterious 
manner, were introduced into his pre.senee. He 
found that they were sent with a proffer of friendship 
from the cazique of Zempoalla, a considerable town 
at no great distance; and from their answers to a 
variety of questions which he put to them, aecord- 
ing to his usual practice in every interview with the 
people of the country, he gathered, that their mas¬ 
ter, though subject to the Mexican empire, was im¬ 
patient of the yoke, and filled with such dread and 
hatred ol Montezuma, that nothing coidd be more 
acceptable to him than any prospect of deliverance 
from the oppression under which he groaned. On 
hearing this, a ray of light and hope broke in upon 
the mind of Cortes. He saw that the great empire 
which he intended to attack was neither perfectly 
united, nor its sovereign universally beloved. He 
concluded, that the causes of disaffection could not 
be confined to one province, but that in other cor¬ 
ners there must be malecontents, so weary of sub¬ 
jection, or so desirous of change, as to be ready to 
follow the standard of any protector. Full of those 
ideas, on which he began to form a scheme, that 
time, and more perfect information concerning the 
state of the country, enabled him to mature, he gave 
a most gracious reception to the Zempoallans, and 
promised soon to visit their cazique.* 

Marches In ordcr to perform this promise, it was 

to Zt'lll* . I * 1 . ■ 

poaiin. not necessary to vary the route whjch he had 
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already fixed for his march. Some otRccrs, whom 
he had emplo3'^ed to survev' the coast, having disco¬ 
vered a village named Quiabislan, about forty miles 
to the northward, which, both on account of the fer¬ 
tility of the soil, and commodiousne.ss of the harbour, 
seemed to be a more proper station for a settlement 
than that wdicre he was encamped, C’ortes deter¬ 
mined to remove thither. Zempoalla lay in his way. 
where the cazique received him in the manner which 
he had reason to expect; with gifts and cartsses, 
like a man solicitous to gain his good-will; with re¬ 
spect approaching almost to adoration, like one who 
looked up to him as a deliverer. From him he learn¬ 
ed many particulars with respect to the eharaeler of 
Montezuma, and the circumstances which rendered 
his dominion odious, lie was a tyrant, as the ea- 
zique told him with tears, haughty, cruel, and susju- 
cious ; who treated his ow n subjeets with arrogance, 
ruined the conquered ]irovinces by excessive exac¬ 
tions, and often tore their sous and daughters from 
them by violence; the (nrmer to lie otl’enai as vic¬ 
tims to his gods ; the latter, to lie n'served as f;on- 
cubines liir him.self or favourites. ( ortes, in reply 
to him, artfully insinuated, that one gn at object of 
the Spaniards in visiting a countiy so remote from 
their own, was to redress grievances, and to relieve 
the op|)rcs.scd; and having encouraged him to ho[)C 
for this interposition in due time, he continued hi.s 
march to Quiabislan. 

„ . The snot which his officers had rceom- 
furl. mended as a proper situation, ajipcareu to mm 
to be so well chosen, that he immediately marked 
out ground for a town. The hOusi s to be erected 
were only huts; but these were to be surrounded 
with fortifications, of .sufficient strength to resist the 
assaults of an Indian army. As the finishing of those 
fortifications was essential to the existence of a co- 
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lony, and of no less importance in prosecuting the 
designs which the leader and his followers meditated, 
both in order to secure a place of retreat, and to pre¬ 
serve their communication with the sea, every man 
in the army, officers as well as soldiers, put his hand 
to the work, Cortes himself setting them an example 
of activity and perseverance in labour. The Indians 
of Zempoalla and Quiabislan lent their aid ; and this 
petty station, the parent of so many mighty settle¬ 
ments, was soon in a state of defence.^ 

Concludes While engaged in this necessary work, 
.'linancc* Cortes had several interviews with the ca- 
ziques of Zempoalla and Quiabislan; and 
ziqucs. availing himself of their wonder and asto¬ 
nishment at the new objects which they daily beheld, 
he gradually inspired them with such a high opi¬ 
nion of the Spaniards, as beings of a superior order, 
and irresistible in arms, that, relying on their jiro- 
tcction, they ventured to insult the Mexican power, 
at the very name of which they were accustomed to 
tremble. Some of Montezuma’s officers having ap¬ 
peared to levy the usual tribute, and to demand a 
certain number of human victims, as an expiation 
lor their guilt in presuming to hold intercourse with 
those strangers whom the emperor had commanded 
to leave his dominions, instead of obeying the order, 
the caziques made them prisoners, treated them m ith 
great indignity, and as their superstition was no less 
barbarous than that of the Mexicans, they prepared 
to sacrifice them to their gods. From this last dan¬ 
ger they were delivered by the interposition of Cor¬ 
tes, who manifested the utmost horror at the mention 
of such a deed. The two caziques having now been 
pushed to an act of such open rebellion, as left them 
no hope of safety but in attaching themselves inviola- 
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bly to the Spaniards, they soon completed their onion 
with them, by formally acknowledginir themselves to 
be vassals of tiic same monarch. Their example was 
followed by the Totonaques, a fierce people who in¬ 
habited the mountainous j)art of the country. They 
willingly subjected themselves to the crown of Cas¬ 
tile, and offered to accompany Cortes, with all their 
forces, in his march towards Alexieo.' 

Jiis mc»- Cortes had now been above three months 
j>racna\ ^cw Spain ; and though this ])eriod iiad 
Uon*'™’ distinguished by martial exploits, 

iiisauiiio- every moment had been emidoyed in ope- 

by the . i • i i * i‘ t- i * 

kr»g. rations, winch, though less splondid, were 
more important. Ify his address in conductimt his 
intrigues with his own army, as well as his sagacity 
in carrying on his negotiations with the natives, lie 
had already laid the foundations of his future suc¬ 
cess. But whatever confidence he might ])laee in 
the |)laii which he had formed, he could not but per¬ 
ceive, that as his title to command was derived tiom 
a doubtful authority, he lield it hy a precarious 
tenure. The injuries which Vclasipicz had received, 
were such as would naturally ]irompt him to apply 
for redress to their common sovereign ; and such a 
represciitalion, he foresaw, might be given of his 
conduct, that he had reason to apprcheii.'I, not only 
that he might be degraded from his jiresent rank, 
but subjected to pimishment. Before lu' began his 
march, it was necessary to take the must elfecMial 
jirecautions against this impending danger. B'lth 
this view he persuaded the magistrates ot tlie colony 
at Vera Cruz to address a letter to the king, the chief 
object of which was to justify their own eondiiet in 
establishing a colony indcpciuleiit on the lurisdiction 
of Velasquez. In order to aecomplish this, they en¬ 
deavoured to detract from Ins merit, in fitting out 
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the two former armaments under Cordova and Gri¬ 
jalva, affirming that these had been equipped by the 
adventurers who engaged in the expeditions, and 
not by the governor. They contended that the sole 
object of Velasquez was to trade or barter with the 
natives, not to attempt the conquest of New Spain, 
or to settle a colony there. They asserted that Cortes 
and the officers who served under him had de¬ 
frayed the greater part of the expense in fitting out 
the armament. On this account, they humbly re¬ 
quested their sovereign to ratify what they had done 
in his name, and to confirm Cortes in the supreme 
command by his royal commission. That Charles 
might be induced to grant more readily what they 
demanded, they gave him a ])ompous description of 
the country which they had discovered ; of its riches, 
the number of its inhabitant.s, their civilization and 
arts; they related the progress which they had 
already made in annexing some parts of the country 
situated on the sea-coast to the crown of ('astile; 
and mentioned the schemes which they had formed, 
as well as the hopes which they entertained, of re¬ 
ducing the whole to subjection.“ Cortes himself wrote 
in a similar strain ; and as he knew that the Spanish 
court, accustomed to the exaggerated representations 
ol’ every new country by its discoverers, would give 
little credit to their splendid accounts of New Spain, 
if these were not accompanied with such a specimen 
of what it contained, as would excite a high idea 
of its opulence, he solicited his soldiers to relinquish 
what they might claim as their part of the treasures 

* In this letter it is asserted, that though n considerable niuiibcr of Spaniards 
have been wounded in tlicir various encounters >Mlh the people of I'ababco, not one 
of them died, and all had rccorcrid in a very short time. This seems tu confirm 
what 1 observe in p. v’99, concerning the imperfection of the otrensive weapons used 
by the .Americans. In this letter, the human sacrifices olVered by the Mexica^^ to 
ibeir deitie.4 are described minutely, and with great horror , some of the Spaniards, 
it is said, liad Ihtii cye‘Witnes'>es of those barbarous rites To the letter is subjoined 
a catalogue and description of the pro«ents sent to the emperor That published br 
<joinara, (‘run. e 2'.*, ‘•eoms to ha\e heen copied from it. IVt. IMartM describe- 
.ruanv of the articles in his treatise ' Pc Insulisnupci tnrentis/p. odi, &c. 
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which had hitherto been collected, in order that the 
whole might be sent to the king. Such was tlic as¬ 
cendant which he had acquired over their minds, 
and such their own romantic expectation^ ol’ future 
wealth, that an army of indigent and ra])acious ad¬ 
venturers was capable of this generous effort, and 
offered to their sovereign the richest ])rcsciit that liad 
hitherto been transmitted from the New \\ orld.'' 
Portocarrero and Montejo, the chiel magistrates of 
the colony, were appointed to carry this present to 
Castile, with express orders not to touch at Cuba in 
their passage thither.' 

Aconspi- While a vessel was preparing for their de- 
ata'n«t parture, an unexpected event occasioned a 
L'uricb. ncral alarm. iSiiine soldiers and sailors st'- 
crctly attached to Velasquez, or intimidated at the 
prospect of the dangers unavoidalile in attemptingto 
penetrate into the heart of a great emiiirc witli such 
unequal force, formed the tiesign of seizingone ol tlie 
brigantines, and making their escape to Cuba, in 
order to give the governor such intelligence as miglit 
enable him to intercept the ship which was to carry 
the treasure and dispatches to Spam. I his conspi¬ 
racy, though formed by persbus of low lank, was 
conducted w'ith profound secrecy; but at the mo¬ 
ment when every thing wa.s ready for execution, 
they w'ere betrayed by one of their associates. 

Though the good fortune of CorK.s mter- 
Im-Jrh., posed so seasonably on this occasion, the de- 
tection of this conspiracy filled his mind with 
mostdisquieting apprehensions, and prompted him to 
execute a scheme which he had long res ol ved. He 
perceived that the spirit of disaffection still lurked 
among his troops; that though hitherto checked by 
the uniform success of his schemes, or suppressed by 
the hand of authority, various events might occur 
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which would encourage and call it forth. He ob¬ 
served, that many of his men, weary of the fatigue of 
service, longed to revisit their settlements in Cuba; 
and that upon any appearance of extraordinary dan¬ 
ger, or any reverse of fortune, it would be impossible 
to restrain them from returning thither. He was 
sensible that his forces, already too feeble, could bear 
no diminution, and that a very small defection of his 
followers would oblige him to abandon the enter¬ 
prise. After ruminating often, and with much solici¬ 
tude, upon those particulars, he saw no hope of suc¬ 
cess, but in cutting off all possibility of retreat, and 
in reducing his men to the necessity of adopting the 
same resolution with which he himself was animated, 
cither to conciucr or to perish. With this view, he 
determined to destroy his fleet; but as he durst not 
venture to execute such a bold resolution by his sin¬ 
gle authority, he laboured to bring his soldiers to 
adopt his ideas with respect to the propriety of this 
measure. Ilis address in accomplishing this was not 
inferior to the arduous occasion in which it was em¬ 
ployed. He persuaded some, that the ships had suf¬ 
fered so much by having been long at sea, as to be 
altogether unfit for service ; to others he pointed out 
what a seasonable reinforcement of strength they 
w'ould derive from the junction of a hundred men, 
now unprofitably employed as sailors ; and to all he 
represented the necessity of fixing their eyes and 
w'ishes upon what was before them, without allow'- 
ing the idea of a retreat once to enter their thoughts. 
With universal consent the ships were drawn ashore, 
and after stripping them of their sails, rigging, iron 
works, and whatever else might be of use, they were 
broke in pieces. Thus, from an effort of magnanimity, 
to which there is nothing parallel in history, five hun¬ 
dred men voluntarily consented to be shut up in a 
hostile country, filled with i)owerful and unknowm 
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nations; and having precluded every means of escape, 
left themselves without any re.sourcc but their own 
valour and perseverance.'* 

Nothing now retarded Cortes; the alaerity'ol'his 
troops and the disposition of his allies were ecpially 
favourable. i\ll the advantages. howe\er, deri\ecl 
from the latter, though procured by much assiduity 
and address, were well nigh lost in a inoinent, liy an 
indiscreet sally of religious zeal, which, on many oc¬ 
casions, precipitated Cortes into actions ineon.vistent 
with the iirudence that distingnislies liis character. 
Though hitherto he had neither time nor opportunity 
to explain to tlu' natives the errors ol'their own su¬ 
perstition, or to instruct them in the iirineiplesol the 
t'hristian faith, he commanded his soldiers to over¬ 
turn the altars and to destroy the idols in the chici tem¬ 
ple of Zempoalla, and in their place to erect a erucilix 
and an image ol the Virgin Mary. I he peojih' bs heid 
this with astonishment and horror; the priests excited 
them to arms ; but such was the authority ol ('ortcs, 
and so great the ascendant winch the Spaniards had 
acipiircd, that the commotion was appe:e-e(l witlioiit 
bloodshed, and concord perleetly re-established.' 

Cortes began his march lioin Zeiiijioalla, 
in'io'X' ’ on the Kith of Viigust, w'th live hundred 
cuuiiiry fifteen horse, and six tield-prccc-'. 1 he 

rest of his troops, consisting chietly ol such as Iroin 
age or infirmity were less fit foraclne seiaiee. he lell 
as a garrison in Villa Rica, under the command of 
Escalante, an officer of merit, and warmly attached 
to his interest. The ca/.ique of Zcrnpoalla supplied 
him with provisions, and with two hundred ol those 
Indians called 'I'amvincs, whose office, in a country 
where tame animals were unknown was to carrj bur¬ 
dens, and to jierlorm all servile labour, fhey were 
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a great relief to the Spanish soldiers, who hitherto 
had been obliged, not only to carry their own bag¬ 
gage, but to drag along the artillery by main force. 
He offered likewise a considerable body of his troops, 
but Cortes was satisfied with four hundred ; taking 
care, however, to choose persons of such note, as 
might prove hostages for the fidelity of their master. 
Wothing memorable happened in his progress, until 
he arrived on the confines of Tlascala. The inhabi¬ 
tants of that province, a warlike people, were impla¬ 
cable enemies of the Mexicans, and had been united 
in an ancient alliance with the caziques of Zempo- 
alla. Though less civilized than the subjects ofMonte- 
zunia, they were advanced in improvement far be¬ 
yond the rude nations of America, whose manners 
we have described. They had made considerable 
progress in agriculture; they dwelt in large towns; 
they were not strangers to some species of commerce; 
and in the imperfect accounts of their institutions 
and laws, transmitted to us by the early Spanish 
writers, we discern traces both of distributive jus¬ 
tice and of criminal jurisdiction in their interior 
police. Ibit still, as the degree of their civilization 
was incomplete, and as they depended for subsistence 
not on agriculture alone, but trusted for it in a great 
measure to hunting, they retained many of the qua¬ 
lities natural to men in this state, lake them, they 
were fierce and revengeful; like them, too, they 
were high-spirited and independent. In consequence 
of the former, they were involved in perpetual hos¬ 
tilities, and had but a slender and occasional inter¬ 
course with neighbouring states. The latter inspired 
them with such detestation of servitude, that they 
not only refused to stoop to a fdreign )mke, and main¬ 
tained an obstinate and successful contest in defence 
of their liberty against the superior power of the 
Mexican empire, but they guarded with equal solici- 
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tude against domestic tyranny; and disdaining to 
acknowledge any master, they lived under the mild 
and limited jurisdiction of a council elected by their 
several tribes. 

Cortes, though he had rccei\od ini'orma- 
«iihiiic tion concerning the martial character of this 
people, flattered himself that his pr(ifes>ir)ns 
of delivering the ojipressed from the tyranny of 
Montezuma, their inveterate enmity to the .Mexicans, 
and the example of their ancient allies the /.empoal- 
lans, might induce the Tlascalans to grant him a 
friendly reception. In order to di.sposc them to this, 
four Zem[)oallans, of great ciiiinence were sent am¬ 
bassadors, to rciincst, in his name, and in that of 
their cazicpic, that they would permit the Siianiards 
to pas.s through the territories of the republic, m their 
way to Me.vico. But instead of the favourable answer 
\vhich was expected, the I lasealans sci/.cd the am¬ 
bassadors, and without any rt garcl to tlieir public 
character, made preparations for saeiifieing them to 
their gods. j'Xt the .same time, they assoinbicd their 
troo[)S, in oul(!r to oppose those unknown nnaders, 
if they .should attempt to make iheir passage good 
by force oi arms. Various motives conciint d in preci¬ 
pitating the IJascalans into this n solution. /\ flerce 
people, .shut up within its own narrow precincts, 
and little accustomed to any intercourse with lon-ign- 
ers, is apt to consider every stranger as an enemy, 
and is easily excited to arms. '1 hey concluded, irorn 
Cortes's proposalof visiting .Monte/iima in hiscapital, 
that, notwithstanding all Ins protes.sions, he courlt'd 
the friendship of a monarch whom they both hated and 
feared. The imprudent zealot Cortes m violating 
the temples in Zcmpoalla, filled the I lasealans with 
horror; and as they were no less attached to their 
superstition than the otliir nations ol .New Spain, 
they were impatient to avenge their injured gods. 
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and to acquire the merit of offering up to them as 
victims, those impious men who had dared to pro¬ 
fane their altars ; they contemned the small number 
of the Spaniards, as they had not yet measured their 
own strength with that of these new enemies, and 
had no idea of the superiority which they derived 
from their arms and discipline. 

, , Cortes, after waiting some days, in vain, 

An^. ,»0. ' r • ^ 

Success of for the return of his ambassadors, advanced 
into the Tlascalan territories. As the resolu¬ 
tions of people who delight in war are executed with 
no less promptitude than they are formed, he found 
troops in the field ready to oppose him. They at¬ 
tacked him with great intrepidity, and, in the first 
encounter, wounded some of the Spaniards, and 
killed two horses ; a loss, in their situation, of great 
moment, because it was irreparable. From this spe¬ 
cimen of their courage, Cortes saw the necessity of 
proceeding with caution. IJis army marched inclose 
order; he chose the stations where he halted, with 
attention, and fortified every camp with extraordi¬ 
nary care. During fourteen days he was exposed to 
almost uninterrupted assaults, the Tlascalans advanc¬ 
ing with numerous armies, and renewing the attack 
in various forms, with a degree of valour and perse¬ 
verance to which the Spaniards had seen nothing 
parallel in the IS’ew World. The Spanish historians 
describe those successive battles with great pomp, 
and enter into a minute detail of particulars, mingling 
many exaggerated and incredible circumstances,' 
with such as are real and marvellous. But no power 
of words can render the recital of a combat interest¬ 
ing, where there is no equality of danger; and when 
the narrative closes with an account of thousands 
slain on the one side, while not a single person falls 
on the other, the most laboured descriptions of the 
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previous disposition ot the troops, or of the various 
vicissitudes in the engagement, commaiKl no at¬ 
tention. 


Sonic There are some circumstance.'^, lio\vc\cr, m 
cS- war, which are memorable, and merit no- 

Mancesin tice, as thcv thfow Jioht upon the character 
both of the people of New Spam, aiKi ol their 
conqueiors. Though the Tlascalans brought||ito the 
field such numerous armies as ajijiear sulHcieiit to 
have overwhelmed the Sjiamards, tliey wert* iK‘\cr 
able to make any impression ujion their small batta¬ 
lion. Singular as tliis may seem, it is not ine.xplica- 
ble. The J lascalaius, though addicted to war, were, 
like all unpolished nations, strangers to military or¬ 
der and disci])line, and lost m a great measure the 
advantagi', which they might have derived from tlu'ir 
numbers, and the impetuosity ol'tlu ir attack, hv then- 
constant solicitude to carry' oil the dead and wound¬ 
ed. This point ol honour, founded on a scutiiueiit ol 
tenderness natural to tlu' human mind, and strcnniii. 
en^d by anxiety' topresei\i.‘ tlu' hoilu s ol their ('ouii- 
trymen from being de\ ouied by their ( iKinie.s, was 
univc'rsal among'the people'ol New Spam ^\t Imition 
to this ])ious otliee occupied tliem even during thei 
heat of combat,^ broke their union, and Uiinmishe'el 
the force of the imjiressiuii which they might have 
made by a joint efi'ort. 

Not only was their superiority m mimlx . id" little 
avail, but the imperfection ol their mililare we'.ipoiis 
rendered their valour in a great nu'asure iiiotteiisive. 


After three battles, and many skirmislies and as¬ 
saults, not one Spaniard was killed in the field. Ar¬ 
rows and spears, headed with Hint or the bones of 
fishes, stakes hardened in the fire, ami wooden 
swords, tlimigh destructive weafions among naked 
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Indians, were easily turned aside by the Spanish 
bucklers, and could hardly penetrate the escaupiles, 
or quilted jackets, which the soldiers wore. The 
'I’lascalans advanced boldly to the charge, and often 
fought hand to hand. Many of the Spaniards were 
wounded, though all slightly, which cannot be im¬ 
puted to any want of courage or strength in their 
enemies, but to the defect of the arms with which 
tlicy assailed them. 

Notwithstanding the fury with which thcTlascalans 
attacked the Spaniards, they seemed to have con¬ 
ducted their hostilities with some degree of barba¬ 
rous generosity. They gave the Spaniards warning 
of their hostile intentions, and as they knew that 
their invaders wanted provisions, and imagined, per¬ 
haps, like the other Americans, that they had left 
the ir own country because it did not afford them 
subsistence, they sent to their camp a large sui)ply 
of poultry and maize, desiring them to eat plenti- 
lully, because they scorned to attack an enemy en- 
leebled by hunger, and it would be an affront to their 
gods to offer them famished victims, as well as dis¬ 
agreeable to themselves to feed on such emaciated 
prey.' 

hen they were taught by the first encounter 
with their new enemies, that it was not easy to exe¬ 
cute this threat; when they perceived, in the sub¬ 
sequent engagements, that notwithstanding all the 
eflbrts of their own valour, of which they had a very 
high ojiimon, not one of the Spaniards was slain or 
taken, they began to conceive them to be a superior 
order of beings, against whom human power could 
not avail. In this extremity they had reeourse to 
their priests, requiring them to reveal the mysterious 
causes of such extraordinary events, and to declare 
what new means they should employ in order to re- 

Herrera, dec. f. lib. \>. c 6. Guniara Cron c. 47 
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pulse those formidable invaders. The priests, after 
many sacrifices and incantations, delivered this re¬ 
sponse. That these stranglers were the otf’spnng^ of 
the sun, procreated by his animating' energy in the 
regions of the east ; that, by day, while elienshed 
with the influence of his parental beams, they were 
invincible; but by night, wlu'u his reviving heat was 
withdrawn, their vigour declined and faded like the 
heibsiii the field, and they dwindled down into mor¬ 
tal inen.‘ Theories less plausible have gained credit 
with more enlightened nations, and have influenci'd 
their conduct. In consccpienceof this, the 'I'lascalans, 
with the implicit confidence ot men who fancy them¬ 
selves to be under tlie guidance of Heaven, acted in 
contradiction to one o1 their most established maxims 
in war, and ventured to attack the cnemv, with a 
strong body, in the night-time, in hopes of di-stroy- 
ing them when enfeebled and siiryirisetl. Uuf (’or- 
tes had greater vigilance and discernment than to be 
deceived by tlie rude stratagems of an Indian army. 

I he sentuK'ls at his oiit-po-ts, observing some extra¬ 
ordinary movement among the 'I'lascalans. gave the 
alarm. In a moment the ti'oojjs were uiider arms, and 
sallying out. dispersed tiie partv with gicat slaugh¬ 
ter, without allowing it to approac ii the camp. 'J’lic 
TIasealans, eonvmced by sad exjienema that their 
priests had deluded them, and satisfied that they 
attempted tn ^am, either to deceive or to v.iiKjuish 
their enemies, their fierceness abated, and tliey be¬ 
gan to incline seriously to peace. 

Tiieiiai. They were at a loss, liowe\er, in what man- 
po«dto" nt;r to address the strangers, what idea to 
form of their eharacler, and whether to con¬ 
sider them as i>emgs of a gentle oi oi a malevolent 
nature. There were circumstances m their conduct 
which seemed to favour each opinion. On the one 

•n Dia/. r 
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hand, as the Spaniards constantly dismissed the pri¬ 
soners whom they took, not only without injury, but 
often with presents of European toys, and renewed 
their offers of peace after every victory ; this lenity 
amazed people, who, according to the exterminating 
system of war known in America, were accustomed 
to sacrifice and devour without mercy all the ca])tives 
taken in battle, and disposed them to entertain favour¬ 
able sentiments of the humanity of their new ene¬ 
mies. But, on the other hand, as Cortes had seized 
fifty of their countrymen who brought provisions to 
his camp, and, supposing them to be spies, had cut 
off their hands this bloody spectacle, added to the 
terror occasioned by the fire-arms and horses, filled 
them with dreadful imi)rcssions of the ferocity of 
their invaders.' This uncertainty was apparent in 
the mode of addressing the Spaniards. “ If," said 
they, “ you are divinities of a cruel and savage nature, 
no present to you five slaves, that you may drink 
their blood and eat their flesh. If you are mild 
deities, accept an offering of incense and \ariegaled 
plumes. If you are mcn,licrc is meat,and bread, and 
fruit to nourisli you."'" I'he peace which both parties 
now desired with ecjual ardour, was soon con¬ 
cluded. 1'hc Tlasealaiis yielded theinseh es 
as vassals to the crown of Castile, and engaged to as¬ 
sist Cortes in all his future operations. He took the 
republic under his protection, and promised to defend 
their persons and possessions from injury or violence. 
Advan- This treaty was concluded at a seasonable 
juncture for the Spaniards. The fatigue of 
spaiiiardt. scrvicG umong a Small body of men, surround¬ 
ed by such a multitude of enemies, was incredible. 
Half the army was on duty every night, and even they 
w'hose turn it was to rest, slept always upon their 

' Cortes KaiiiuH. in ‘’‘JA C. (JoiiuiTa Cron, c Hi ‘ XOIT Llll. 
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arms, that they might be ready to run to their posts on 
a moment's warning. ■Many of them were wounded; 
a good num)>er, and among these Cortes himself, la¬ 
boured under the distempers prevalent iii hot cli¬ 
mates, and several had died since they set out from 
Vera Cruz. Notwithstanding the supplies which 
they had reeei\cd trom thel lascalans, llu'y were oltcn 
in want of provisions, and so destitute of the ne¬ 
cessaries most requisite in dangvi'ous service, that 
they had no salve to dress their wounds, Init wiiat 
was comjiosed with the. tat ol the Indians, whom they 
Irad slain." V orn out with such intolerahk' toil and 
hardships, many ot tlu' soldiers lH'>.',an to murmur, 
and, when they reflected on the multitude and bold¬ 
ness ot tneir enemies, more were read\ to dc'-pair. 

11 re(] lured the lit most exert ion ol (,'ortes s ;uit hont y 
and address to cheek this spirit ol despondeiiey ui its 
progress, and to reaiiiunite his lollow ei s w itli their 
xvonted sense of tlimr own siip,,rioi it v o\er the ene¬ 
mies with whom they li id to eoiileiid. 'I'lie 'iil)- 
mission ol the Ihisealans, and then own triumpliiint 
entry into the eajutal eit\. win le tlie\ W' le reeei\ed 
with the 1 e\erenee p.iid tobeuiL;s(ji a >up<i lor order, 
banished, at once, from the minds ef the .''paniards, 
;dl inemorv ol past sufl'ermes, dispt lied every anx¬ 
ious thought with respect !'■ their liiture . per:itions, 
and fully Siltistied them that tlu ri' w;is not now any 
j)ower in America able to w ithst;md tlieii ;ii ins 
Cortes. VI- Cortes remained twenty diiys ui'I'iasi al;i, m 
iiciiciis. I.) order to allow his troops a -hoii iiiti rval of 

i;ain Int ir • 

tonfiiUiict. rejiosc alter such hard s( i\iet . DnnuL; that 
time he was employed in iraiisaetion i and inquiries 
of great moment with respect to Ins inture schemes. 
In his daily eonli renecs w itli the I I.im alan cliiets, he 
received information concerning e\ei_v iiartieiilar re- 
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lative to the state of the Mexican empire, or to the 
qualities of its sovereign, which could be of use in re¬ 
gulating his conduct, whether he should be obliged 
to act as a friend or as an enemy. As he found that 
the antipathy of his new allies to the 31exican nation 
was no less implacable than had been represented, 
and perceived what benefit he might derive from the 
aid of such powerful confederates, he employed all 
his powers of insinuation in order to gain their confi¬ 
dence. Nor was any extraordinary exertion of these 
necessary. The Tlascalans, with the levity of mind 
natural to unpolished men, were, of their own accord, 
disposed to run from the extreme of hatred to that 
of fondness. Every thing in the appearance and 
conduct of their guests, was to them matter of won¬ 
der.'* They gazed with admiration at whatever tlic 
Spaniards did, and fancying them to be ol' heavenly 
origin, were eager not only to comply with their de¬ 
mands, but to anticipate their wishes. They offered, 
accordingly, to accompany Cortes in his march t • 
Mexico, with all the forces of the republic, under lla 
command of (heir most experienced captains. 

Whiiiiiic lint, after bestowing so much pains on i e- 
inenting this union, all the beneficial fru.iv 
rsbii ici .1 qC ^vere on the point of being lost, bv an 
effusion of that intemperate religious /,('al with wineii 
Cortes was animated, no less than the other adven¬ 
turers of the ago. They all considered themselves in 
instruments employed by Heaven to propagate tl:. 
Christian faith, and the less they were (jualitied, 
cither by their knowledge or morals, for such a func¬ 
tion, they were more eager to discharge it. The 
profound veneration of tin* Tlascalans for the Spa¬ 
niards, having encouraged Cortes to explain to some 
of their chiefs the doctrines of the Christian religion, 
and to insist that they should abandon their own 
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superstitions, and embrace the faith of their new 
friends, they, according to an idcrf universal amone 
barbarous nations, readily acknowled>re(l the trutii 
and excellence of what he taught; but eonteiided. 
that the of Tlascalawcre divinitie^ no less tliaii 
the god in whom the Spaniards believed , and as that 
being was entitled to the homage of Imropeans, so 
they were bound to revere the same power-^ wlueli 
their ancestors had worshipped. C'orte-> continued, 
nev'erthcless, to urge his demand in a tone ot autho¬ 
rity, mingling threats with his arguments, until tin 
llascalans could bear it no longer, and coniured him 
never to mention this again, lest the gnds slnnild 
avenge on their heads the guilt of Inn me Inti iied to 
such a proposition. Cortes, astoni.'hed and enram d 
at their ol)stinaey, pre})ared 1(. e.xeciite liy li>i(. , wiiai 
he could not aeeomplisli l)y persuasion, and wu' 
going to overturn their altars, and east down ih< ii 
idols with the same violeii*. hand as at /einpoaila. il 
lather llarlholoiiK. w de Ohnedo, elriplain to ihe rv- 
})edition. had nut cheeked hn inct^tisid, i;ite inijio- 
tiinsitv. i le represented the impi u'lv lU e mu h an 
atte.m])t ni a larg’- eit\ ne\\l\ iei'un ih d. and lilird 
with ])eopie no k ss supeisiirious than w.u like ; he de¬ 
clared. that the proceeding at /t injaialhi Intd always 
appeared to him precipitate and untust. that religion 
was not to hi' |iro])agate(l h\ tin s-,\-im(I. or mlidels 
tij be Convi i'i' ti hv \ ioleiiee . that othei w ea] ■ iU ' w» re 
to be cm])loye(l in tliis iniiiistrv jiatn nl iinti e iictn 
must enlighten the iiiidersiandiiu''. and pnni' > vam- 
ple captivati- the heart, helore men ( ould hi i.ndined 
to abandon error, and emhrac'- the noth .\niidst 
scones, win re a narrow-nunded hmotiv appeal- in 
such close union with o])pre-sion 'od crueltv , senti¬ 
ments so lilieral and humane s,,otli< tlic mind with 
une.xpccted jdeasure . and at a tinn' wInn tlit' rights 
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of conscience were little understood in the Christian 
world, and the idea of toleration unknown, one is 
astonished to find a Spanish monk of the sixteeth 
century among the first advocates against persecu¬ 
tion, and in behalf of religious liberty. The remon¬ 
strances of an ecclesiastic, no less respectable for 
wisdom than virtue, had their proper weight with 
Cortes. He left the Tlascalans in the undisturbed 
exercise of their own rites, requiring only that they 
should desist from their horrid practice of offering 
human victims in sacrifice. 

AdvancoH Cortcs, a^ sooii as his troops were fit for 
t(j ciioiuia. service, resolved to continue his march to¬ 
wards Mexico, notwithstanding the earnest dissua- 
sivcs of the Tlascalans, who represented his destruc¬ 
tion as unavoidable, if he put himself in the power 
of a jtrince so faithless and cruel as Montezuma. As 
he w'as a(;coinpanied by six thousand Tlascalans. he 
had now tin; command of forces w'hich resembled e 

regular army. They directed their course li 

Ov(. 1'^ 

wards Cholula; Montezuma, who had ;it 
length consented to admit the Sjianiards into iu'' 
])reKenee, having informed (’ortes. that he had gi\en 
orders tor his friendly recejition there. Cholnia was 
a consiilerahle town, and thougli onlvfiie h aeiies 
distant from I'lascala, was formerly an independent 
state, but had been lately subjected to tiie Mexican 
empire. 'J’his wars considered by all (he ])Cople of 
rs’ew Sjiain as a holy jilace, the sanctuary and chief 
seat ol their gods, to which pilgrims resorted from 
every jirovince, and a greater number of human vic¬ 
tims were ottered in its principal temple than even 
in that of .Me.xico.' Montezuma seems to have in- 
v’ltcd the Sjianiards thither, cither from some sujier- 
stitions hope that the gods would ncit sufter this 
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sacred mansion to be defiled, without pouring down 
their wrath upon those impious strangers, wlio ven¬ 
tured to insult their pt)wer in the place ol its peculiar 
residence; or from a belief that he himself might 
there attempt to eut them oft' with more eirtain 
success, under the immediate protection of his divi¬ 
nities. 

Tlic seve- Cortes had been warned by the 'I'lasealans. 
pmcrliiir'c ^eforc lic sct out Oil liis marcli, to keep a 
ibcrr. watchful cvc ovef tlic Cliolulaiis. I le liini'^eli. 
though received into the town with miieli seeming 
rcsjiect and cordiality, observed several eiretim- 
stances in their eonduet which excited siix|)K ion. 
Two of the Tlascalans, who were eMcam|K (l at some 
distance from the town, as the ('holuiaii'- lel'iistMl to 
admit their ancient ('iieiiiu'' within its precincts, 
having found means to enter in disguise, acijnamli'd 
(.’ortes, that they observed tlie women and c-hildieii 
of the principal citi/eiis retiring in great liiirrv everv 
night ; and that six children had hern saeritieed in 
the cliief temple, a rite wiiu h iiidieainl tlie exeeii 
tion of some wtirlike cnterpri'e to he appioaeliing 
At the same tiling .Manna the inierpii I' l reieived 
information from an Indian woman of <ii-tiu( tiun, 
whose eontidence she li nl gtiined, ih.n thr destruc¬ 
tion of her friends was « oncert> d ; ihai a hod\ ol 
iMexiean troopis lav concealed m ai the town, that 
some of the streets wa re barricade.!, and in others, 
pits or deep trenches wire dug. and 'lightly eo\ered 
over, as traps into which the lioi'' ' might l.dl . iliat 
stones or inI'sive w capons w i re coll, eti d on the fops 
of the temples, with which to o\ erw In hn the inlatitry ; 
that the fatal hour was now at hand, and itieir ruin 
unavoidahle. ( ortes, ahirmidai in.- < oucnri ing evi¬ 
dence. secretiv arrc'ted tliia'i' oi lor i lin f piiest.s, 
and e.xtorted from them a conle"ion, tlial < onfiiined 
the intelligence which he had iiieived /\s not a 
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moment was to be lost, he instantly resolved to pre¬ 
vent his enemies, and to inflict on them such dread¬ 
ful vengeance as might strike Montezuma and his 
subjects with terror. For this purpose, the Spaniards 
and Zempoallans were drawn up in a large court, 
which had been allotted for their quarters near the 
centre of the town ; the Tlascalans had orders to ad¬ 
vance ; the magistrates, and several of the chief citi¬ 
zens were sent for, under various pretexts, and seized. 
On a signal given, the troops rushed out, and fell 
upon the multitude, destitute of leaders, and so much 
astonished, that the weapons dro})ping from their 
hands, they stood motionless, and incapable of de¬ 
fence. While the Spaniards pressed them in front, 
the Tlascalans attacked them in the roar. The streets 
were filled with blood.shed and death. The temples, 
which afforded a retreat to the priests and some of 
the leading men, wore set on fire, and they perished 
in the flames. This scene of horror continuerl two 
days; during which, the wretched inhabitants suf¬ 
fered all that the destructive rage of the Spaniards, 
or the ira])lacablc revenge of their Indian allies, could 
inflict. At length the carnage ceased, after the 
slaughter of six thousand Choliilans, without the loss 
of a single Sjianiard. Cortes then released the ma¬ 
gistrates, and reproaching them bitterly fur their in¬ 
tended treachery, declared, that as justice was now 
apjieased, he forgave the offence, but required them 
to recall the citizens who had fled, and re-establish 
order in the town. Such was the ascendant which 
the Spaniards had acquired over this superstitious 
race of men, and so deeply were they impressed with 
an opinion of their superior discernment, as well as 
power, that, in obedience to this command, the city 
was in a few days filled again with people, who, 
amidst the ruins of their sacred buildings, yielded re¬ 
spectful service to men whose hands were stained 
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With the blood of their relations and follow-citi- 
zens. 

StS. from Cholula, Cortes advance,! .lirceUy to- 
to»a ds -wards Mexico, which was only twenf v lea<riios 
distant. Ill every place through wliicli he 
passed, he was received asa jierson possessed of suf¬ 
ficient power to deliver the empire from the oppres¬ 
sion under which it groaned; and the cazicpies or 
governors communicated to him all the grievances 
which they felt under the tyrannical irovernment of 
Montezuma, with that unreserved coniidenee wliieh 
men naturally repose in superior iiemes. When 
Cortes first observed tin* seeds o| discontent m the 
remote provinces of the empire, hope dawiu'd upon 
his mind ; liut when lie now discovered such s\mp- 
toms of alienation from tiieir rnoiiarcli lu-ar the seat 
of government, he concluded tliat tlie vital jiarts of 
the constitution were atleeted. and conceived tlie 
most sanguine, ('xpectations (,i overturning ;i sfati’, 
whose natural strength was tim-. divided and im¬ 
paired. While those retlcctions eneoiiraired tlu* 
general to jiersist in In-- arduous iiiivh'rta.kiiiL;'. the 
soldiers were no less animated bv obseiaatio;iv more 
obvious to tlicir capacity. In desc-enMiu.; Iroin the 
mountains of (Jlialco, across wliieii the road lav. the 
First T,<» vast plain of .Mexico ojiened eradiiailv to their 
“<"• view. When tlu'v hr^t beheld tlii> prospect, 
one of the most sinking and beautiful on ihc lace of 
the earth ; when they observed lerlile and c nliivaled 
fields, stretching farther than the eve could reacli: 
when they ^aw a lake resembling the '•ea m extent, 
encompassed with large town-, and di-covi red tin- 
capital city rising upon an island m the middle, 
adorned with its temples, and tnri. l- ; the seeiu' so 
far exceeded their imagination, tha.t some believed 
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the fanciful descriptions of romance were realized, 
and that its enchanted palaces and gilded domes were 
presented to their sight; others could hardly per¬ 
suade themselves that this wonderful speetacle was 
any thing more than a dream.** As they advanced, 
their doubts were removed, but their amazement 
increased. They were now fully satisfied that the 
country was rich beyond any conception which they 
had formed* of it, and flattered themselves that at 
length they should obtain an ample recompense for 
all their services and sufferings. 

The irre- Hitlierto they had met with no enemy to 
ufftioute- oppose their progress, though several circum- 
/iinia. stances occurred which led them to suspect 
that some design was formed to surprise and cut 
them otf. .Many messengers arrived successively 
from MouJezuina, permitting them one day to ad¬ 
vance, requiring tlicm on the next to retuie, as his 
hopes or fears alternately ]>rcvailed; and so won¬ 
derful was this infatuation, which seems to be unac¬ 
countable on any supposition but that of a super¬ 
stitious dread of the Spaniards, as beings of a superior 
nature, that Cortes was almost at the gates of the 
capital, before the monarch had determined \\ hether 
to receive him as a friend, oi‘ to oppose him as an 
enemy. Hut as no sign of open hostility appeared, 
the Spaniards, without regarding the fluctuations of 
Montezuma's sentiments, continued their march 
along the causeway which led to Mexico through 
tholakc, with great circumspection and the strictest 
discipline, though without seeming to suspect the 
prince whom they were about to visit. 

Hisfiru M’hcn they drew near the city, about a 
"uhViiT thousand persons, who ajipeared to be of dis- 
Spmimriis. tiu^giou, cainc forth to meet them, adorned 
with plumes, and clad in mantles of fine cotton. 


“ Sie Note 1 VI 
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Each of these, in his order, passed by Cortes, and 
saluted him according to the mode deemed most re¬ 
spectful and submissive in their country. They an¬ 
nounced the approach of Montc/.iiraa himself, niul 
soon after his harbingers came in sieht, i'liej’O ap¬ 
peared first two hundred persons in a uniform (lre^s, 
with large tilumcs of feathers, alike in faNlmm, march¬ 
ing two and two, in deep silence, barelooted, with 
their eyes fixed on the ground. These were followed 
by a company of higher rank, in their most showy 
apparel, in the midst of whom w as Alonte/uma, in a 
chair or litter richly ornamented with gold, and fea¬ 
thers of various colours. I'oiir of his ]irmci|ial favour¬ 
ites carried him on their shoulders, others siijiiiorted 
a canopy of curious workmanship oii r his head. 
Before him marched three ofHccrs w ith rods of gold 
in their hands, which they lilted up on hieh at eer- 
tain intervals, and at that signal all the jieople bowed 
their heads, and hid their faei's, as unworthy to look 
on so great a monarch. A\ hen he drt w near, Cortes 
dismounted, advancing towards him with officious 
haste, and in a respectful posture. At the .>amc time 
Montezuma alightcd Irom his chair, a.ul Icaniiui (ui 
the arms oi two of his near rclat:ou>, .lj■prl>aelH•d 
with a slow' and stately pace, hi^- atundmis emei iiig 
the street with cotton cloths, that he might not touch 
the ground. Cortes accosteil him with piofouud re¬ 
verence, after the Eurojiean fashion, ll(' '■( •uiued 
the salutation, according to the mode of hi- country, 
by touching the earth wath his hand, and tin ii kissmg 
it. This ceremony, the customaiy cxjire^Hon of ve¬ 
neration from inferiors towards tho.se who were above 
them in rank, appeared such amazing i ondescension 
in a proud monarch, who scaicelj diigiitd to con¬ 
sider the rest of mankind as of the ^anie s])ecics with 
himself, that all hi> .subject^ firmly l)clie\ed those 
persons, before whom he humbled Inm-elf in this 
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manner, to be something more than human. Accord¬ 
ingly as^they marched through the crowd, the Spa¬ 
niards frequently, and with much satisfaction, heard 
themselves denominated Ttides, or divinities. No- 
tMhig material passed in this first interview. Mon¬ 
tezuma conducted Cortes to the quarters which he 
had prepared for his reception, and immediately took 
leave of him, with a politeness not unworthy of a 
court more refined. “ You are now,” says he, “with 
your brothers in your own house ; refresh yourselves 
after your fatigue, and be happy until I return.'’* 
The place allotted to the Spaniards for their lodging 
was a house built by the father of Montezuma. It 
was surrounded by a stone wall, with towers at pro¬ 
per distances, which served for defence as well as for 
ornament, and its apartments and courts were so large, 
as to accommodate both the Spaniards and their In¬ 
dian allies. The first care of Cortes was to^take pre¬ 
cautions for his security, by planting the artillery so 
as to command the different avenues which led to it, 
by appointing a large division of his troops to be al¬ 
ways on guard, and by posting sentinels at proper 
stations, with injunctions to observe the same vigi¬ 
lant disci})line as if they were within sight of an ene¬ 
my s camp. 

Hi!! i(i.r> of evening, Montezuma returned to vi- 

ii.t. S|>ii- sit his guests with the same pomp as in their 
""" ' first interview, and brought presents of suCh 
value, not only to Cortes and to his officers, but even 
to the private men, as proved the liberality of the 
monarch to be suitable to the opulence of his kingdom 
A long conference ensued, in which Cortes learned 
what was the opinion of^Montezuma with respect to 
the’Spaniards. It was an established tradition, he 
told him, among the Mexicans, that their ancestors 


• Cortes Kelat. Kam. iii. —23.^ B. Dia£« c. r.> — 
c. 64, t».S. Herrera, dec. t. lib. ni. c. 3 —a. 
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came originally from a remote region, and conquered 
the provinces now subject to his dominion; tliat 
after they were settled there, the great captain'^ho 
conducted this colony returned to his own country, 
promising that at some future period his descend¬ 
ants should visit them, assume the govennnent. and 
reform their constitution and la\\ .s ; that from \\ hat 
he had heard and seen of Cortes and his followers, he 
was convinced that they Nvere the very persons whose 
appearance the iMcxican traditions and projihecies 
taught them to expect; that accordintrly he had re¬ 
ceived them, not as strangers, but as relations of the 
same blood and parentage, and desired that they 
might consider themselves as masters in Ins domi¬ 
nions, for both lumsell and his subjects should be 
ready to comidy with their will, and even to jnevent 
their wishes. Cortes made a reply m his usual style, 
with respect to the dignity and power ol his sove¬ 
reign, and^is intention m sending him into that «'oun- 
try ; artfully endeavouring so to Iraiiie his iliscourse, 
that it might coincide a.s much as |)osNil)le with the 
idea which Montezuma had I'ormed v oneerning the 
origin of the Siianiards. .Ne.xt morning. ( ortes and 
some of his pnnciiial attendants were ailimtled to a 
publit? audience of the emperor. The tliue subse¬ 
quent days were emplo>(d in viimiig tiie (ity: the 
appearance of which, so far superior m the order of 
its buildings and the iiuinbi r of its inhabitan's to any 
place the Spaniards had beheld in Amenea. and yet 
lo little resembling the structure of a b:uro|.ean city, 
filled them wdth surpri.sc and admiration. 

Mexico, or liituclUi/lcni, as it "a- anciently called 
by the natives, is situated in a large plain, en\ironed 
by mountains of such height, that, tlmiigh within the 
torrid zone, the temperature of its climate is mild and 
healthful. All the moisture which descends from the 
high grounds is collected in several lakes, the two 
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-of w^h, of+abis^tft hihety^^ mj^s in circuit, 
^ith each- other, !?taters of |he 
0»e*^e,,fr€js|^'%ose of ftie otherl|a^l4ush. Oijj&ie 
banks of the^Ja^ter, on some sm^j^stands adj^* 
iaf (o them, the ca^illd of Montezuma’s empire was 
built. The access AiMie city was by artificial cause¬ 
ways or streets formed of stones and earth, about 
thirty feet in breadth. As the waters of the lake 
during the rainy season overflowed the flaf'^ountry, 
these causeways were of considerable lengtli,. That 
of Tacuba, on the west, extended a mil^ and a half; 
that of Tepeaca,” on the north-west, three miles; that 
of Cuoyacan, towards the south, six miles. On the 
east there was no causeway, and the city could be 
approached only by canoes.'' In each of these cause¬ 
ways were openings at proper intervals, through 
which the waters flowed, and over these beams of 
tinj^r were laid, which being covered .w^th earth, 
the * (^useway or street had every wherB^ uniform 
appearance. As the approaches to the city were sin¬ 
gular, its construction was remarkable. Not only 
the temples of their gods, but the houses belonging 
to the monarch, and to persons of distinction, were 
of such dimensions, that, in comparison with any 
other buildings which had been hitherto disc^ered 
in America, they might be termed magnificent. The 
habitations of the common people were mean, resem¬ 
bling the huts of other Indians. But they were all 
placed in a regular manner, on the banks of the canals 
which passed through the city, in some of its districts, 
or on the sides of the streets which intersected it in 
other quarters. In sev^gil places were large open- 


> I am indebted to M. Cia\igcro for correcting an error of importance in de* 
scription nf Mexico. From the east, where Tezeuco was situated, there was no cause¬ 
way, as 1 have observed, and yet by some inatteiilion on my part, or on that of the 
printer, in all tlic former editions one of the cauvewa^s waa said to lead to Tezeuco. 
W. (’laiigero’!! measurement of the length of these causeways diflfers soiuewhatfruiii 
timt wliich I have adopted from F. 'rorribio. Clu^ig. ii p. 7'?. 

> F. Torribiu MS. 




ings or sqii^es, one of allotted for thc%i^t 

Ate^ket, is said 4o have been "so spadotis]^ that fojCty’ 
thoa^QMi persons carried on tra£5c dbftre.^ii 
this city, the fifide of the New Wdrtdf and the no¬ 
blest monument of the industry And art of man. while 
unacquainted with the use of iron, and destitute ol 
aid from any domestic animal, the Spaniards, who 
are most moderate in their computations, reckon that 
there tyCTe at least sixty thousand inhabitants. 

Their (Jail. mucli socvcr the novelty of tliose 

irerous objects might amuse or astonisli the Spaniards, 

situ.-ilion. ,. . , , * 

they lelt the utmost solicitude with respect to 
their own situation. From a concurrence of circum¬ 
stances, no less unexpected than favourable to their 
progress, they had been allowed to jienetrate into the 
heart of a powerful kingdom, and were now lodged 
in its capital without having once met witli open op¬ 
position ,|jpm its monarch. 1'hc 1’lascalans, however, 
had earniKtly dissuaded them li'om placing such con¬ 
fidence in Montezuma, as to enter a city of such pe¬ 
culiar situation as Mexico, where that jirince would 
have them at mercy, shut u]) as it were in a snare, 
from which it was imjiossilile to cscapi*. Tliey as¬ 
sured them that tlie Mexican priots had. in the name 
of the gods, counselled their soicieigu tt. admit the 
Spaniards into the capital, that he might cut them 
off there at one blow with perfect seeuii;v.‘ They 
now perceived too plainly, tirat the apprehensions of 
their allies were not destitute of foundation , that, by 
breaking the bridges placed at certain interval.-, on 
the causeways, or by destroying part of the cause¬ 
ways theii'i'elves, their retreat would be rendered 
impracticable, and they nrakt remain cooped up in 
the centre of a hostile city, surrounded by multi¬ 
tudes sufficient to overwhelm them, and without a 

' Coru-s lUlat. Ram. 111 . iJ'J O. Rctn. il. Iii ..laii Cilia lii- M.'xico, par uii 
Ctnlellmonio del Corlest liaiii iliid JtJt- l'~ llirn fa, dee. lib. vii. e. ICkc. 

« 1!. Viiz. c 8 , 1 , id. 
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pdssibility of receiving aid from their allies. Monte¬ 
zuma'had, indeed, received them with'distinguished 
respect. But ought they to reckon upiCm this as real, 
or to considCT it as fe^ed ? Even if it'were sincere, 
coidd they promise on its continuance ? Their safety 
depended upon the will of a monarch in whose at- 
taofapient they had _no reason to confide; and an 
order flowing from his caprice, or a word uttered by 
him in passion, might decide irrevocably concerning 
their fate.'’ 

Solicitude Thcsc reflections, so obvious as to occur to 
the meanest soldier, did not escape the vigi- 
Cones. lant sagacity of their general. Before he set 
out from Cholula, Cortes had received advice from 
Villa Rica,' that Qualpopoca, one of the Mexican ge¬ 
nerals on the frontiers, having assembled an army in 
order to attack some of the people whom the Spa¬ 
niards had encouraged to throw off the Mes^can yoke, 
Escalante had marched out with part of thfe garrison 
to support his allies; that an engagement had ensued, 
in which, though the Spaniards were victorious, Es¬ 
calante, with seven of his men, had been mortally 
wounded, his horse killed, and one Spaniard had been 
surrounded by the enemy and taken alive; that the 
head of this unfortunate captive, after being carried 
in triumph to different cities, in order to convince the 
people that their invaders were not immortal, had 
been sent to Mexico.'' Cortes, though alarmed with 
this intelligence, as an indication of Montezuma’s 
hostile intentions, had continued his march. But 
as soon as he entered Mexico, he became sensible, 
that, from an excess of confidence in the superior 
valour and discipline of 1iis troops, as well as from 
the' disadvantage of having nothing to guide him in 
an unknown country, but the defective intelligence 


b B. Dim. c. 94. Cories Kel*(. Ram. iii. 235. C. 
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which he had received from people with whom his 
iQode of commuaication was very imperfect, he had 
pushed forward into a situation, where it was difficult 
to continue, and from which it was dangerous to re¬ 
tire. Disgrace, and perhaps ruin, was the certain <»n- 
sequence of attempting the latter. The success of his 
enterprise depended upon supporting the high opi¬ 
nion which the people of New Spain had formed 
with rqspect to the irresistible power of his arms. 
Upon the first symptom of timidity on his part, their 
veneration would cease, and Montezuma, whom fear 
alone restrained at present, would let loose upon him 
the whole force of his empire. At the same time, he 
knew that the countenance of his own sovereign was 
to be obtained only by a series of vic tories, and that 
nothing but the merit of extraordinary success could 
screen his conduct from the censure of irregularity. 
From all these considerations, it was necessary to 
maintain Iftis station, and to extricate himself out of 
the difficulties in which one bold step had involved 
him, by venturing upon another still bolder. The 
situation was trying, but his mind was equal to it; 
and after revolving the matter with dc< |) attention, 
he fixed upon a plan no less extraordiuary than 
„ , daring. He determined to seize Montezuma 
seixe Mun- HI lub palacc, and to carry him as a prisoner 
iczuma. Spanish quarters. From the super¬ 

stitious veneration of the Mexicans for the person of 
their monarch, as well as their implicit submission 
to his will, he hoped, by having Montezuma m his 
power, to acquire the supreme direction cjf their affairs; 
or, at least, with such a sacred pledge in his hands, 
he made no doubt of being' secure from any efl’ort of 
their violence. 

HU min- This he immediately proposed to his officers, 
cuting'" timid startled at a measure so audacious, 
and raised objections. 'I'he more intelligent 
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and resolute, conscious that it was the only resource 
in which there appeared any prospect of safety, 
warmly approved of it, and brought over their com¬ 
panions so cordially to the same opinion, that it was 
agreed instantly to make the attempt. At his usual 
hour of visiting Montezuma, Cortes went to the pa¬ 
lace, accompanied by Alvarado, Sandoval, Lugo, 
Velasquez de Leon, and Davila, five of his prineipal 
officers, and as many trusty soldiers. Thirty chosen 
men followed, not in regular order, but sauntering at 
some distance, as if they had no object but curiosity; 
small parties were posted at proper intervals, in all 
the streets leading from the Spanish quarters to the 
court; and the remainder of his troops, with the 
Tlascalan allies, were under arms ready to sally out 
on the first alarm. Cortes and his attendants were 
admitted without suspicion ; the Mexicans retiring, 
as usual, out of respect. He addressed the monarch 
in a tone very different from that which he had em¬ 
ployed in former conferences, reproaching him bit¬ 
terly as the author of the violent assault made upon 
the Spaniards by one of his officers, and demanded 
public reparation for the loss which they had sus¬ 
tained by the death of some of their companions, as 
well as for the insult offered to the great prince whose 
servants they were. Montezuma, confounded at this 
unexpected accusation, and changing colour, either 
from consciousness of guilt, or from feeling the in¬ 
dignity with which he was treated, asserted his own 
innocence with great earnestness, and, as a proof of 
it, gave orders instantly to bring Qualpopoca and his 
accomplices prisoners to Mexico. Cortes replied, 
with seeming complaisance, that a declaration so re¬ 
spectable left no doubt remaining in his own mind, but 
that something more was requisite to satisfy his fol¬ 
lowers, who would never be convinced that Mon¬ 
tezuma did not harbour hostile intentions against 
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them, unless, as an evidence of liis confidence and 
attachment, he removed from his own palace, and 
took up his residence in the Spanish quarters, where 
he should be served and honoured as ijccanic a ijrcat 
monarch. The first mention of so stranoro a propftsal 
bereavedMontezumaof speech, and almost of motion. 
At length, indignation gave him utterance, and lie 
haughtily answered, “ That persons of his rank were 
not accustomed voluntarily to give up tlu iuselM s as 
prisoners ; and were he mean euougii to do so, lus 
subjects would not permit such an affront to be of 
fered to their sovereign.” Cortes, unwilliUL,^ to employ 
force, endeavoured alternately to sootlu- and to in¬ 
timidate him. The altercation became warm ; and 
having continued above three hours, N'clastpie/, de 
Leon, an impetuous and gallant young man, c\ 
claimed with impatience, “ W hy waste more tmu' in 
vain? Let us either seize him instantly, or stab him 
to the heart.” The threatening voice and fierci- ges¬ 
tures with which these words were uttered, struck 
Montezuma. The Spaniaids, he was sensible, had 
now proceeded so far, as lelt him no hope that they 
would recede. His own danger was iinniinent, the 
necessity unavoidable. Me saw both, and abandon 
ing himself to his fate, complied wnlh their leijuest. 

^ His officers wr-re called. lb’ eommuni- 
macarrica catcd to thcm liis resolution. I Inuigh lusfo- 
s,.a,L. ni.shed and afflicted, they presuin; d not to 
quarters, qucstioii tlic w’ill ol tlu ii’ iiia-stei', but e irried 
him in silent pomp, all bathed m tears, to the Sjianish 
quarters. When it W'as known that the -.trangers 
were conveying away the emperor, the people broke 
out into the wildest transports of grief ami rage, 
threatening the Spaniards with immediate destruc¬ 
tion, as the punishment justly due to their impious 
audacity. But as soon as .Montezuma appeared w ith 
a seeming gaiety of countenance, and waved lus hand. 
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the tumult was hushed, and upon his declaring it to 
be of his own choice that he went to reside for some 
time among his new friends, the multitude, taught to 
revere every intimation of their sovereign’s pleasure, 
quietly dispersed.' 

Thus was a powerful prince seized by a few stran¬ 
gers in the midst of his capital, at noonday, and car¬ 
ried off as a prisoner without opposition or blood¬ 
shed . History contains nothing parallel to this event, 
either with respect to the temerity of the attempt, 
or the success of the execution ; and were not all the 
circumstances of this extraordinary transaction au¬ 
thenticated by the most unquestionable evidence, 
they would appear so wild and extravagant, as to go 
far beyond the bounds of that probability which must 
be preserved even in fictitious narrations, 
luceivc-d Montezuma was received in the Spanish 
mu're-’’'' quarters with jail the ceremonious respect 
»p«‘- which Cortes had promised. He was at¬ 
tended by his own domestics, and served with his 
usual state. His principal officers had free access 
to him, and he carried on every function of govern¬ 
ment as if he had been at perfect liberty. The Spa¬ 
niards, however, watehed him with the serupulous 
vigilanee which was natural in guarding such an im¬ 
portant prize,' endeavouring at the same time to 
soothe and reconcile him to his situation, by every 
external demonstration of regard and attachment. 
But from captive princes the hour of humiliation 
Subjected suffering is never far distant. Qualpo- 
to c™«i poca, his son, and five of the principal officers 
mdignitiej. scrvcd Under him, were brought pri¬ 
soners to the capital, in consequence of the orders 
^ which Montezuma had issued. The emperor 
gave them up to Cortes, that he might in- 

* B. Diax. c. 95. Oomara Cron. c. 8J. Cortes Rrlat. Ham. iii. p. *236- 
Hetrera, dec* .. lib. viii. c. 2, 5 f Ste Note l.Vll. 
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quire into the nature of their crime, and determine 
their punishment. They Mere formally tried by a 
Spanish court-martial; and though they liad acted 
no other part than what became loyal subjects and 
brave men, in obeying the orders of their lawful 
sovereign, and in opposing the invaders of their conn, 
try, they were condemned to be burnt alive. The 
execution of such atrocious deeds is seldom long sus¬ 
pended. The unhappy victims were instantly led 
forth. The pile on which they wen- laid was com¬ 
posed of the weapons collected in the royal magazine 
for the public defence. An innumerable multitude of 
Mexicans beheld, in silent astonishment, the double 
insult offered to the majesty of their empire, an officer 
of distinction committed to the flames by the autho¬ 
rity of strangers, for having done wdiat he owed in 
duty to his natural sovereign ; and the arms |)ro\ ided 
by the foresight of their ancestors for avenging public 
wrongs, consumed before their eyes. 

But these were not the most shocking indignifics 
which the Mexicans had fo bear. Tlie .'Spaniards, 
convinced that Qualpopoca vvould not lia\e ventured 
to attack Escalante without orders from his master, 
were not satisfied with inflicting \engeante on tlie 
instrument employed in committing that crime, while 
the aiithor of it e.scaped with impunitj. .^u.^t before 
Qualpopoca was led out to suffer, Cortes entered the 
apartment of Montezuma, followed by some of his 
officers, and a soldier carrying a pair of fetters ; and 
approaching the monarch with a stern countenance 
told him, that as the persons who were now to undergo 
the punishment which they merited, had eliarged him 
as the cause of the outrage cennmitted. it was neces¬ 
sary that he likewise should make atonement for that 
guilt; then turning away abruptly, without waiting 
for a reply, commanded the soldiers to clap the fetters 
on his legs. The orders were instantly executed. 
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The disconsolate monarch, trained up with an idea 
that his person was sacred and inviolable, and con¬ 
sidering this profanation of it as the prelude of im¬ 
mediate death, broke out into loud lamentations and 
complaints. His attendants, speechless with horror, 
fell at his feet, bathing them with their tears; and bear¬ 
ing up the fetters in their hands, endeavoured with 
officious tenderness to lighten their pressure. Nor 
did their grief and despondency abate, until'Cortes 
returned from the execution, and with a cheerful 
countenance ordered the fetters to be taken off. As 
Montezuma’s spirits had sunk with unmanly dejec¬ 
tion, they now rose into indecent joy; and with an 
unbecoming transition, he passed at once from the 
anguish of despair to transports of gratitude and ex¬ 
pressions of fondness towards his deliverer. 

, In those transactions, as represented by the 

KoaMms of .„ . 11 . • { • • r ' t 

Coric-s’s Spanish historians, we search in vain lor the 
qualities which distinguish other parts of 
Cortes’s conduct. To usurp a jurisdiction which 
could not belong to a stranger, who assumed no 
higher character than that of an ambassador from a 
foreign prince, and under colour of it, to inflict a 
capital punishment on men whose conduct entitled 
them to esteem, appears an act of barbarous cruelty. 
To put the monarch of a great kingdom in irons, and, 
after such ignominious treatment, suddenly to release 
him, seems to be a display of power no less incon¬ 
siderate than wanton. According to the common 
relation no account can be given either of the one 
action or the other, but that Cortes, intoxicated with 
success, and presuming on the ascendant which he 
had acquired over the minds of the Mexicans, thought 
nothing too bold for him to undertake, or too danger¬ 
ous to execute. But, in one view, these proceedings, 
however repugnant to justice and humanity, may 
have flowed from that artful policy which regulated 
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every part of Cortes’s behaviour towards the Mexi¬ 
cans. They had conceived the Spaniards to be an 
order of beings superior to men. It was of the utmost 
consequence to cherish this illusion, and to keep up 
the veneration which it inspired. Cortes wished 
that shedding the blood of a Spaniard shnvdd bt- 
deemed the most heinous of all crimes; a.nd nothing 
appeared better calculated to establish thi^ o])inion. 
than to condemn the first Mexicans who had ven¬ 
tured to commit it to a erncl death, ainl to oblige 
their monarch himself to submit to a niortdying in¬ 
dignity, as an expiation for being accessory to .1 deed 
so atrocious.'^ 


The rigour with which Cortes jninishcd tin 
TheVowr uiihapiiy persons who first prcMinud to lay 
Cortes ac- violent hands upon Ids followers, seems ac- 
cordinglyto havemadcall the impression that 
he desired. The spirit of Montezuma was not only 
overawed, but subdued. During six months that 
Cortes remained in Mexico, the monarch contiiuu d 
in the Spanish quarters, with an appearance ol as 
entire satisfaction and trampiillity. a^ if he had re¬ 
sided there, not from constraint, but tlirmigh clioicm 
His ministers and officers attended him as usual lie 
took cognizance of all affairs; every order w as issued 
in his name, 'flic external aspect ol government ap¬ 
pearing the same, and all its ancient lornis being scru¬ 
pulously observed, the iiciqile were so little seiisibh- 
of any change, that they obeyed the mandate,- ..t their 
monarch with the same submissi\e reverence as ever. 
Such was the dread which both .Montezuma and his 
subjects had of the Spaniards, or .such the \eneration 
in which they held them, that no attempt was made 
to deliver their ;sovereign from confinement; and 
thoimh Corte,s, relying on this ascendant which he 
had acquired over their minds, permitted him not 
K 1510 N-.tt lA n I 
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only to visit his temples, but to make huntingexcur- 
sions beyond the lake, a guard of a few Spaniards 
carried with it such a terror as to intimidate the mul¬ 
titude, and secure the captive monarch.'' 

Thus, by the fortunate temerity of Cortes in seizing 
Montezuma, the Spaniards at once secured to them¬ 
selves more extensive authority in the Mexican em¬ 
pire than it was possible to have acquired in a long 
course of time by open force; and they exercised 
more absolute sway in the name of another than they 
icould have done in their own. The arts of polished 
nations, in subjecting such as are less improved, have 
been nearly the same in every period. The system 
of screening a foreign usurpation, under the sanction 
of authority derived from the natural rulers of a coun¬ 
try, the device of employing the magistrates and 
forms already established as instruments to introduce 
a new dominion, of which we are apt to boast as 
sublime refinements in policy peculiar to the present 
age, were inventions of a more early period, and had 
been tried with success in the West, long before they 
were practised in the East. ' 

,, .., Cortes availed himself to the utmost of the 

hr in«kr» powor whicli lic possessed by being able to 
act in the name of Montezuma. He sent some 
Spaniards, whom he judged best qualified for such 
commissions, into different parts of the empire, ac¬ 
companied by persons of distinction, whom Monte¬ 
zuma appointed to attend them both as guides and 
protectors. They visited most of the provinces, 
viewed their soil and productions, surveyed with 
particular care the districts which yielded gold or 
silyet, pitched upon several places as proper sta¬ 
tions for future colonies, and endeavoured to pre¬ 
pare the minds of the people for submitting to the 
Spanish yoke. While they were thus employed. 


Corlr« llclat. p. K. B Diftz. c. 97—P*!. 
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Cortes, in the name and by the authority of Monte¬ 
zuma, degraded some of the principal officers in the 
empire, whose abilities or independent spirit excited 
his jealousy, and substituted in their place persons 
less capable or more obsequious. 

One thing still was wanting to complete his se¬ 
curity. He wished to have such command of (he 
lake as might ensure a retreat if either from levity or 
disgust,, the Mexicans should take arms against him, 
and break down the bridges or causeways. 1'his, 
too, his own address, and the facility of Montezuma, 
enabled him to accomplish. Having frequently en¬ 
tertained his prisoner with pompous accounts of the 
European marine and art of navigation, he awakened 
his curiosity to see those moving jvalaces which m.'idc 
their way through the water without oars. Tuder 
pretext of gratifying this desire, Cortes persuaded 
Montezuma to ajipoint some of his subjects to 
fetch part of the naval stores which the Spaniards 
had deposited at Vera Cruz to Mexico, and to em¬ 
ploy others in cutting down and preparing tiniher. 
With their assistance, the Spanish earpeiitcrs soon 
completed tw'o brigantines, wliicii afforded a Irivoious 
amusement to the monarch, and were ooiisideri'd by 
Cortes as a certain resource, if he sh-juld be obliged 
to retire. 

Muntc- Encouraged by so many instances of the 
zuniBM- monarch's tame submission to his will, Cortes 

know- . 'll 

ledges V entured to put it to a proof still niori* trying. 
I’awaf of He urged Montezuma to ac knowledge himself 
sp»iii. vassal of the king of Oastile, to hold his 
crown of him as superior, and to subject his domi¬ 
nions to the payment of an annual tribute. With this 
requisition, the last and most humbling that can be 
made to one possessed of sovereign authority, Mon¬ 
tezuma was so obsequious as to comply. He called 
together the chief men of his empire, and in a solciiin 
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harangue, reminding them of the traditions and pro¬ 
phecies which led them to expect the arrival of a 
people sprung from the same stock with themselves, 
in order to take possession of the supreme power, he 
declared his belief that the Spaniards were this pro¬ 
mised race; that therefore he recognised the right 
of their monarch to govern the Mexican empire; that 
he would lay his crown at his feet, and obey him as 
a tributary. While uttering these words, Montezuma 
discovered how deeply he was affected in making 
such a sacrifice. Tears and groans frecjuently inter¬ 
rupted his discourse. Overawed and broken as his 
spirit was, it still retained such a sense of dignity, 
as to feel that pang which pierces the heart of princes 
when constrained to resign independent power. The 
first mention of such a resolution struck the assem¬ 
bly dumb with astonishment. This was followed by 
a sudden murmur of sorrow, mingled with indigna¬ 
tion, which indicated some violent eruption of rage 
to be near at hand. This Cortes foresaw, and sea¬ 
sonably interposed to prevent it, by declaring that 
his master had no intention to deprive Montezuma 
of the royal dignity, or to make any innovation upon 
the constitution and law.s of the Mexican empire. 
This assurance added to their dread of the Spanish 
power, and to the authority of their monarch’s ex¬ 
ample, extorted a reluctant consent from the assem¬ 
bly.' The act of submission and homage was exe¬ 
cuted with all the formalities which the Spaniards 
were pleased to prescribe.*' 

Tin, Montezuma, at the desire of Cortes, accom- 

panied this profession of fealty and homage 
sure cot- with a magnificent present to his new sove- 
thespa-^ reign; and after his example, his subjects 
iiiarUs. ijrought in very liberal contributions. The 

* Si'f Note LIX. ^ Cortes Uelat. 238. D. U. Diaz. c. 101. Oomara 

Cron. c. IK'irtrn, dec 2. Iiii. x. c. 4. 
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Spaniards now collected all the treasure which had 
been either voluntarily bestowed upon them at dif¬ 
ferent times by Montezuma, or had been extorted 
from his people under various pretexts ; and havini^ 
melted the gold and silver, the value of these, with¬ 
out including jewels and ornaments of various kinds, 
which were preserved on account of their curious 
workmanship, amounted to si.\ Innnlrcd thousand fu mw. 
The soldiers were impatient to have it divided, and 
Cortes complied with their desire. A hfth of the. whole 
Division of was first sct apart as the lax due to the king, 
disoonteniit Aiiotlier fifth was allotted to Cortes as eom- 
occaiioncd. niandcr-in-chiei'. The sums advanced by N'e- 
lasquez, by Cortes, and by some oftlie officers, towards 
defraying the expense of fitting out the armament, 
were then deducted. The remainder was divided 
among the army, including the garrison of \'era Cruz, 
in proportion to their difi’erent rank.s. Alter so many 
defalcations, the share of a pri\ate man did not ex¬ 
ceed a hundred pesos, 'fliis sum feU so far below 
their sanguine expectations, lliat some soldiers re¬ 
jected it with scorn, and other.-; nuirniored so loudly 
at this cruel disapjioiiitineiit ol iheir hopi ,s, that it 
required all the addre.-'S of (ante--, ;iih1 no small ex¬ 
ertion of his liberality, to appease them. 'I'lie com¬ 
plaints of the army were not ;iltogetIier destitute of 
foundation. As the crown had eontribnled nothing 
tow'ards the cipiqiincnt or suc cess of the armament, 
it was not williout regret that the Nnldier- !-; In Id it 
sweep awav so great a propoi l;on oi i lu- 1 11 a -uie pur¬ 
chased by tin ir blood and toil. \\ hat fi ll to the share 
of the ueiieral apjo-ared, aecoulmg to the nfia- oi 
wealth m tin; sixteenth centur\. an enormous .sum. 
Someof Corn■' s i ivouriles had .-t cietlv iqqnopmlcd 
to their owm use several oruaiin tit;- oi gold, which 
neither jiaid the royal fifth, nor wru brought irtto 
account as part ol the common slock, it was, how-- 
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ever, so manifestly the interest of Cortes at this period 
to make a large remittance to the king, that it is 
highly probable those conceiilments were not of great 
consequence. 

Rfasom I The total sum amassed by the Spaniards 
wtf found t>ears no proportion to the ideas which might 
1™“'' formed, either by reflecting on the descrip- 
quantitifs. tions given by historians of the ancient splen¬ 
dour of Mexico, or by considering the productions 
of its mines in modern times. But among the ancient 
Mexicans, gold and sHver were not the standards by 
which the worth of other commodities was estimated; 
and destitute of the artificial value derived from this 
circumstance, jvere no farther in request than as 
they furnished materials for ornaments and trinkets. 
These were either consecrated to the gods in their 
temples, or were worn as marks of distinction by their 
princes and some of their most eminent chiefs. As 
the consumption of the precious metals was inconsi¬ 
derable, the demand for them was not such as to put 
either the ingenuity or industry of the Mexicans on 
the stretch, in order to augment their store. They 
were altogether unacquainted with the art of work¬ 
ing the rich mines with which their country abound¬ 
ed. What gold they had was gathered in the beds 
of rjvers, native, and ripened into a pure metallic 
state.' The utmost efFortKi^f their labour in search of 
it was to wash the earth carried do^vn by td'rj^ts 
from the mountains, and to pick out the grains of ^d 
which subsided ; and even this simj^le operation, ac¬ 
cording to the report of the persons whom^ 
appointed to survey the provinces where thert'was 
a prospect of finding mines, they performed very un- 
skilfcfty.'" From all those causes, the whole mass of 
gold in possession of tJie Mexicans waf not great. 
As silver is rarely found pure, and the Mexican art 

* CoTl#' Helif, p. <36, F. Dinji. c. 10<, 103. Gomar* C^hn. r. 90. " Dim. c. f03. 
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was too^rude to conduct the process for refining it 
in a proper manner, the quantity of this metal was 
still less considerable.”;'^hus, though the Spaniards 
had exerted all the power which they possessed in 
Mexico, and often with indecent rapacify, in qrder to 
gratify their predominant passion, and though Mon¬ 
tezuma had fondly exhausted his treasures, ip hopes 
of satiating theff thirst for gold, the product of both, 
which probably included a great part of the bullion 
in the empire, did not rise in value above what has 
been mentioned.® 

Monte- But howevcr pliant Montezuma might be in 

ziima in- * , , . - 

flexible Other matters, with respect to one point he 
TpecVto- was inflexible. Though Cbrl^s-often urged 
religion, the importunate zeal of a mission¬ 

ary, to renounce his false gods, and to embrace the 
Christian faith, he always rejected the proposition, 
with horror. Superstition, among the Mexicans, 
was formed into such a regular and complete system, 
that its institutions naturally took fast hold of the 
mind; and while the rude tribes in other parts of 
America were easily induced to relinquish a few 
notions and rites, so loose and arbitrary as hardly to 
merit the name of a public religion, the Mexicans 
adhered tenaciously to their mode of worship, which, 
however barbarous, was accompanied. with such 
order qnd solemnity as toj^ender it an <^ject of the 
higii|^^/veneration. Cortes, finding all his attempts 
iniimtual to shake the constancy of Montezuma, 
was so tpuch enraged at his obstinacy, that in a trans- 
port^f zeal he led out his soldiers to throw down the 
idols’ll! the great temple by force. But the priests 
taking arms in defence of thqir altars, and the people 
crowdingwith great ardour to support them, Cfilros's 
prudence oyerrulcj^is zeal,and induced him todesist 
irom his rash attempt, after dislodgihg the idols from 

■ Henrrii, dec- Wt lib, u. c. 4. “ Sre Note LX. 
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one of the shrines, and placing in their stead an image 
of the Virgin Mary.p 

Sciicniis of From that moment the Mexicans, who had 
caL^o*<u- the imprisonment of their sove- 

siroy the reign, and suffered the exactions of strangers 
without a struggle, began to meditate how 
they might expel or destroy the Spaniards, and 
thought themselves called upon to" avenge their in¬ 
sulted deities. The ])riests and leading men held 
frequent consultations with Montezuma for this pur¬ 
pose. T3ut as it might prove fatal to the captive 
monarch to attempt either the one or the other by 
violence, he was willing to try more gentle means. 
Having called Cortes into his presence, he observed, 
that now, as all the purposes of his embassy were 
fully accomplished, the gods had declared their will, 
and the people signified their desire, that he and his 
followers should instantly depart out of the empire. 
With this he required them to comply, or unavoida¬ 
ble destruction would fall suddenly on their heads. 
The tenor of this unexpected requisition, as well as 
the determined tone in which it was uttered, left 
Cortes no room to doubt that it was the result of 
some deep scheme concerted I^etweenMontczumaand 
his subjects. lie quickly perceived that he might 
derive more advantage from a seeming compliance 
with the monarch's inclination, than from an ill- 
timed at tempt to change or to oppose it; and replied, 
with great composure, that he had already begun to pre¬ 
pare for returning to his own country ; but as he had 
destroyed the vessels in which he arrived, sometime 
was requisite for building other sh^s. This appeared 
reasohable. A number of Mexicans were sent to 
\eratruz to cut dowp timber, and some Spanish 
carpenters were appoirifed to siij^^rintend the work. 
Cortes flattered himself that during this interval he 

• Sec Note LX I. 
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might either find meftns to avert the threatened dan¬ 
ger, or receive such reinfpccements, as would enable 
him to despise it. 

Aaxicty Almost nine months w^e lapsed since 
of co^ri^" Portocarrero and Mbntejo had jailed with 
his dispatches to Spain; and he daily ex¬ 
pected their return with a confirmation of his autho¬ 
rity from the king. Without this, his condition was 
insecure and ])rccarious ; and after all the great things 
which he had done, it might, |^e his doom to Lear the 
name and suffer the punishment of a traitor. Kapid 
and extensive as his jnogress had been, Jie could not 
hope to complete the reduction,of a great empire 
with so small a body of men, which'by this time dis¬ 
eases of various kinds had eonsiderably thinned ; nor 
cou|.d he^apply for reeruits to the Spanish-settle- 
meh'fs in the, islands, until he'received the royal ap¬ 
probation of his proceedings. 

The .rriv.i While iie remained in this cruel situation, 
of a new anxious about wHat was past, uncertain with 
armament, future, and by the late decla¬ 

ration of Montezuma, oppressed with a new addition 
of cares, a Mexican courier arrived with an account 
of some ships having appeared on the coast. Cortes, 
with fond credulity, imagining that his messengers 
were returned from Spain, and tliat th^i'completion 
of al%is wishes and hopes was at hand, imparted the 
gjSa^^ tidings to his companions, who received them 
with transports of mutual gratulation. Their joy was 
not-of long continuance. A courier from Sandoval, 
whii&itCortes had -appointed to succeed Escalante 
in command iit %!ra Cruz, brpught certain jiffonna- 
tion that l^hie ajrraament was^tted out by Velnisquez, 
governor „bf Cub^an4 in^sead of bringing the aid 
which th^ expeefed, threatened diem with imme¬ 
diate destruction. 

The motives whichT prompted Velasquez to thj.s 

VOL. VJl. 
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violent measure are devious. From the cir- 
by Veit*, cumstances of Cortes’s departure, it was im- 
possible not to susfitct his intention of throw¬ 
ing off dl depmidghce upon him. His neglecting to 
transmit any account of his operations to Cuba, 
strengthened this suspicion, which was at las£ con¬ 
firmed beyond doubt, by the indiscretion of the 
ofiicers whom Cortes sent to Spain. They, from 
some motive which is not clearly explained by the 
contemporary historians, touched at the island of 
Cuba, contrary to the peremptory orders of their 
general,'* By this means Velasquez not only learned 
that Cortes and his followers, after formally renounc¬ 
ing all connexion with him, had established an inde¬ 
pendent colony in New Spain, and were soliciting 
the king to confirm their proceedings by his autho¬ 
rity; but he obtained palticular information con¬ 
cerning the opulence of the country, the valuable 
presents which Cojtes had received, and the inviting 
prospects of success that opened to lus view. Every 
passion which can agitate an ambitious mind; shame, 
at having been so grossly over-reached; indignation, 
at being betrayed by the man whom he had selected 
as the object of his favour and confidence; grief, for 
having wasted his fortune to aggrandize an enemy; 
and despair'bf recovering so fair an opportunity of 
establishing his fame and exten^g his powe^^ now 
raged in the bosom of Velasques . All thfse, with 
united force, excited him to make an extraordinary 
effort in order to be avenged on author of his 
wrongs, and to wrest from him his usurped airthority 
and conquests. Nor he Want &e appearance bf 
a good title to justify Such an attempt. The agent 
whom he sent to Spain within ac^untotl&rijalva’s 
voyage, had mbt ^th a most favourable l^eption; 
and from the specimens which he produced, 

< B. Diu. c. 54,55. Hemn, dec. S. lib. ▼. c. 14. Goman Ctoa. c. 96. 
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high expectations i^tfribTmed concerning the opu¬ 
lence of New Spaih^ Aet Velasquez wm anthorized 
to prosecute the discov^^ of the Country* and ap¬ 
pointed governor of it during life,.wiA'more exten¬ 
sive power and privileges than had be^ gdtoted to 
any adventurer from the time of Columbus.' Elated 
"by this distinguished martt of fevour, and warranted 
to consider Cortes not only as intruding upon his ju¬ 
risdiction, but as disobedient to the royal mandate, 
he determined to vindicate ius own rights, and the 
honour of bis sovereign, by force of arms.’ His 
und«ihc ^'■‘lour in carrying on his preparations was 
of *** expected from the 

atvKcz. Qf passions witn which he was 

animated ; and in a short time an armament was 
comjpleted, consisting of eighteen ships, which had 
on board fourscore horsemen, eight hundred foot sol- 
dieis, of which eighty were musketeers, and a hun¬ 
dred hnd twenty crossbow men, together with a train 
of twelve pieces of cannon. As Velasquez's experi¬ 
ence of the fatal conseqnczice of committing to an¬ 
other whit he ought to baVe executed himself, had 
not rendered him more enterprising, he vested Uie 
command of this formidable body, which, in the in¬ 
fancy of the Spanish power in America, merits the 
appellation of an army, ia P^ik^o de ^vaez, with 
instntdtions to seiaag Cortes and hiaprinctpal officers, 
do ifond them priscfim's to him, and then to comfdete 
the discovery pd conquest of the country in his 
name. 

a prosperous voyage, Narvaez huided 
wSSS'^hife m^ illthout opp|||&ti<» near St. Jnan dc 
Ulna. Three sold^s, whom CoTtesji^ sent 
to searchjj^r minefin tlmt dli^ct, iBn^iat^jomed 
1^. ^ accident he not only viieeived fofoama- 

11^ concenimg the progre.ss and sitoatfon of Gdrtea, 

' Herrera, Jec. 2. Tib. Hi. c. II. •See tfati. ZXfL 
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but as these soldiers had mlE^l^e progress in the 
knowledge of the Mexican W^^e, he acquired in¬ 
terpreters, by whose meal|i he was enabled to hold 
some intercourse with the people of the-country. 
But, according to the low banning of deserters, they 
framed their intelligence with m'ore attention to what 
they thought would be agreeable, than to what they' 
knew to be true; and represented the situation of 
Cortes to be so desperate, and the disaffection of his 
fodowers to be so general, as increased the natural 
confidence and‘ presumption, of Narvaez. His first 
operation, however, might have taught him not to 
rely on their partial accounts. Having sent to sum¬ 
mon the governbr of Vera Cruz to surrender, Gue¬ 
vara, a pnest whom he employed iqthat service, made 
the requisition with suchi ins^ence, that Sandoval, an 
officer of high spirit, and zealbusly attached to Cortes, 
instead of complying with his demafids, seized him 
and his attendants, and ^eht them in chains to Mexico. 


Cortes received them not like enemies, but 
deeply ^ friends, and condemning the severity of S^- 
•itmed. theih immediately at liberty^ By 

this well-timeff clemency, seconded by (^essCf and 
presents, he gained their confidence, and d^^w.l^m 
thetn such particulau^ concerning the force and in^n- 
tion4 of Narvaez, as gave hiun a view of the%npendr 
ing danger in its ful|[^xtent. j^t to C(^ten4 

now with half-nakOd Indians, no for hWin ws^, 
and still more inferior in the arts of phhey, bm to take 
thefidd a^nst an army in cOurage miitial dis¬ 
cipline eqUal to his own,’in nui%terfm’iapei:lbr, pct^^ 
ihg uh^r’idie auction jbf royal authoiity, t^ com¬ 
manded hjr aii officer of known bravery 1 He waain- 
formed that Narvaez, ihbni solicitous to gratify i|ie 
irellintinixit of Vei^qnms, than attd&t^e to the honour 
or ffitetOsi of h^' coiHatry, had b^w his intercoiheie 
with tbemtivei[ by representing him and his follow- 
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era as fugitives an|'^tifws, guilty ^rebe^Uion ag^nst 
their own soverei|pliL^^ of injustice m invat^g the 
Mexican empyre; W dedared that, his cMef ob¬ 

ject in visiting th.e country was to ponish the Spa¬ 
niards who had committed these crimes.'and to rescue 
the Mexicans from oppression. He sbon j^erceived 
that the same unfrtvourable representations of his cha¬ 
racter and actions had been conveyed to Montexuma, 
and that Narvaez lyid fouhd means to assure him, that 
as the conduct of those who.kept him under restraifit 
was highly displeasing to the king his piaster, had 
it in charge not only to rescue an injured monardi 
from confinement, but to reinstate him in the pos^|^ 
sion of his ancient power and independence. Aninim-'^ 
ed with this prospect of being set free from subjection 
to strangers, the Mexic^ in several provinces began 
opeiily tdTevolt from jC^Mt^and to regard Narvaez 
as a deliverer no less abB dm willing to save them. 
Montezuma himself kept up»a secret intercourse with 
the new commander, and seemed to court him as a 
person superior, in power and dignity to those Spa¬ 
niards whom he had hitherto revered as the first of 
men.* , , 

Hit^. Such were the various aspects of danger 

concern- and difficulty which presenBd themselves to 
view of Cor^- No situation can be con- 
ceivid m^ trymg to capicity and firm- 

m^ h^ a geneii^ilP^ where tSi choice of the plan 
wmcb'^ght td be adopted was'more difficult. « he 
shovdd wait^^ approach of Nairyaez in Mexico, de- 
struc^n sfemed to IB*dnavjoi<]^le; for while the 
i|^mia^8 pressed lt|m froi|t;mriiou the inhabitants, 
vdiose turbulent sphil'^ c^ld bardly restrain with 
^ his a^ority rad a|te^on, would eagerly lay bold 
^ancK^lfityourtflile pppo^rtunityflf eveng^ their 
iJ^gs. tf he shpidd abad(J<i 

SMNtelJUlt. 
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capttro monarch at liberty, march out to meet 
the enemy; be must at once the fruits of all 
his toils and victories, and ^ioquish advantages 
which could not be recovm:^ without extraordinary 
efforts and infinite danger. If, instead of employing 
force, he should have recourse to conciliating mea* 
sures, and attempt ah accommodation with Narvaez; 
the ndtural haughtiness of that officer, augmented by 
consciousness of his present superiority, forbade him 
to cherish any sanguine hope of success. After re- 
volviijg every scheme with deep attention, Cortes 
fixed upon that which in execution was most ha¬ 
zardous, but, if successful, would prove most benefi¬ 
cial to himself and to his country; and with the de¬ 
cisive intrepidity suited to desperate situations, de¬ 
termined to make one bold effort for victory under 
every disadvantage, rather than sacrifice his own con¬ 
quests and the Spanish interests in Mexico. 

HUnegou- though he forcsaw that the contest 

ihe’’foHo^ must be terminated: finally py arras, it would 
ett of Nv- have been not only indecent, but criminal, to 
have mmrched against his countrymen, with¬ 
out attempting to adjust matters by an amicable ne¬ 
gotiation. In this service he employed Olmedo, his 
chaplain, to whose character the fimction was well 
suited, and who possessed, besides, such prudence 
and address as qualified him to carry on the secret 
intrigues in which Cm-tes placed chief confidence. 

Narvaez rejected, with scorn, every scheme of ac¬ 
commodation that Olmedo propps^, and wm with 
difficulty restrained from laying violent han^ on him 
and his attendants. He met, however, with a more 
favourable rec^tion among the fojyk)w^ (ff Narvaez, 
to many of whom he dkjUvered letted, either from 
Cortes or his officers, their ancieot friends and com¬ 
panions. Cortes artfully aocompauied these with pre¬ 
sents of rings, chains of gold, and other trinkets ^ 
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value, which iusph^ t^ose needy adventurers with 
high ideas of the vii^tH that he had acqttire(ii, and 
with envy of their good fortune who were .engaged in 
his service. Some, from hopes of becoming sharers 
in those rich spoils, declared for an immediate accom” 
modation with Cortes. Others, from public spirit, la¬ 
boured to prevent a civil war, which, whatever party 
should prevail, must shake, and perhaps subvert the 
Spanish power, in a country where it was so imper¬ 
fectly established. Narvaez disregarded both, and 
by a public proclamation denounced Cortes and his 
adherents rebels and enemies to their country. Cortes, 
it is probable, was not much surprised at the untract- 
able arrogance of Narvaez; and, after having given 
such a proof of his own pacific disposition as might 
justify his recourse to other means, he determined to 
advance towards an enemy whom he had laboured in 
vain to appease. 

Marehes He left a hundred and fifty men in the ca- 
pital, under, the command of Pedro de Alva- 
rado, an officer of distinguished courage, for 
whom the Mexicans had conceived a singular degree 
of respect. To the custody of this slender garrison 
he committed a great city, with ail the wealth he had 
amassed, and, what was still of greater importance, 
the person of the imprisoned monarch. His utmost 
art was employed ip concealing from Montezuma the 
real cause of his ilforch. ^ He mboured to persuade 
him, that the strangers .who had lately arrived were 
his friends and fellow-subjects; and that, after a short 
interview with them, they would depart together, and 
return to thmr own country, “the captive prince, un¬ 
able to comprehend the designs of the Spaniard, mr 
td' reconcile what he now heard with tlm declarations 
of Narvaez, and afraid to discover e^y symptom of sus- 
picicMior distrust of Cortes, promised to remain quietly 
in the Spanish quarter, ahd to cultivate the* same 
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fiieiidBfai|> with Altatkdo wbichbe^hadiiMfoiiB^y main¬ 
tained with him. OorteSi wit&*^ie^lng. jeo 
in this promise, but relykig ^j^rincipdly up^ the in¬ 
junctions which he had given Alvarado to ghard his 
prisoner with the most sCrupuloua vigilante, set out 
from Mexico. 

Number of His strength, even after it was reinforced 
Jm troojw. jjy ||jg junction of ^amioval and the garrison 
of Vera Oruz, did not exceed two hundred and fifty 
men. Aa he hoped for success chiefiy from the ra- 
ofhis motions, his troops lyere liiht encumbered 
either with bagpge or artillery. But as he dreaded 
extremely the impression ^hich the enemy might 
make wi^ their cavalry, he had provided gainst this 
danger with the foresight and sagacity which distin¬ 
guish a great commander. Having observed that the 
Indians in, the province of Chinantla used .spears of 
extraordmary length aad lbrc|^ he armed his soldiers 
with thesa, and'accnstomad them to thait deep an4 
compact amngement which the ^tse of this formida¬ 
ble w^pon, the best pe^aps that ever was invented 
for defence, aaaldfed them to assume. 

Continues With this small but firm battalion, Cortes 
usteSfi*advanced towards Zempoalia, of which Nar- 
•dvweed. yaez had taken pwsession, Durii^ his march, 
he made repeated attempts towards.some accommo¬ 
dation with his Opponent. Bt^^JIarvhez requiring 
that Cortes and his foUowejs shbhid instahtly recog¬ 
nise his title to be gotimOr pf New’ ih virtue 
of the powers whidi he derived from Velasg^; and 
Cortes refusing toqnbmit to adyAuthority Jlich was 
not founded on 4 pommission fr^^the emperor him^ 
self, nndfr whose immediate pi<otecrion he and his 
adherenfs had placed theif infimt Oolemy* aU tbeSO 
iRtmpfii pToy^ jhutless. ThU^ercourse; however, 
which this occauemed between^e twdpnrtie 8 ,prov 0 d 
of nCbSmaS advantage to Cortoi, as it afforded hima^ 
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opportumty ctf^aislBg some of Nia^aes’is olteeca 
liberal presents, of^st^^ing others by% 8emh|aiM^ 
of moderation, and daoj^g all by the appearance 
of wealth among hia troops, most of hm soldiers 
ing converted their ahare of the Mexican gold into 
chains, bracelets, and otiier ornaments, whicdi tlpey 
displayed with military ostentation. Narvaez and a 
little junto of his creatures excepted, all the army 
leaned towards an accommodation with their coun¬ 
trymen. This discovery of their inclination irritate 
his violent temper almost to madness. In a transit 
of rage, he set a price upop the head of Cortes^ and 
of his principal officers; and having learned that he 
was now advanced within a league of Zempoaila with 
his small body of men, he considered this as an insult 
which merited immediate chastisement, and marched 
out with all his troops to dlfer him battle. 

Attacks Cortes was a leader of greater abilities 

Names io and experience than* on equal grptmds to 
^ an. enemy fprfar superior m number/and so 
mudi better appointed. Having takeh his station on 
the opposite bank of the. nver de Canvas, where he 
kne^pc that he could not be attacked, he beheld the 
3h of the enemy without concern, and^isre- 
this vain bravade. dt wak then the be^nning 
of the wet season," imd the rain had poured down, 
during a great psnt. of the day, wath the violence pe* 
culiar to the toni#ii6ne. ThO followers of Narvaez^ 
unaocostomed to the hardsffips pf military service, 
n^unnmred so much at being thus listlessly expose^ 
.that, &^>their unsoldierrlike impatience, as well a* 
Ins own contemp^;his adveraary, their generalpw* 
mi|tt^ them to retire to Zempoi^la. The very oir* 
guinstance which indaS^^b®'>^ the 

coutaged Cortes tof<^ aacheme^ by which heJmped 
at once to. terminate. Ihe war. He cdMerve^^ that his 
lU. % 4sr. X>e test Octlr. taS. (HtM. Hi. • 
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OMdy veterans, theuglt standing nnder torrents 
which continued to feill, without a single tent or any 
shelter whatsoever to cover them, were so feir from 
repining at hardships which wei% becomeifamiliar to 
them, that they were still fresh and alert for service. 
He foresaw that the enemy would naturally give them¬ 
selves up to repose after their fatigue, and that, judg¬ 
ing of the conduct of others by their own effeminacy, 
they would deem themselves perfectly secure at a 
season so unfit , for action. He resolved, therefore, 
to fall upon them in the dead of night, when the 
surprise and terror of this unexpected attack might 
more than compensate thu^ inferiority of his numbers. 
His soldiers, sensible that no resource remained but 
in some desperate effort of courage, approved of the 
measure witii such warmth, that Cortes, in a military 
oratjon which he addressed to them before they began 
theit^arch, was more‘Solicitous to temper than to 
mflame ^ir ardour. He divided them into three 
parties. At the head of the first‘he placed Sandoval; 
intrusting this gallant officer with the most dangerous 
and important service, that Of seizing the enemy’s ar¬ 
tillery, which was planted before the principal tower 
of the temple where Narvaez had fixed* his head¬ 
quarters. Christoval de Olid commanded the second, 
with orders to assault the tower, and lay hold on the 
general. Cortes himself conducted the third and 
smallest division, which was to act as a body of re¬ 
serve, and to suppoft the other two as there should 
be occasion. Having passed the river de Canoas, 
which was much swelled with the rains, ho% without 
difficulty, the water reaclnng almost to their chins, 
they advanced in profound silence, without beat of 
drum, or sound of any warlike instrument; each mtm 
armed with his sword, his dagg;er, and his Ghman- 
thm spear. Narvaez, remiss in proportion to his se^ 
curity, had posted *only two Sentinels to watch the 
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motions of an enmny whom he had such good cause 
to dread. One of these >vas seized by the advanced 
guard of Cortes’s troops, ^e dther made his escape, 
and hurrying to the town with sil the precipitation 
of fear and zeal, gai% such timely notice of the ene¬ 
my’s approach, that there was full leisure to have pre¬ 
pared for their reception. But, through the arrogance 
and infatuation of Narvaez, this important interval 
was lost. He imputed this alarm to the cowardice 
of the sentinel, and treated with derision the idea of 
being attacked by forces so unequal to his o^n. The 
shouts of Cortes's soldiers, rushing on to the assault, 
convinced him at last that>^e danger which he de¬ 
spised was real. The rapidity with which they ad- 
vaaced was such, that only one cannon could be fired, 
before Sandovsd’s party closed with the enemy, drove 
them from their guns, and began to force their way 
up the steps of the tower. Narvaez, nq less brave in 
action than presumptuous in conduct,, armed hirbself 
in haste, and by hii^ voice and example animated his 
men to the combat Olid advanced to sustain his 
companions; and Cortes himself rue^ihgto the front, 
conducted and added new vigour to the attack. The 
compact order in which this small body pressed on, 
and the impenetrable front which they presented with 
And oT«sr- their long spears, bore down all opposition 
comes him. {jefoyg jt., They had now reached the gate, 
and were struggling to burst it open, when a soldier 
having set fire to the reeds with which the tower was 
covered^ compelled Narvaez to salty out. In the first 
encounteir he was wounded in the eye with a spear, 
and, tailing to the ground, was dragged down the 
steps, and in a moment clapped in fetters. The cry of 
victory resounded among the troops of Cortes , 'piose 
who had sallied out their leader nowmainfahaed 

the conflict feebly, alC^ began to surrender. Among 
the remainder of his ^Idlers, stationed in two smaller 
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(Qwefs- o^,tbe jtenpr and t^niasiq^revailfid. 

1^4arkne^ was so tha# tl»e^. eo^ pot disr 
tingui^ betwj^O tbei^-AjiepiJs ap4 own 

artillery was pointed Ag^t them., ; ’^^rprpr they 
turned their egres, t^ey behdd lights,gleaming :^ough 
the obscurity of night, which, thon^ Proceeding only 
from a variety cf.sluning insects, thaiabound imnoist 
and sultry climates, the^ affrighted imaginations re¬ 
presented as numerous bands of musketeers advancing 
with kindled matches to the attack. After a short re¬ 
sistance, the sddiers compelled their officers to capi¬ 
tulate, and before morning all laid down their arms, 
and sulimitted quietly ti^^eir conquerors. 

.The completc'Victory proved moi^ accept- 

able, as it was gained sJmost without blood- 

■ shed, onlytwo soldiers beingkilled on the side 
of and. two officers, with fifteen private men, 
of the adverse factionj^ C^ortes treated the vanquished 
notdike ^epr^es, but as countrymen and friends, and 
offered either to send them back directly to Cuba, pr 
to take them into his service, as parUiers in his' for¬ 
tune, on equal terms with his own soldiera This 
latter proposition, seconded by a seasonable distri¬ 
bution of some presents from Corl^,jahd UbSfd 
mises of more, opened prospects so agreeable tp.i^e 
romantic expectations which had invited then? Jo en¬ 
gage in tlus service, diat all, a few partisans of .^ar 
vaez excepted, closed with jt, iind,jvied*with ^h 
other in professions of* fidelity and, ^tachinent *p « 
gpperali whose recent success had .sp ^ a 

strikingproofpfhis 'abdiries % cpffiniand‘%hus. hy 
a. series of^events no i^s £)rtpi^i|e,,|llsim uncpinipjoja, 
Cor^.potonlyescap^frpip pei^itidp^which seemfd 
ineidteblc, bu^ whep he had least,peason tQ.expppjt 
it, WM idpced at, the head w iJlioaMnd ^paniardc 
ready to follow wherever he shfed lead them. M^o- 
ev^ refleefs-upoU'the frtCilily vrith ^ch this victoiy 
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was obtained, or eonsideiii- widi what/f^dden and 
unanimous transition the fblldwers of Narv»iz itm^fed 
them'selves.undet the sthndardbf his rivals will be apt 
to ascHbe both eyOhtls’as dmoh to the intrigues as to 
the arms of CorteM/'and ^nnot but suspect that the 
ruin of Narvaez VaS ^casioned no less by the trea¬ 
chery of his own followers, than, by the vedour of the 
enemy.* 


The Mexi- io o”® point, the pradent conduct and 
^s^take. good foitunc of COrtcs wcre equally>^conspi* 
■gainrt the cuous. If, by the rapidity of bis operations 
spaniudi. began hig i|iarch, he had not brought 

matters to such a speec^lssue, even this decisive 
victory would have come too late to have saved his 
Companions whom he left in iMexico. A few days 
after the discomfiture of Narvaez, a courier arrived 
with an account'that the Mexicans had taken arms, 
and having seized and destroyed the two>rigantines, 
which Cortes had built in otder to su^'r^the com¬ 
mand of the lake, attacked the Spaniards in their 
quarters, had kiU^ several of them, and wounded 
more, had reduced to ashes'their magazine of pro- 
visiopa and carried on hos^ities with such fury, that 
thouge 'AlvUrado and his inetf defended themselves 
with Undaunted resolution, they must either be sOon 
cut off by femine;or sink under the multitude of their 
enemies. This revolt was excited by motives which 
rendered it still more alarming. On the departure of 
Cortes for Zempodla, the Mexicans flattered thm> 
sc^es, that the long expected opportunity of restor* 
ing their govereignm liberty, and of vindicating th(^r 
^bUntiy frem the odtbtfe''dominim) of strangersj 
atdingth arrived; that Whfle the forces of '&eb*r^ 
promts ^®te divided,' the arms of oti4'|toy 
turned agt^t the q^er,‘ffiey mig^ triuibph^with 
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greater fecility over both. Consultotibns ^ereheld, 
aed schemes formed wiUi this intmtion. The Spa¬ 
niards in Mexico, conscious of titeir^Own feebleness, 
suspected and dreaded thbise nrachinatibiis. 'Alva¬ 
rado, though a gallant officer, possessed neither that 
extent of capacity, nor dignity of manners, by which 
Cortes had acquired such' an ascendant over the 
minds of the Mexicans,’ as never allowed them to 
form a just estimate of his weakness or of their own 
strength. Alvarado knew no mode of supporting his 
authority but force. Instead of employing address 
to disconcert the plans, or to soothe the spirits of the 
Mexicans, he waited the return of one of their solemn 
festivals, when the principal persons in the empire 
were dancing, according to custom, in the court of 
the ^eat temple; he seized all the avenues which 
led to it, and, allured partly by the'rich ornaments 
which they wore in honour of their gods, and partly 
by the, facility of cutting off at once the authors of 
that conspiracy which he dreaded, he fell upon them, 
unarmed and unsuspicions of any danger, and mas¬ 
sacred a great number, none escaping but such as 
made their way over the battlements of the ^mple. 
An action so cruel and treacherous filled not only the 
City, but the whole empire with indignation and rage. 
AH called edoud for vengeance; and regardless qf the 
safety of their monarch, whose life was at the mercy 
of the Spaniards, or of their own danger in assaulting 
an enemy who had been so long the object of their 
terror, ttey coimnaitted all those acts of violence of 
which Cortes received an accmint. 

He To him the danger appeared so imminent; 

^ admit neither of deliberation nor d^ay. 

He set oat instantly with aB his foree8,«amd 
returned from Zempotdla with no less rapidity th^ 
he Irad advanced thither. At Tlascala he was joia^ 
by two thousand chosen warriors. On entering the 
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Mexican territories he found that disafiection to the 
Spaniards was not confined to the capital. The prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants had deserted the towns through 
which he passed; no person of note appearing to 
meet him with the usual respect; no provision was 
made for the subsistence of his troops; and though 
he was permitted to advance without opposition, the 
solitude and silence whicif reigned in every place, 
and the horror with which the people avoided all in¬ 
tercourse with him, discovered a deep-rooted anti¬ 
pathy, that excited the most just alarm. Butimplar 
cable as the enmity of the Mexicans was, thdy were 
so unacquainted with tbe^ience of war, that they 
knew not how to take the proper measures, either for 
their own safety or the destruction of the Spaniards. 
Uninstructed by their former error in admitting a 
fornndable enemy into their capital, instead of break¬ 
ing down the causeways and bridges, by which the y 
j n' 84 have enclosed Alvarado and his pwty, 

■ and have effectually stopped the career of 
Cortes, they again suffered him to march into the city 
without molestation, and to take quiet possession of 
his ancient station. 

Improper* tnmsports ofjoy with which Alvarado 
soldiers received their companions 
cannot be expressed. Both parties were so 
much elated, the one with their seasonable deliver¬ 
ance, and the other with the great exploits which 
they had achieved, that this intoxication of success 
seems to have reached Cortes himself; and he be^ 
haved on this occasion neither with his usual sagacity, 
nor attention. He not only neglected to visit Mon¬ 
tezuma, hut ijnbittered tlm insult by expressions 
of contempt for that unfortunate prince and his poo- 
pie. The forces, of which he had now the command, 
ap^ared to him so irresistible, diat he might assume 
ahig^r tone, and lay aside the mask 4 ^ modern- 
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tion, under which he had hitiiert;i^ conceded his de¬ 
signs. Some Mexicans, who understood tibe Spanish 
language, heard the. ipontemptuouB words which 
Cortes uttei^, and reporting them to their country¬ 
men, kindled their rage anewi They were now con- 
vinced that the intentions ofthe general were equally 
bloody with those of Alvarado, and that his original 
purpose in visiting their country, had not been, as he 
pretended, to court the alliance of their sovereign, 
but to attempt the conquest of his dominions. They 
resumed their arms with the additional fury 
Tioiwt which this discovery inspired, attacked a coh- 

siderable body of Spaniards who were march- 
**"’ . , ing towards the great square in which the 
public market was held, and compelled them to re¬ 
tire Vith some loss. Imboldened by this success, 
and delighted to find that their oppressors were not 
invincible, they advanced next day with extraor¬ 
dinary martiid pomp to assault the Spaniards in their 
quarters. Their number was formidable, and their 
undaunted courage still more so. Though the ar¬ 
tillery pointed against their numerous battalions, 
crowded together in narrow streets, swept off mul¬ 
titudes at every discharge; though every blow of the 
Spanish weapons fell with mortal effect upon their 
naked bodies, the impetuosity of the assault did not 
abate. Fresh men rushed- forward to occupy the 
places ofthe slain, and meeting with the same fate, 
were succeeded by others no less intrepid and eager 
for vepgeance; The utmost efforts of Cortes’s abi¬ 
lities and expeiience, seconded by the’^' disciplined 
valour of his troops, were hardly sufficient to defend 
the fortfficatiens, that surround^ foe posl'where 
the Spaniards were stationed, into which the enemy 
were more than once on the point offprcing their way. 
iMitnmar CoTtes beheld, wifo wonder, the implami- 
ble ferocity of a people who seemed at first 
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to submil. tamely, to the yoke, and had continued 
80 long passive under it. The soldiers of Narvaez, 
who fondly imagined that they followed Cortes to 
share in the spoils of a Conqueted eihpire, Dtere 
astonished to find &at they were'involved in a dan¬ 
gerous war, with an enemy whosevigour was still un¬ 
broken, and loudly execrated their own wesJc^ness, in 
giving such easy credit to the delusive promises of 
their new leader." But surprfse and complaints were 
of no avail. Some immediate and extraordinary effort 
was requisite to extricate themselves out of their pre¬ 
sent situation. As soon as the approach of evening 
induced the Mexicans to fetire, in compliance with 
their national custom of ceasing from hostilities with 
the setting sun, Cortes began to prepare for a sjslly, 
next day, with such a considerable forces aa might 
either drive the enemy out of the city, or cdnipel 
them to listen to terms of tmcommodation. 

Cortes M- He conducted, in pemon, the troops des- 
for this important service. Every in- 
euccers. veution known in the European art of war, 
as well as every precaution, suggested by his long ac¬ 
quaintance with the,Indian mode of fighting, were 
employed to ensure success. But he found an en¬ 
emy prepared and determined to oppose him. The 
force of the Mexicans was greatly augmented by fresh 
troops, which poured in continually from the coun¬ 
try, and their animosity was in no degree abated. 
They were led by their nobles, inflamed by the ex* 
hcrtations of their [uiests, and fought in defence of 
their temples and fhrailies, under tfie eye of theft* 
gods, and in presmice of their wives and children.* 
Notwithetanding thw numbers, and enthusiastic con- 
tern^ of danger and death, wherever the Spaniards 
could close with them, tte superiority of their d»- 
ciplipe md arms oblig^ tl«s,Mexicans togfive way. 
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But ja narrow streets, and where many of the bridges 
of communication were broken down, the Spaniards 
could seldom come to a fak rencounter ^th the en¬ 
emy, and as they advanced, were exposed to showers 
of arrows and stones from the tops of houses. After 
a day «f incessant exertion, though valt numbers of 
the Mexicans fell, and psut of the city was burpt, the 
Spaniards, w^ry with the slaughter, and Ifarassed by 
multitudes which suc^ssively relieved each other, 
were obliged at length to retire, with the mortilica- 
tion of having accomplished nothing so decisive as to 
compensate the unusual calamity of having twelve 
soldiers killed, and above sixty wounded. Another 
sally, made with greater force, was not more effec¬ 
tual, .and in it the general himself was wounded in 
the hand. 

Monte- Cortes now perceived, too late, the fatal 
erroi’ into which he had been betmyed by his 
own contempt of the Mexicans, and was satisfied 
that he could neither maintain his present station in 
the centre of a hostile city, nor retire from it with¬ 
out the most imminent danger. One resounpe still 
remained, to try what effect the intm-position of Moh- 
tezuma might Itove to soothe or overawe his subjects. 
When the Mexicans approached next morning tore- 
nmv the aifault, that unfortunate prince, at tlm mercy 
of the Spaniards, and reduced to the sad necessity 
of becomii^ the instrument of hisown disgrace, and 
of the slavery of his people,* advanced to the battle, 
ments m his royal robes, and with all the pomp in 
which he used to appear on solemn occasiom*. At 
sight of their sovereign, whom they had long been 
accustomed to honour, and atmostto revm^ as a god, 
the weapons dropped from thmr hands, every tdngue 
was silent, all bowed fheir heads, and many pros¬ 
trated themselves on the ground. Montezuma ad- 
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dressed tlrem with,every ai'goment that could miti¬ 
gate their rage, or persuade them-to cease firoia hos¬ 
tilities. When.he ended ids discourse, a sullen mur¬ 
mur of di8ap|)robatiea run through the ranks; to 
this succeeded reproach^ and threats; and the fury 
of the multitude rising in a moment above every re¬ 
straint of decency or respect, flights of arrows and 
volleys of stones poured in so violently upon the ram¬ 
parts, that before the Spanisif soldiers, appointed to 
cover Montezuma with their bucklers, had time to 
lift them in his defence, two arrows wounded the 
unhappy monarch, and the blow of a stone on his 
temple struck him to the ground. , On seeing him 
fall, the Mexicans were so much astonished, that 
with a transition not uncommon in popular tumults, 
they passed in a moment from ope extreme, to the 
other, remorse succeeded to insult, and they fled with 
horror, as if the vengeance of Heaven were pursuing 
the crime which they had committed.. The Spa¬ 
niards without molestation carried Montm^uma. to 
his apartments, and Cortes hastened tfaithef to con- 
8<fle him under his misfortune^ But the unhappy 
naonarch now perceived how low he was sunk, and 
the haughty spirit which seemed to have been so 
long extinct, returning; he scorned to suirvive this last 
hu^iation, and to protract an igi^minious life, not 
pidy as the prisoner and tool of bis enemies, but as 
the object of contempt or detestation among hi» sub¬ 
jects. In a transport of rage.be tore the bandages 
from his wounds, and refused, with such obstinacy, 
to take any noufishm^t, that Im soon ended«his 
wretched days, rgectkig with disdain aU the solicita- 
tioDs of the Spaniardsto acnbracellteChTistitm fettli. 
New e<m- UpoD the death ol Montezuma, Cortes bav- 
ii^ lost all hope of bringing the Medicaw to 
an accommodation, saw no prospect of sidety but in 

N 2 
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attempting a retreat, and began to prepare for it. 
But a sudden motion of the Mexicans engaged him 
in new conflicts. T)iey took pos^sion of a high 
tower in the great temple which overlooked the Spa¬ 
nish quarters, and placing there a garrison of their 
principal warriors, not a Spaniard could stir widiout 
being exposed to their missile weapons. From this 
post it was necessary to dislodge them at' any risk; 
and Juan de Escobar, ^ith* a numerous detachment 
of chosen soldiers, was ordered to make the attack. 
But Escobar, though a gallant officer, and at the head 
of troops accustomed to conquer, and who now fought 
under the eyes of their countrymen, was thrice re- 
pplsed. Cortes, sensible that not only the reputa¬ 
tion, but the safety of his army depended on the suc¬ 
cess of this assault, ordered a buckler to be tied to 
his arm, as he could not manage it with his wounded 
hand, and rushed withhis drawn sword into the thickest 
of the combatants. Encouraged by the presence of 
their general, the Spaniards returned to the charge with 
such vigour, that they gradually forced their way up 
the steps, and drove the Mexicans to the platform at 
the top of the tower. There a dreadful carnage began, 
when two young Mexicans of high rank, observing 
Cortes as he animated his soldiers by his voice and 
example, r^olved to sacrifice their own lives in order 
to cut off i:he author of all the oalamities which de¬ 
solated ^ir country. ‘ They approached him in a 
supplicant posture, as if they had intended to lay 
down thdr arms, and seizing him in a moment, hur¬ 
ried him towBidSj the Itottlements, over, which they 
threw themselves heading, in%ppes of dragging him 
along to be^aslmd in pieces by the same fall. But 
Cortes, by his strength and agility , broke loose fi’om 
Wir grasp, and the gallant youths perished in this 
g^erous though unsuccessful attempt to save their 
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country.' As soon as the Spaniards became masters 
of the tower, they set fire to it, and, without farther 
molestation, continued die preparations for their re¬ 
treat. 


The Spa- This became the more necessary, as the 
aS^fdon Mexicans were so much astonished at the 
•he city, efiort of the Spanish valour, that they 
began to cnange their wlyile gystem of hostility, and, 
instead of incessant attacks, endeavoured, by barri¬ 
cading the streets, and breaking down the causeways, 
to cut off the communication of the Spaniards with 
the continent, and thus to starve an enemy whom 
they could not subdue. The first point to be deter¬ 
mined by Cortes and his followers, was, whether 
they should march out openly in the face of day, 
when they could discern every danger, and see how 
to regulate their own motions, as well as how to re¬ 
sist the assaults of the enemy; or, whether they 
should endeavour to retire secretly in the night f 
The latter was preferred, partly from hopes that their 
national siiperstition would restrain the Mexicans from 
venturing to attack them ih the night, and partly from 
their own fond belief in the predictions of a private 
soldier, who, having acquired universal credit by a 
smattering of learning; and his pretensions to astro¬ 
logy, boldly assured his countrymen of success, if 
they made their retreat in this manner. They began 
to move, towards midnight, in three divisions. San¬ 
doval led the van; Pedro Alvarado, and Velastjuez 
de Leon, had the conduct of the rear; and Cortes 
commanded in the centre, where he placed the pri¬ 
soners, among whom were a son and two daughters 
of Montezuma, together with several Mexicans df 


' M. Clangero bai oeiiia^ me with asperity for rdating tbb gatfant action ofo 
the two Mexicans, and for supposing tbat ibnn were bailietBentt wood tbe temtde* 
of Mexico. I related the attempt to deatnty Cortes oo Iba aothority of Her. dee. 
t. lib. X. c. 9. and o( ToKjocmado, lib. 4. c. 09. I followed liMm Utewite In aap> 
posing Uie uppermost platform ot die temple to be encomjNkssed by a baldemeat 
or rail. 
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distinction, the artfllery, thebagg^, and a portable 
bridge of timber, mtendediti|toi§i^6r the breaches 
in the causeway:^ Theymai^^ in profound silence 
along the cau^way whi^ l^to Tacuba, because it 
was shorter than atiy of tke rft and, lying niost te- 
mote from 'the road towards Tlascala and 4he sea- 
coast, had been left more , entire by the Mexicans. 
They reached the first breach in it without mcdesii- 
tion, hoping that their retreat was undiscorm^ed. ' 
Attacked Mexicans, unperceived, had not 

AieiiL,s. watched all their motions with atten¬ 
tion, but had made proper depositions (ora 
raOst formidable' attack. While the Spaniards were 
intent upon placing their bridge in the br^ch, and 
occupied in conducting their horses and artillery 
along it, they w^e suddenly alarnted with a tre- 
• mendous soui^ of warlike instruments, and a general 
shout from an innumerable maititude of enemies; the 
lake was covered with canoes; flights of arrows, and 
show.Crs of stones poured in upon them from every 
quarter; the Mexicans rushing forward to the charge 
with fearless impetuosity, as if they hoped in that 
moment to he avenged for all their wrongs. Unfor¬ 
tunately the woodeh bridgC, by the weight of the ar- 
tifcYy, was wedged so fast into the stones and mud, 
it Was impoteible iq remove it. Dismayed at 
this accident, thh Spaniards advanced with precipi¬ 
tation towards the sedbnd breach. The Mexicans 
hemmed them in on eve^ ride, smd though they 
defonded j^orielyes with ^eir uriisd courage, yet 
crowded tdgetlier 'tts W§EC cm a narrow cause¬ 
way, tbetf discipHnb'tmd niili^ skill were of little 
ivril, nor did riim^oBri»nt/of thihi^^ pwinit them 
Id derive grfet advantageflfom their fire-arms, or the 
superiority of their other-weajions. All Mexico was 
aOw in arms, and so eager were the people on the 
destruction of their oppressors, that they who were 
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not near enough to suinoy tbem in person, impatient of 
the delay, pressed forward with such ardour, as drove 
on their countrymen in the front with irresistible 
violence. Fresh warriors instantly filled the place of 
sudi as fell. The Spaniards, weary with slaughter, 
and tumble to sustain the weight of the torrent that 
poured in upon them, began to give way. In a moment 
the confusion was universal; horse and foot, officers 
and soldiers, friends and dnemies, were mingled toge¬ 
ther ; and while all fought, and many fell, tliey could 
hardly distinguish from what hand the blow came. 
Tbctr di,. Cortes, with about a hundred foot soldiers, 
•stets, gjjjj ^ horse, forced his way over the two 
remaining breaches in the causeway, the bodies of 
the dead serving to fill up the chasms, and reached 
the main land. Having formed them as soon as they 
arrived, he returned with such as were yet capable 
of service, to assist his friends in their retreat, and to 
encourage them, by his presence and example, to per¬ 
severe in the efforts requisite to effect it. He met 
with part of his soldiers, who had broke through 
the enemy, but found many more overwhelmed by 
the multitude of their aggressors, or perishing in the 
lake; and heard the piteous lamentations of others, 
whom the Mexicans, having taken alive, were carry¬ 
ing off in triumph to be sacrificed to the god of war. 
IBeforeday, all who had escaped assembled atTacuba. 
But when the morning dawned, and discovered to the 
view of Cortes, his shattered battalion, reduced to 
less than half its number, the survivors dejected, and 
most of them covered with wounds, the thoughts of 
what they had sufierdd, and the .remmnhrance of so 
many faithful friends ant gallant followers who had 
ffillen in that night of sorrow,* pierced his soul with, 
such anguish, that while he was forming their ranks; 
and issuing some necessary orders, his soldiers oh- 

tJfoeh$ TriMe » lh« iume>jr which'it i, ttill 2l««r 
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served the tears trickling from Ins eyes, and remark¬ 
ed, with much satisfaction, that while attentive to the 
duties of a general, he was not insensible tnthe feel¬ 
ings of a man. 

And Ion In this fetal retreat many officers of distinc- 

tion perished,'' and among these Velasquez de 
Leon, who having forsaken the party of his kinsman, 
tlie governor of Cuba, to follow the fortune of his 
companions, was, on that account, as well as for his 
superior merit, respected by them as the second per¬ 
son in the army. All the artillery, ammunition, and 
baggage, were lost; the greater part of the horses, 
and above two thousand Tlascalans, were killed, and 
only a very small portion of the treasure which they 
had amassed was saved. This, which had been always 
their chief object, proved a great cause of their cala- 
, mity; for many bf the soldiers having so overloaded 
themselves with bars of gold as rendered them unfit 
for action, and retarded their flight, fell, ignomini- 
ously, the victims of their own inconsiderate avarice. 
Amidst so many disasters, it was some consolation 
to find .that Aguilar and Marina, whose function as 
interpreters was of such essential importance, had 
made their escape.' 

Difflcoh The first care of Cortes was to find some 
the"s*p^ shelter for his wearied troops; for as theMexi- 
nmrds. caus infestcd them on every side, and the peopl* 
of Tacuba began to take arms, he could not continue 
in his present station. He directed his march towards 
the rising ground, and having fortunately discovered 
a temple situated Oman eminence, took possession of 
it. Iltei'e he round not only the shelter for which he 
wished, but, what .was nb less wanted, some provi¬ 
sions to refresh his men; and though the enemy did 
not intermit the^ attacks thronghaut the dhy, they 

k Sm Rote LXV. ‘ 
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were with less difficulty prevented from making any 
impression. During this time Cortes was engaged in 
deep consultation with his officers, concerning the 
route which they ought to take in their retreat. They 
were now on the west side of the lake. Tlascala, 
the only place where they could hope for a friendly 
reception, lay about sixty-four miles to the east of 
Mexicoso that they were obliged to go round the 
north end of the lake before they could fell into the 
road which led thither. A Tlascalan soldier under¬ 
took to be their guide, and conducted thena through 
a country, in some places marshy, in others moun¬ 
tainous, in all ill-cultivated and thinly peopled. They 
marched for six days with little respite, and under 
continual alarms, numerous bodies of the Mexicans 
hovering around them, sometimes harassing them at 
a distance with their missile weapons, and sometimes 
attacking them closely in front, in rear, in flank, with 
great boldness, as they now knew that they were not 
invincible. Nor were the fatigue and danger of those 
incessant conflicts the worst evils to %vhich they were 
exposed. As the barren country through which they 
passed afforded hardly any provisions, they were re¬ 
duced to feed on berries, roots, and the stalks of 
green maize; and at the very time that famine was 
depressing their spirits and wasting their strength, 
their situation required the most vigorous and unre¬ 
mitting exertions of courage and activity. Amidst 
those complicated distresses, one circumstance sup¬ 
ported and animated the Spaniards. Their com¬ 
mander sustained this sad reverse of ij|rtune with un¬ 
shaken magn^imity. Itis presence*f mind never 
forsook hina; his .sagacity foresaw every event, and 
his vigilance provided for it. He was foremost in 
every danger, and endured every hardship with cheer¬ 
fulness. The difficulties with which -he was sur; 

Villa Scgiior Tlicaku Aiutricaiiot, lib. ii. c. It. 
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rounded seemed to call forth new talents ; and his 
soldiers, though despairing themselves, continued to 
follow him with increasing confidence in his abilities. 
Battfeof On the sixth day they arrived near to 
otomba. otumba, not far from the road between Mex¬ 
ico and Tlascala. Early next morning they b^n to 
advance towards it, flying patties of the miemy still 
hanging on their rear; and, amidst the insults with 
which they accompanied their hostilities, Marina re¬ 
marked that they often exclaimed with exultation. 
Go on* robbers; go to the place where you shall 
quickljr meet the vengeance diie to your crimes.” 
The meaning of this threat the Spaniards did not com¬ 
prehend, until they reached the summit of an emi- 
n^ce before them. There a spacious valley opened 
to their view^-covered with a vast army, extending 
as far as the ef e^i^ould reach. The Mexicans, while 
with one body of their troops they harassed the Spa¬ 
niards in their retreat, had assembled their principal 
force on the other side of the lake; and marching along 
the road which led directly to Tlascala, posted it in the 
plain of Otumba, through which they knew Cortes 
must pass. At the sight of this incredible multitude, 
which they could survey at once from the rising 
ground, the Spaniards were astonished, and even the 
boldest began to despair. But Cortes, without 
allowing leisure for their&ars to acquire etrength by 
reflection, after warning them briefly that no alter¬ 
native now remained but to conqueror to die,..led 
them instantly to thu-duurge. > .The Mexicans waited 
their approach.widi anususil. fortitude. Such, how¬ 
ever, was the superiority of, the Spanish discipline 
and arms, that tte impression of this small body was 
irresistible; and which ever way its (&roe was direct¬ 
ed, it penetrated and dispersed tlil;^ost numerous 
battalions. But while these gave way in one quarter, 
new combatants advanced firom another, and the Spa- ' 
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niardsv though succe^l in every attack, were ready 
to side under thos^^fl^ted efiorts, without seeing 
any end of their or^i^t hope of victory. At that 

time Cortes ob^rv^||h& gi^t standard of the empire, 
which was called ,j^ore ihe Mexican general, ad¬ 
vancing ; and £bri%i^te.ly recollecting to have heard, 
that on the. fate of it depended the evfcnt of every 
battle, he assembled a few of his bravest officers, 
whose hors^ were still capable of service,- and 
plaoihg himself at their head, pushed forward to¬ 
wards the standard with an impetuosity whiph bore 
down every thing before it. A chosen body of dbbles, 
who guarded the standard, made some resistance,, 
but were soon broken. Cortes, with a stroke of his 
lance, wounded the Mexican .general, and threw him 
to the ground. One of the Spanish officers alighting, 
put an end to his life, and hdd hold bf the imperial 
standard. The moment that their leader fell, and die 
standard, towards which all directed their eyes, dis¬ 
appeared, a universal panic struck the Mexicans, 
and, as if the bond which held them tc^ether had 
been dissolved, every ensign was lowered, each sol¬ 
dier threw away his weapons, and ail fled With pre¬ 
cipitation to the‘mountains. The Spaniards, dnable 
to pursue them far, returned to collect the spoils of 
the field, which were so vsdnable, as to be some 
compensation for the wealth which they had lost in 
Mexico; for in the enemy’s anny were most (rf dieir 
prineiiMil warriors, dressed out in their ridiest orna¬ 
ments, as if they had beeD^mandiiBg tQ aj^ured vio- 
juj 8 their.gi^ joy, they en- 

^ ‘ tered the Tlasc^an territorie».' . 

Keeepiibn But amidst t^oif satisfaction in having got 
l>eyond the precincts of a luKstile country, 
TUwaita. they cool^ 'not look forward witliout solici- 

■.CortnBeatp. 819, B. Diu. c. 1 * 8 . ConuuaCnio.c 110. Herrera,^.*, 
lib. X. c. 12,13. 
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tude, as they were still uncertain what reception 
they might meet with from allies, to whom they re- 
tiimed in a condition very diflFerent from that in 
which they had lately set out from their dominions. 
Happily for them, the enmity of the Tlascalans to 
the Mexican name was so inveterate, their desire to 
avenge the death of their countrymen so vehement, 
and the ascendant which Cortes had acquired over 
the chiefs of the republic so complete, that far from 
entertaining a thought of taking any advantage of the 
distressed situation in which they beheld the Spa¬ 
niards, they received them with a tenderness and 
cordiality which quickly dissipated all their sus¬ 
picions. 

New deli- Some interval of tranquillity and indulgence 
bcr»tion$ was HOW absolutely necessary; not only that 

of Cortei. ., o • j • 

the Spaniards might give attention to the cure 
of their wounds, which had been too long neglected, 
but in order to recruit their strength, exhausted by 
such a long succession of fatigue and hardships. 
During this, Cortes learned that he and his com¬ 
panions were not the only Spaniards who had felt the 
eflFects of the Me;tican enmity. A considefable de-. 
tachment which was marching frotn Zempoalla to¬ 
wards the capital, had been cut off by the people of 
Tepeaca. A smaller party, feturnirig from Tlascala 
to Vera Cruz, with the share of the Mexican gold 
allotted to the garrison, had been surprised and de¬ 
stroyed in the mountains. At a juncture when the 
life of every Spaniard was of importance, such losses 
were deeply felt. . The schemas which Cortes was 
meditating rendered them peculiarly afflictive to him. 
While his enemies, and even many of his own fol¬ 
lowers, considered the disasters which had befallen 
him as fatal to the process of his s^ms, and imagined 
that nothing now remained'but speedily to abandon 
a country which he had invsfded with unequal force. 
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his mind, as eminent for perseverance as for enter¬ 
prise, was still bent on accomplishing his original 
purpose, of subjecting the Mexican empire^ to the 
crown of Castile. ' Severe and unexpected as the 
check was which be had received, it did not appear 
to him a sufficient reason for relinquishing the con¬ 
quests which he had already made, or against re¬ 
suming his operations with better hopes of success. 
The colony at Vera Cruz was not only safe, but had 
remained unmolested. The people^of Zempoalla and 
the adjacent districts had discovered no symptoqis 
of defection. The Tlascalans continued faithful to 
their alliance. On their martial spirit, easily roused 
to arnfs, and inflamed with implacable hatred of the 
Mexicans, Cortes depended for powerful aid. He 
had still the command of a body of Spaniards, equal 
in number to that with which he had opened his way 
into the centre of the empire, and had taken posses¬ 
sion of the capital; so that with the benefit of greater 
experience, as well as more perfect knowledge of the 
country, he did not despair of quickly recovering all 
that he had been deprived of by untoward events. 

The mea- ' of this idea, he courted the Tlascalan 
s'ich attention, and distributed 
among them so liberally the rich spoils of 
Otumba, that he was secure of obtaining whatever 
he should require of the republic. He drew a small 
supply of ammunition, and two or three field-pieces, 
from' his Stores, at Vera Cruz. He dispafehed an 
officer of confidence with four ships of Narvaez’s fleet 
to Hispaniola and Jamaica, to engage adventuren, and 
to purchase horses, gunpowder, and othep notary 
stores. As he knew that it would be vain tb attempt 
the reduction of Mexico, unless hb could secure the 
command of the lake, he gave ordets tb pr^paip^lhtlw 
mountains of Tlascala, materials for build^g tw^ve 
brigantines, so as they might be carri^ thither in 
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pieces ready to be put togetl^r, tod lauQcbed when 
he stood in need of their service.” 

Mntinons Bu* whUe, wrth|»ovidefit atttotion, he was 

taking those necessary steps towards the exe¬ 
cution of his measures, an obstacle arose in a 
quarter where it was least expected, but most formi¬ 
dable. ■ The' spirit of discontent and mutiny broke 
out in his own army. Many of Narvaez’s followers 
were planters rather than spldiqrs, and had accom¬ 
panied him to New Spain with sanguine hopes of ob¬ 
taining settlements, but with little inclination to 
engage in the hardships and dangers of war. As the 
same motives had induced them to enter into their 
new engagements with Cortes, they no soorfer be¬ 
came acquainted with the nature of the service, than 
they bitterly repented of th'eir choice. Such of them 
as had the good fortune to survive the perilous ad- 
jenti^ws in which their own imprudence had involved 
them, happy in having made their escape,'trembled 
at the thoughts of being exposed a second time to 
similar calamities. As soon as they discovered the 
intention of Cortes, they began secretly to murmur 
tod cabal, and waxing gradually more a'Idacious, 
they, in a body, offered a remonstrance to their ge¬ 
neral against the imprudence of attacking a powerful 
«Bmpire with hie shattered forces, tod formally re¬ 
quired him to lead them back directly to 6?aba. 
Though HOorte8, .long practised arts of com¬ 
mand, employed argutaents, CntresMs, ahdpreWte 
to convince or ^6 soMhc tiimn ; thongh hfe own sol- 
dien,‘to^ated with the sptri'tpf their leader, warmly 
second^ hs endeavomn; be founj! thmr fears too 
vi^eni tod ^deep-rooted to, be removed, and the trt- 
masthe touid ^^t was to prevail with them todefer 
therrdcparfanre fidnome timei on a promise that he 
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would, at a more proper juncture, dismiss such as 
should desire it. 

Means he ^ malecoDteuts might hai«e no4m8ure 

enpioyt to to brood o^ the cauBCS of their disalfection, 
their COB- he resolved instantly to cah forth his troops 
fideoce. intc action. He prc^osed to chastise the peo¬ 
ple of Tepeaca for the outr^ which'they had com¬ 
mitted, a^ as the detachmmit which they had cut off 
happened to be composed mostly of soldiers who had 
served under Narvaez, their companions, from the de¬ 
sire of vengeance, engaged the mbie willingly 
Auguit. command in person 

accompanied by a numerous body of Tlascalans, and 
in the Space of a few weeks, after various encounters, 
with great slaughter of the Tepeacans, reduced that 
province to subjection. During several months, while 
he waited for the supplies of men and ammunition 
which he expected, and was carrying on his prepa¬ 
rations for constructing the brigantines, he kept his 
troops constantly employed in various expeditions 
against the adjacent provinces, all of which were 
conducted with a uniform tenor of success. By 
these, his men became again accustomed to victory, 
and rwumed. thmr wonted sense of superiority; the 
Mexican power was weakened; the Tlascalan war¬ 
riors acquired the habit oi acting in conjunction with 
the Spaniards; and the chiefs of the republic ddig^ted 
to see their country enriched with the spoils of all the 
people aroumrthem, and astonished every day with 
fresh discoveries of the irresistible prowess of thdr al¬ 
lies, they declined no efti^t requidte to support them. 

All tl^cse preparatory turrangmnents, how- 
ever, though the most prd^nt ahdeffimtmoos 
which the situation of Cortes allowed Him to 
nudce^ would Imve been of little ava^ .without 
a reinforcement of .Spanish soldiers. Of this he was 
so deeply sensible, that it was the chief object of his 
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thoughts and wishes ; and yet his only prospect of 
obtaining, it from tlje return of ft© p^er whom he 
had fent to tlie, isles, to awlicit aid« , was both distant 
and uncertain... But what neither his own sagacity 
nor power ccyild have procured, he.owed to a series 
of fortunate and unforeseen incidents. The governor 
of Cuba,'to whom the success of Narvaez appeared 
an event of infallible certainty, having sent two small 
ships after him with new instructions, and a supply 
of men and military stores, the officer whom Cortes 
had appointed to command on the coast, artfully de¬ 
coyed them into the harbour of Vera Cruz, seized 
the vessels, and easily persuaded the soldiers to fol¬ 
low the standard of a more able Ifeader than him whom 
they were destined to join." Soon after, three ships 
of more, considerable force ^ne into the harbour 
separately. These belonged to an. armament, fit|ed 
out by Francisco de Garay, governor of Jamaica, 
A^ho, being possessed with the rage of discovery and 
conquest which animated every Spaniard settled in 
America, had long aimed at intruding into some dis¬ 
trict of New Spain, and dividing with Cortes the 
glory and gain of annexing that empire to the crown 
of Castile. They unadvisedly made their attempt on 
the northern provinces, where the country was poor, 
ipid the people fierce and warlike; and adter a cruel 
succession of disasters, ffimine compelled them to 
venture into Vera Cruz, and cast then^lves ujibn the 
mercy of their, countrymem^ppheir fidelity 
**■ was not proof against the splendid ^pes ap^ 
promises which had seduced other adventurers, and, 
as if the spirit of rofolt had been contagious in New 
Spain, they likewise aban^ed the master whom 
they were bdupd to n^ye, an(^ existed undey Cortes.* 
Nor was it America dond t^t fui^hed jsuch un^- 

» e.131. 
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pected aidj a ship arrived from Spain, freighted by 
some private findirchants ynih military stores, in hopes 
of a profiriible iaairket in 4 country, the fame of Whose 
opnlimce. begad to spr^ over EurO^.' Cortes ea- 
geriy purcl^ed h cai^ ^hich to h^ was invalu¬ 
able, and the cireW, foUoWing the general example, 
joined him at Tiastjala.’’ 

Prom those various quarters, the army of Cortes 
was augmented with a hundred and eighty men, 
and twenty horses, a reinforcement too inconsidera¬ 
ble to produce any consequence which would entitle 
it to have been mentioned in the history of other 
parts of the globe. But in that of America, where 
great revolutions were brought about by causes which 
seemed to bear no proportion to their effects, such 
small events rise into importance, because they were 
sufficient to decide with respect to the fate of king¬ 
doms. Nor is it the least remarkable instance of ^e 
singular felicity conspicuous in ^nany passages of 
Cortes’s story, that the two persons chiefly instru¬ 
mental in furnishing him with those seasonable sup¬ 
plies, should be an avowed enemy who aimed at h» 
destruction, and an envious rival who wished to sup¬ 
plant hied. 

Nuroi»r«f The first effect of the junction vj^ith his new 
hb fora*, followers was to enable him to dismiss sudi 
of Narvaez’s soldiers as remained with reluctance in 
hi^ ^e^ice. ^|fter their departure, he still mustered 
five hundred and fifty infantry, of which fomacore 
were armed with ittuskets or cro^j^Owa, forty horse¬ 
men, and a train of nine^h^-pieceB.'' the head of 
th^, accompanied by tCn ^t|i^d and 

other friendly Indians, fortes his march to¬ 
wards Mexico, on the 28th b/Peq^h^, sig ntcmthi 
after his ^sastrous' retreat h'om that cityif 

r Cones Rei^ c. tat. 
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PraiMra- Nor did he advance to attack an enemy un- 
uiTmLi- prepared to receive him. Upon the death of 
tbei’rde'^ Mont®6ama, the Mexican chiefe, in whom the 
fence. fright of electing the emperor was vested, had 
instantly raised his broth^Quetlavacato the throne. 
His avowed and inveterate enmity to the Spaniards 
would have been sufficient to gain their suffrages, 
although he had been lels distinguished for courage 
and capacity. He had an immediate opportuhity of 
shewing that he was worthy of their choice, by/con- 
ductihg, in person, those fierce attacks which com¬ 
pelled the Spaniards to abandon his capital; and as 
soon as their retreat, afforded him any respite from 
action, he took measures for preventing their return 
to Mexico, with prudence eq^ to the spirit which 
he had displayed in dri\ring tfti^ ' Out of it. As from 
the vicinity of Tlascala, he could not be unacquainted 
with the motions and intentions of Cortes, he ob¬ 
served the storm that was gathering, and began early 
to provide against it. He repaired what tire Spa¬ 
niards had ruined in the city, and strengthened it 
with such new fortifications as the skill of his subjects 
was capable of erecting. Besides filling his maga¬ 
zines with the usual weapons of war, he gave direc¬ 
tions to make long spears headed with the swords 
and daggers taken from the Spaniards, in order to 
anncy the cavalry. He summoned the people in 
every province of the empire to take arms against 
their oppressors, and as an encoura^ehxent to exert 
themselves >yith vigour, he promised them exemption 
from all the taxes whidi hispredecessorshadimposed.* 
But what he laboui^ with the greatest earnestness 
was, to. deprive ithe Spaniards of the advantages whreh 
they derived from thq fi-iendship of the Tlascalaq/^, by 
endeavouriagf fo p^nadethat people torenoonce all 
connexion with men, who were not only avowed ene- 

■ Cortes Rebt. p. tSS, E. tS4. A. B. IXu. c. MO. 
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miesofthe gods, wliom theyAvorshipped, but who 
would hot fail to subject ^etn at last to the same 
yoke, which they were now inconsidenttely lading 
their aid to impose upon others. T^’hese representa¬ 
tions, no less striking than well-founded, were urged 
so forcibly by his ambassadors, that it required all 
the address of Coftes to prevent thoir making a dan¬ 
gerous impression,* ' * 

But while Quetlavaca wa.s arranging his plan of 
defence, with a degree of foresight uncommon-itt an 
American, his days were cut short by the sranil-pox. 
This distemper, which raged at that time in New 
Spain with fatal malignity, was unknown in that 
quarter of the globe, until it was introduced by the 
Europeans, and may^be reckoned, among the greatest 
calamities brought upon them by their invaders. In 
his stead the Mexicans raised to the throne Guatimo- 
zin, nephew and son-in-law of Montezuma, a young 
man of such high reputation for abilities and valour, 
that in this dangerous crisis, his ‘countrymen, with 
on«e voice, called him to the supreme command." 

As soon as Cortes entered the enemy's ter- 
cortes nil- ritories, lie discovered various preparations to 
wTrd'r obstruct his progress. But his troops forced 
Me»u». difficulty, and took pos¬ 

session of Tezeuco, the Second city of Ihe empire, 
situated on the banks of the lake about twenty miles 
from Mexico.^ Here he determined to establish his 
bead-quarterl?^as the most proper station for launch¬ 
ing his brigantines, as well as for making his ap¬ 
proaches to the capital. In order to render his resi¬ 
dence there more secure, he deposed tlie cazique or 
chief, who was at the b^d of that community, under 
prete.\t of some defect in his title, and substituted 
in his place a person whom a faction of«the nobles 

i 
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pointed out as the right heir of that dignity. At¬ 
tached to him by this b^efit, the ne^cazique and 
his a^^ii^ii^^erved the iS'paniards with inviolable 
fidelil^.* ' , 

H» opera- As the {^reparations for bonstructiog the bri- 
ind‘ca^ advanced "slowly under the unskilful 

tioui. hands of soldiers 'and Indians, whom Cortes 
was obliged to employ in assisting three or four car¬ 
penters who happened fortunately to be in his ser¬ 
vice, and as he had not yet received‘the reinforcement 
which he expected from Hispaniola, he was not in a 
condition to turn his arms directly against the capital. 
To have, attacked, at this period, a city so populous, 
so well prepared for defence, and in a situation of 
such peculiar strength, mustl^e exposed his troops 
to inevitable destruction. Thi^ months elapsed be¬ 
fore the materials for the brigantines were finished, 
and before he heard any thing with respect to the suc¬ 
cess of the officer Whom he had sent to Hispaniola. 
This, however, waS not a season of inaction to Cortes. 
He attacked 'successively several of the towns si¬ 
tuated around the lake; and though all the Mexican 
power was exerted to obstruct his operations, he 
either compelled them to submit io the S{>anish 
crown, or reduced them to ruins. iThe inhabitants 
of oth^ towns he endeavoured to conciliate by more 
gentle means, and though he cOuld not hold any in¬ 
tercourse with them but by the intervention of inter¬ 
preters, yet, under aH the disadvantage of that tedious 
and imperfect mode of communication he had ac¬ 
quired wch thorough knowledge Of the state of the 
country's well as’ of the dispositions of the people, 
that he conducted his negpliutions and idtrignes with 
astomshing dexterity and Success: Most of the cities 
adjacent to< Mexico were originally the capitals of 
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small independent states; and some tjl 3 ^in,liaving 
been but lately annexed to .the Mexican ^inpir^, still 
retained the remembrance of their ancieo^ 4iherty, 
and bore with impa,itien(^ the rigorous yoke their 
new masters. Cortes having earlj** obscareclli^p- 
toms of their disaffection, availed himi^f of this 
knowledge to gain their confidence atui friendship. 
By offering with confidence, to deliver ffiem from the 
odious dominion of the Mexicans, and by liberal pro¬ 
mises of more indulgent treatment, if they would 
unite with him against their oppressors, he prevailed 
on the people of several <K)nsiderabIe districts, not 
only to acknowledge the king of Castile as their sove¬ 
reign, but to supply the Spanish camp with pro^ 
visions, and to strei^gthen his army with auxiliary 
troops. GuatimoziiS, on the first appearance of de¬ 
fection among his subjects, exerted himself with 
vigour to prevent or to punish their revolt; but in 
spite of his efforts, the spirit continued to spread. 
The Spaniards gradually acquired new allies, and 
with deep concern he beheld Cortes arming against 
his empire those very hands which ought to have 
been active in its defence; and ready to advance 


against the capital at the head of a numerous body 
of his own subjects.’' 

While, by those various methods, Cortes was gra¬ 
dually circumscribing the Mexican power in such a 
manner that his prospect of overturning it seemed 
neither to be"uncertain nor remote, all his schemes 
were well nigh defeated by a conspiracy no less un¬ 
expected than dangerous. The soldiers of Narvaez 
had nevor united perfectly witlt tile oi^g^nSl compa¬ 


nions of Cortes, nor did they enter into his measures 
the same cordial zeal, every occasion 

.^i^^uired any extraordinary effort courage or 


f Cortes Eel»t 256—S60. B. DUr. c. IS?—140. Uimiara Cnm. c. 12!. 123. 
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of patience, their spirits were apt to sink; and now, 
on a near view of w|iat they had to encduntar, in at¬ 
tempting to reduce a city so inaccessible as Mexico, 
and defended by a numerdus army, the resolution 
even of those among them who had adhered to Cortes 
when he was deserted by their associates, began to 
fail. Their fears led them to presumptuous and un¬ 
soldier-like discussions concerning the propriety of 
their general’s measures, and the improbability of 
their success. From these they proceeded to censure 
and invectives, and at last began to deliberate how 
they might provide for their own safety, of which 
they deemed their commander to be totally negli¬ 
gent. Antonia Villefagna, a private soldier, but bold, 
intriguing, and strongly attached to Velasquez, art¬ 
fully fomented this growing spirit of disaffection. 
His quarters became the rendezvous of the malecon- 
tents, where, after many consultations, they could 
discover no method of checking Cortes in bis career, 
but by assassinating him and his most considerable 
officers, and conferring the command upon some per¬ 
son who would relinquish his wild plans, and adopt 
measures more consistent with the general security. 
Despair inspired them with courage. The hour for 
perpetrating the crime, the persons whom they des¬ 
tined as victims, the officers to succeed them in com¬ 
mand, were all named; and the conspirators signed 
an association, by which they bound themselves with 
most solemn oaths to mutual fidelity. But on the 
evening before the appointed day, one of Cortes’s 
ancient followers, who had been seduced into the 
conspiracy, touched with compunction at the immi¬ 
nent danger of a man whom he had long been accus¬ 
tomed to revere, or struck with horror at his own 
treachery, went privately to his general, and revealed 
to him all that he knew. Cortes, though deeply 
alarmed, discerned at once what conduct was proper 
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in a situation so critical. He repaired instantly to 
Villefagna s quarters, accompanied by some of his 
most trusty officers. The astonishment and confusion 
of the man at thi^ une.xpected visit anticipated the 
confession of his guilt. Cortes, while his attendants 
seized the traitor, snatched from his bosom a paper 
containing the association, signed by the conspira¬ 
tors. Impatient to know how far the defection ex¬ 
tended, he retired to read it, and found there names 
which filled him with surprise and sorrow. But 
aware how dangerous a strict scrutiny might prove 
at such a juncture, he confined his judicial inquiries 
to Villefagna alone. As the proofs of his guilt were 
manifest, he was condemned after a short trial, and 
next morning he was seen hanging before the door 
of the house in which he had lodged. Cortes called 
his troops together, and having explained to them 
the atrocious purpose of the conspirators, as well as 
the justice of the punishment inflicted on Villefagna, 
he added, with an appearance of satisfaction, that he 
was entirely ignorant with respect to all the circum¬ 
stances of this dark transaction, as the traitor, when 
arrested, had suddenly torn and swallowed a paper 
which probably contained an account of it, and un¬ 
der the severest tortures possessed such constancy 
as to conceal the names of his accomplices. This 
artful declaration restored tranquillity to many a 
breast that was throbbing, while he spoke, with con 
sciousness of guilt and dread of detection; and by 
this prudent moderation, Cortes had the advantage 
of having discovered, and of being able to observe 
such of his followers as were di.saffectefl; while 
they, flattering themselves that their past crime 
was unknown, endeavoured to avert any suspicion 
of it, by redoubling their activity and zeal in his 
service.* 

' Corlch Relat. 285. C. B. Diat. c. 146. llcrrcta, dec. S. Iib. i. t» 1 
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Hio biiign- Cortes did not allow them leisure to rumi- 
rarioM'^r Qtite on whfit had happened; and as the most 
bripL"-® effectual means of preventing theVeturn of a 
tines. mutinous spirit, he determined to call forth 
his troops immediately to action. Fortunately, sf 
proper occasion for diis occurred without his seem-* 
ing to court it. He received' intelligence that the 
materials for building the brigantines were at length 
completely finished, and waited only for a body of 
Spaniards to conduct them to Tezeuco. The com¬ 
mand of this convoy, consisting of two hundred foot 
soldiers, fifteen horsemen, and two field-pieces, he 
gave to Sandoval, who, by the vigilance, activity, 
and courage which he manifested on every occasion, 
was growing daily in his confidence, and in the esti¬ 
mation of his fellow-soldiers. The service was no less 
singular than important; the beams, the planks, the 
masts, the cordage, the sails, the iron-work, and all 
the infinite variety of articles requisite for the con¬ 
struction of thirteen brigantines, were to be carried 
sixty miles over land, through a mountainous coun¬ 
try, by people who were unacquainted with the mi¬ 
nistry of domestic animals, or the ai(|<of machines to 
facilitate any work of labour. The Tlfuscalans fur¬ 
nished eight thousand Taments, an inferior order of 
men destined for servile tasks, to carry the materials 
on their shoulders, and appointed fifteen thousand 
warriors to accompany and defend them. Sandoval 
made the disposition for their progress with great 
propriety, placing the Tamenes in the centre, one 
body of warriors in the front,- another in the rear, 
w th considerable parties to cover the flanks. To 
each of these he joined .some Spaniards, not only to 
assist them in danger, but to accustom them to regu¬ 
larity and subordination. A body so numerous, and 
so much encumbered, advanced leisurely, but in ex 
cellcnt order; and in some places, where it was con- 
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fined by the woods or mountains, the line of inarch 
extended above six miles. Parties of Mexii^^ fre¬ 
quently appeared hovering around them on the high 
grounds; but perc^ving no prospect of success in 
attacking an enemy continually on his guard, and 
prepared to receivq them, they did not venture to 
molest him; and Sandoval had the glory of con¬ 
ducting safely to Tezeuco, a convoy on which all the 
future operations of his countrymen depended.* 
Receives a followcd by another event of no 

new rein- less momeut. Four ships arrived at Vera 
Cruz from Hispaniola, with two hundred sol¬ 
diers, eighty horses, two battering cannon, and a con¬ 
siderable supply of ammunition and arms.** Elevated 
with observing that all his preparatory schemes, 
either for recruiting his own army, or impairing the 
force of the enemy, had now produced their full effect, 
Cortes, impatient to begin the siege in form, has¬ 
tened the launching of the brigantines. To facilitate 
this he had employed a vast number of Indians, for 
two months, in deepening the small rivulet which 
runs by Tezeuco into the lake, and in forming it into 
a canal near two miles in lengthand though the 
Mexicans, aware of his intentions, as well as of the 
danger which threatened them, endeavoured fre¬ 
quently to interrupt the labourers, or to bum the 
brigantines, the work was at last completed.*' On 
The bri April, all the Spanish troops, to- 

ganiinc* gcther with the auxiliary Indians, were drawn 
»unc tc . banks of the canal; and with extra¬ 

ordinary military pomp, rendered more solemn by 
the celebration of the most sacred rites of religion, 
the brigantines were launched. As they fell down 
the canal in order, father Olmedo blessed them, and 
gave each its name. Every eyefollowed them with 

» Cartel Rclat. t6l>.C.£. B. Dia*. c. MO. i* (^■rlv« Hvlftl. 2.',!). F. 263. I>. 
Gointtra Cfon. c. 139. . ' Sec Nolr LXVl. <* I). Dii..; e. MO. 
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wonder and hope, Qntil they entered the lake, when 
they hoisted their sails, and bore away before the 
wind. A general shout of joy waS' raised; all ad¬ 
miring that bold inventive genius', which, by means 
so extraordinary that their success almost exceeded 
belief, had acquired the command of a fleet, without 
the aid of which Mexico would have continued to set 
the Spanish power and arms at defiance.* 
i)i»i.o.i Cortes determined to attack the city from 
lions for three different quarters; from Tepeaca on the 
north side of thelake, fromTacuba on the west, 
and from Cuyocan towards the south. Those towns 
were situated on the principal causeways which led 
to the capital, and intended for their defence. He 
appointed Sandoval to command in the first, Pedro 
de Alvarado in the second, and Christoval de Olid in 
the third; allotting to each a numerous body of In¬ 
dian auxiliaries, together with an equal division of 
Spaniards, who, by the junction of the troops from 
Hispaniola, amounted now to eighty-six horsemen, 
and eight hundred and eighteen foot soldiers; of 
whom one hundred and eighteen were armed with 
muskets or cross-bows. The train of artillery con¬ 
sisted of three battering cannon, and fifteen field- 
pieces.^ He reserved for himself, as the station of 
greatest importance and danger, the conduct of the 
brigantines, each armed with one of his small can¬ 
non, and maiined with twenty-five Spaniards. 

Mu 10 Alvarado and Olid proceeded towards 
' the posts assigned them, they broke down the 
aqueducts which the ingenuity of the Mexicans had 
erected for conveying water into the capital, and by 
the distress to which this reduced the inhabitants, 
gave a beginning to the calamities which they were 
destined to suffer.* Alvarado and Olid found the 


** C'oilCd Hi'Ut. 206. C. Hirrera, dec. 3« lib. i. c. 5. Gomara Cruii. c. 
^ CorU’9 Actal. 866. C. 
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towns of which they were ordered to take possession 
deserted by their inhabitants, who bad fled for safety 
to the capital, where Guatimozin had collected tlie 
chief force of his empire, as there alone^6 could hope 
to make a successful stand against the formidable 
enemies who were approaching to assault him. 

Mexicans The first effort of the Mexicans was to de- 
brigLi- stroy the fleet of brigantines, the fatal effects 
ofwhose operations they foresaw and dreaded. 
Though the brigantines, after all the labour and merit 
of Cortes in forming them, were of inconsiderable 
bulk, rudely constructed, and manned chiefly with 
landsmen, hardly possessed of skill enough to con¬ 
duct them, they must have been objects of terror to 
a people unacquainted with any navigation but that 
of their lake, and possessed of no vessel larger than 
a canoe. Necessity, however, urged Guatimozin to 
hazard the attack ; and hoping to supply by num¬ 
bers what he wanted in force, he assembled such a 
multitude of canoes as covered the face of the lake. 
They rowed on boldly to the charge, while the bri¬ 
gantines, retarded by a dead calm, could scarcely ad- 
„ , . vance to meet them. But as the enemv drew 

Ivepulscu. , 111 • 

near, a breeze suddenly sprung up; in a mo- 
ment the sails were spread, the brigantines, with the 
utmost ease, broke through their feeble opponents, 
overset many canoes, and dissipated the whole arma¬ 
ment with such slaughter, as convinced the Mexi¬ 
cans, that the progress of the Europeans in know¬ 
ledge and arts rendered their superiority greater on 
this new element, than they had hitherto found it by 
land.** 

Singular From that time Cortes remained master of 
condo’ct- brigantines not only pre- 

iiig the served a communication between the Spa- 
niards in their different stations, though at 

^ Cortes Relat. B. l)iaz. c. laO. Goinara Cron. 131. llcrrrra, dec. 3. 
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considerable distance from each other, but were em¬ 
ployed to cov^ the causeways on each side, and 
keep off the cknoes, when they attempted to annoy 
the trdops aii^ey ^yanced towards the city. Cortes 
formed the brigantines in three divisions, appointing 
one to cover each of the stations from which an attack 
was to be carried on against the city, with orders to 
second the operation's of the officer who commanded 
there. From all the three stations he pushed on the 
attack against the city with equal vigour; but in a 
manner so very different from the conduct of sieges 
in regular war, that he himself seems afraid it would 
appear no less improper tlian singular, to persons un¬ 
acquainted with his situation.' Each morning his 
troops assaulted the barricades which the enemy had 
erected on the causeways, forced their way over the 
trenches which they had dug, and through the canals 
where the bridges were broken down; and endea¬ 
voured to penetrate into the heart of the city, in hopes 
of obtaining some decisive*advantage, which might 
force the enemy to surrender, and terminate the war 
at once; but when the obstinate valour of the Mexi¬ 
cans rendered the efforts of the day ineffectual, the 
Spaniards retired in the evening to their former quar¬ 
ters. Thus their toil and danger were, in some mea¬ 
sure, continuall;^ renewed; the Mexicans repairing 
in the ni^t what the Spaniards had destroyed 
through the day, recovering the pqsts from which 
they had driven But necessity prescribed this 
slow and unifoyard mode of operation. The number 
of his troops was so small, that Cortes durst not, 
with a handful of men, attempt to make a lodgment 
in a city where he mifhtbe suirounded and annoyed 
by such a multitude of dhemies. The remembrance 
of what he had thready suffered by the ill-judged con.- 
fidence with which he had ventured into such a dwi- 


> Cortes Reltl. UTO. t. 
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gerous situation, was still fresh in his mind. .The 
Spaniards, exhausted with fatigue, were unable to 
guard the various posts which they daily gainW j and 
though their camp was filled with Indian auxiliaries, 
they durst not devolve this c^rge upon them, because 
they were so little accustoified to discipline, that no 
confidence could be placed in their vigilance. Be¬ 
sides this, Cortes was extremely solicitous to pre¬ 
serve the city as much as possible from being de¬ 
stroyed, both because he destined it to be tlie capital 
of his conquests, and wished that it might remain as 
a monument of his glory. From all these considera¬ 
tions, he adhered obstinately, for a month after the 
siege was opened, to the system which he had adopt- - 
cd. The Mexicans, in their own defence, displayed 
valour which was hardly inferior to that with which 
the Spaniards attacked them. On land, on water, 
by night and by day, one furious conflict succeeded 
to another. Several Spaniards were killed, niore 
wounded, and all were ready to sink under the toils 
of uninterraitting service, which were rendered more 
intolerable by the iiyuries of the season, the periodi¬ 
cal rains bein|^ now set in with their usual violence,'' 
Endea- Aa^oished and disconcerted with the length 

uke* he Sifficulties of the siege, OorteS determined 

titf by“ to make one great effort to get possession of 
storm. before he relinquished tbe plan which 

he had hitherto followed, and hiaed recourse to any 
other mode of attack. Wilb tfiifi^ew, he sent, inr 
stmetions to Alvarado and Sandov^ tb advance wi|h 
--their divisions to a general assault, khd took the com- 
ipaud in person of that posted on , the causeway of 
Cuyocan. Animated^by his presence, and the 
expectation of sota^ decisive event, the Spa¬ 
niards pushed forward witn irresistible impetu^ity. 
They broke through one barricade after ano^er, 

Diu. c. 151. 
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forced their way oVer the ditches and canals, and 
havihg entered the city, 'gained ground incessantly, 
in spite of the multitude and ferocity of their oppo¬ 
nents. Cortes, though delighted With the rapidity 
of his progress, did not forget that he might still find 
it necessary to retreat; and in order to secure it, ap¬ 
pointed Julien de Alderete, a captain of chief note in 
the troops which he had received from Hispaniola, 
to fill up the canals and gaps in the causeway as the 
main body advanced. That officer, deeming it in¬ 
glorious to be thus employed, while his companions 
were in, the heat of action and the career of victory, 
neglected the important charge committed to him, 
and hurried on, inconsiderately, to mingle with the 
combatants. The Mexicans, whose military atten¬ 
tion and skill were daily improving, no sooner ob¬ 
served this, than they carried an account of it to 
their monarch. 

Repulsed Guatimozin instantly discerned the conse¬ 
quence of the error which the Spaniards had 
committed, and, with admirable presence of mind, 
prepared to take advantage of it. He commanded 
the troops posted in the front to slacken their 
efforts, in order to allure the Spaniards to push 
forward, while he dispatched a large body of chosen 
warriors through different streets, some by land, 
and others by water, towards the great breach in 
the causeway, which had been left open. On a sig¬ 
nal which he gave, the priests in the principal temple 
struck the great drum consecrated to the god of 
war. No sooner did the Mexicans hear its doleful 
solemn spund, calculated to inspire them with con¬ 
tempt of death, and enthusiastic ardour, than they 
rushed upon the enemy with frantic rage. The 
Spaniards, unable to resist men urged on no less by 
religious fury than hope of success, began to retire, 
at first leisurely, and with a good countenance; but 
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as the enemy pressed on, and their own impatience 
to escape increased, the teri'or and confusion became 
so general, that when they arrived at the gap in the 
eauseway, Spaniards and Tlascalans, horsemen and 
infantry, plunged in promiscuously, while the Mexi¬ 
cans rushed upon them fiercely from every side, 
their light canoes carrying them through shoals 
which the brigantines could not approach. In vain 
did Cortes attempt to stop and rally his flying 
troops; fear rendered them regardless of his en¬ 
treaties or commands. Finding all his endeavours 
to renew the combat fruitless, his next care was to 
save some of those who had thrown themselves into 
the water; but while thus emi)loyed, with more 
attention to their situation than to his own, six 
Mexican captains suddenly laid hold of him, and 
were hurrying him off in triumph; and though two 
of his officers rescued him at the expense of their 
own lives, he received several dangerous wounds 
. before he could break loose. Above sixty 

\Vin> cti»« , • 1 1 • 1 -I * ' 

sidcrabic Spaniards perished in the rout; and what 
rendered the disaster more afflicting, forty of 
these fell alive into the hands of an enemy never 
known to shew mercy to a captive.' 

Thf.« who 1'^® approach of night, though it delivered 
were taken jjjg flejccted Spaniards from the attacks of the 
to the god enemy, ushered in, what was hardly less grie v- 
ous, the noise of their barbarous triumph, and 
of the horrid festival with which they celebrated their 
victory. Every quarter of the city was illuminated ; 
the great temple shone with such peculiar splendour, 
that the Spaniards could plainly see the people in 
motion, and the priests busy in hastening the pre¬ 
parations for the death of the prisoners. Through 
the gloom, they fancied that they discerned their 

* CoTlet ReUt. p. UTS. B. Diaz. «. t,iS. Ooiiiar» Cron. c. 138. Ifemeri, 
dec. 3. lib. i. c. tS, 
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companions by the whiteness of their skins, as they 
were stript naked, and compelled to dance before 
the image of the god to whom they were to be 
offered. They heard the Arieks of those who were 
sacrificed, asd thought that they could distinguish 
each unhappy victim, by the well-known sound of 
his voice. Imagination added to what they really 
saw or heard, and augmented its horror. The most 
unfeeling melted into tears of compassion, and the 
stoutest heart trembled at the dreadful spectacle 
which they beheld.”* 

Cortes,, who, besides all that he felt in 
common with his soldiers, was oppressed 
of the with the additional load of anxious reflec- 

tions natural to a general on such an un¬ 
expected calamity, could not, like them, relieve 
his mind by giving vent to its anguish. He was 
obliged to assume an air of tranquillity, in order to 
revive the spirit and hopes of his followers. The 
juncture, indeed, required an extraordinary exertion 
of fortitude. The Mexicans, elated with their vic¬ 
tory, sailed out next morning to attack him in his 
quarters. But they did not rely oa the efforts of 
their own arms alone. They sent the heads of the 
Spaniards whom they had sacrificed, to the leading 
men in the adjacent provinces, and assured them 
that the ,god of war, appeased by the blood of their 
invaders, which had been shed so plentifully on his 
altars, had declared with an audible voice, that in 
eight days time those hated enemies should be finally 
destroyed, and peace and prosperity re-established 
in the empire. 

c<m«»4e- ^ prediction uttered with such confidence, 

and in terms so void of ambiguity, gained 
^ ImUm universal credit among a people prone* to 
* "■ , superstition. The zeal of the provinces, 

- See Note LXVU. 
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which had alresRly decla^d agahist thcr Spaiui^ 
augm^ted ; and** SHarerad hitl%l‘td^ l6B- 

Bamed inactive, took arms, wi& eadittsi^i|p'^' 
door, to estate ti» tfeiwee of'%ie gods^ Ttie In- 
dian^ auid^iuHes who had joined Cdirteaii atjdnstomed 
to vrae^telthe same' deitiw^’ with thd’ Meipcans, 
wd io i^eive the response.^ of th^r priests with 
same implicit faith, ahahdor^ Spaniards 
as a idee iof menedevoted'to^certaih destruction. 
Even the fidelity , of the Ttascalans was shaken, 
and the Spanish troops were left almost. aloOe in 
their stations. Cortes; finding that he attempted in 
vain to dispel the’supers'tltidus, f»^ of 'his con¬ 
federates by argument, took advlthtage, fi^om the im¬ 
prudence of those who had framed the^^phecy, 
in fixing its accomplishment sb near at hi^d,' td give 
a str&ing demonstration of its falsity.’. He sus¬ 
pended all nailitary'^ operations during the peiiod 
marked out by the oraCle; Under coyer of the 
brigantines, which kept the enem^ at a distance,' his 
troops lay in saibty, and the fttiil term expired 
without any dh^steg.^ . 

He re u ^ allics, ashathcd of their own 

itet***|”*ci»dimty, reamed’to thhir station. Other 
trjijes' Jdd^hg that the wbo‘:had now 
deceived.the Mexican^, had ded^lpl^finally td"with¬ 
draw their protecti'du ^om ’theifi/^iiidfl his stand¬ 
ard; and such was^C levit^ blS^ simple people, 
moved by every s]ight 4ifi{]^ii%,'j|^W hr a short 
time alief/'auch a'^ghtieiaI''ddfectiioil^'()f fe confe- 
derati^Cortes‘sav^ 1^8^, If w^^ l^lieve his 
own account,' at the'‘’hea4 of a Itendr^ Ihd fifty 

Aueb a.-au- 

J^^,g^||li^pS'armyi%e''‘fi^ it‘ttetoe&afjf"|a tu^pt 
«wk- fri sy-st^hi ^eftcration. 

Inatead'hf relflaling his attempts to. hei(^i|iiemaster 

• 8. Disi. ’e.'lSS. > OiiiiMn Cron, el ISa 
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of the city at once, by such bold but dangerous 
efforts of valour: as he had already tried, he made 
his advances gradually, and with every-possible jnre- 
cautioh agamst exposing hi« men to atty calamity 
similar to tlat which they still bewailed. As the 
Spaniards pushed forward, the Indians regularly 
repaired the causeways behind them. As soon as 
they got possession of any part of the town, the 
houses were instantly levelled with the ground. 
Day by day, the Mexicans, forced to retire as their 
enemies gained; ground, were hemmed in within 
more narrow limito. Guatimozin, though unable to 
stop the career of the enemy, continued to defend 
his capital with obstinate resolution, and disputed 
every itich of grpund., The Spaniards not only 
varied their mode of attack, but, by orders of Cor¬ 
tes, changed the weapons with which they fought. 
They were again armed with the long Chinautlau 
spears, which they had employed with such success 
against Narvaez; and; by the firm array in which 
this enabled them to range themselves, they re¬ 
pelled, with little danger, the loose assault of the 
Mexicans; incredible numbers of them fell in the 
conflicts which they renewed every day.” While 
war wasted without, famine began to consume them 
within, the city. The Spanish brigantines, having 
the entire command of the lake, rendered it almost 
impossible to convey to the besieged any supply of 
provisions by water. The immense number of his 
Indian auxiliaries enabled Cortes to shut up. the 
avenues to the city by land. The stores which 
Guatimozin had laid up were exhausted by the mul¬ 
titudes which had crowded into the capital to de¬ 
fend their sovereign and the temples of tiheir gods. 
Not only the people, but persons ofJwe. Ughest 
rank, felt the utmost distresses of &mine. What 

* Cifftes Kelat p. t75. C. S7S. F. B. Piu. e. 153. 
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they suffered, brought on infectious and Biortal dis¬ 
tempers, the last calamity that visits besieged dties. 
and which filled up tiie measure of their woes*'*'* 
comge under the pressure of so many and 

^eoi^. such various evils, the spkit of Guatimozin 
GoatiiDo- remained‘firm and unsubdued. He rejected, 
with seem, every overture of peace from 
Cortes; and, disdaining the idea of submitting to 
the oppressors of his country, determined not to 
survive its ruin. The Spaniards continued their 
progress. At length all the three divisions 
' penetrated into the great square in the centre 
of the city, and made a secure lodgment there. 
Three-fourths of the city were now reduced, and 
laid in ruins. The remaining quarter was so closely 
pressed, that it could not long withstand assailants, 
who attacked it from their new station with su¬ 
perior advantage, and more assured expectation of 
success. The Mexican nobles, solicitous to save 
the life of a monarch whom they revered, prevailed 
on Guatimozin to retire from a jfiace where resis¬ 
tance was now vain, that he might rouse the more 
distant provinces of the empire to arms, and main¬ 
tain there a more successful struggle with the public 
enemy.. In order to facilitate the execution of this 
measure, they endeavoured to amuse Cortes with 
overtures of submission, that, while his attention 
was employed in adjusting the articles of pacifica¬ 
tion, Guatimozin mig^t escape *unperceived. But 
they made this attempt upon a leader of greater 
sagacity and discernment than to be deceived by 
their arts. Cortes, suspecting their intention, and 
aware of what moment it was to defeat it, appointed 
Sandoval, the officer on whose vigilance be efiuld 
most perfectly rely, to take the command of the 
brigantines, with strict injunctions to watch every 

P Coma Bel«t.S76. E. *77. F. B. Di«x. ISo. OonwroCron. t. 141. 
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motion of the’ enemy. Sandoval, attentive to the 
char^, observing,,^me Jls^ge 'c^oes with 

people rowii^^s^toss the l?ilcelwith 
rapidity, give tK^rngn^ ' Garcia 

Holguini .^d coii|hande^ the ^fl^t-s^ing bri¬ 
gantine, ’^on pyeTtpok them, and ‘ was' pr^>artng 
to fire on tl^. foremost Jpanoe, which seemed' to 
carry, some^fferson whom'the" rest followed'and 
He is taken obeycd, . At^bnce tke mvters dropped the’ir 
prisoner, oars, Pod all 01 ) boaid, thtbwing down tlieir 
arms,'ppnjured'him^ vn]^h tries and tears to forbear, 
as the emperor W|!is there. Holguin eagerly seized 
his prize ; and (juatimPzih, with a dignified com¬ 
posure^. gave himself* up into his hands, requesting 
only that no insult mi^t hie offered to the empress 
or his chjldren. When conducted to Cortes, he 
appealed heither with the sullen fierceness'of a 
barbarian, hbr with the dejection of a Supplicant. 
“I have "done,” said he,', addressing himself to the 
Spanish general, “ what became a monarUh. I have 
defended my people to thp last extremity. W&iing 
now reuiains but to die. .Take this dagger,” laying 
his hand on one which Cortes wore, plant it in 
my breast, afid put an end to a life which can no 
longer be'of usU.’”' ' ' ' • < i * 

Aug. 13 . As soph aS the fate of their sUvhreign was 
The city, known, th^i^istahcepf the Mexicahs ceased; 
and Cortes/tpbk jibisesMbn bf tfidf part of the 

capital which^et remrnhed lihde^fr^^ Thus ier- 
minated^,l£hh'’jdege of Mexlcd, the nibst meihofable 
event In thl^'bbhqtthsr"of^4dfhte-' It ^bUntihuda 
seveutT-fiye^^i^V 1^1^^ dh#of^^|i8h 
out i)f the^ht- 

taUi, hr of the"pthelr in thh def^ace'Wh^l^l'bifthe 
fate of which both knew thatthevfbrtuhPil^lie eift- 

« Corw Belat. B. Dlu, c. 156. Gobmib Croii. c.‘ 14S. Hen^n^Sec. S. 

la. il. c. 7. 
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pire ^ejieiKjed. As the struggle here vras most ojssti- 
nate,it was likewi^ ..more; equal, than any bel^preen 
the inhahitaqts of ^e Old and New worlds. %he 



counl^r^^cedf ^ gupe^ojdt^pf the Spaniards in 
artps aptf di^ipjihe^thaf they niust havo relinquished 
the enterprise, if they had trusted for sui^ess to iSiem- 
^lyes alone. But Mexico ^as IhverlArned by the 
jealousy of neighbours whp.idreacle^ its'pijwer, and 
by the revolt of subjects impatient to sl^e off its 
yoke.. By j^eir effectual aid, Cortes i^as enabled tp 
accomplish what, without such'luppditi he would 
hardly have ventured to attempt^ How . much so¬ 
ever this aqcpunt of the reduction pfMexico may de¬ 
tract, on the one hand^ froni the marvellq^ relations 
of soaap Spanish writers, by ascribing that 'to simple 
and pbvious causes which tl^ey attribute to the ro¬ 
mantic valour of their countrymen, it ddds, on the 
other, to the merit and abilities of Cdltea who, under 
evei^ disadvantage, acquired such an ascendant over 
unknown nations, as to ;rdnder tlipm instruments to¬ 
wards carrying his schemes into execution.^ 
souUoc*!. The exultation pf the Spaniards, on accom- 
^5,I.id Phshing this arduous entfejfpnse, was at first 
But.this waa.tjttickiiy l&amped by 
the cruel disappointment of^ those sanguine 
sp«iiurd.. ijQpgg^ liy^jC!h,had.;anir^thl ^ent amidst sp 
many hardships an^ ,d^ge|a. )iteai| ^rf'th^ inpxr 
haustible we^lhi 

mwdei^|e.h#h>ty;^fp^t andje- 
aware of ins knpiftdiiigr Itfe, 

'SasHoW LXVin. , 

• lUe gald and tO«er, ■cconBng tp CottM. mnoH l ig oBly.tp'tWljqoo 
<ItehLilBS,,4,} »Mua niicb tofoior to SiU winch the T - - - - 
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had ordered what remained of the riches amassed 
by his ancestors, to be thrown into ^ lake/ The 
Indian auxiliaries, wlnle die Spaniai^^ were engaged 
in coniiict with the eaen^ .^id ca^iedjt^ the most 
valuable part of the spoC The ^snm tojbe divided 
among the conquerors so small, that many 'of 
them disdained to diccept ^ the pittance which fell 
tp their shchse, and dl murmured and,;exclaimed ^ 
some against Cortes and his confidantes whom they 
suspected, of having secretly appiopriated to their 
own itise a laige portion of the tiches which should 
have been brougb^l^ into, the common stock; others, 
against Guatimozili whom they accused of obstinacy, 
in refusing to discover the place where he ha4 hidden 
his treasure. 

Guati- Arguments, entieaties, and promises were 
mozin to*. ■ employed in order to soothe ^em, but with 
"* ■ so little effect, that Corte8,>firom solicitude to 
check this growing spirit of discontent, gave way to 
a deed which stains the glory ofaU his great actions. 
Without regarding the former dignity of Gua1id#zin, 
or feeling any, reverence for .those virtues which be 
had displayed, he subjected the unhappy monarch, 
together with his chief favourite, to4oTture, in order 
to force from them adiscovery of the royal treasures, 
which it was supposed they had conceded. Guati- 
mozin bore whatever the refined mruelty of bis tor¬ 
mentors conld Inflict, With the invincible foititnde of 
an American wanior.' His fellow-si^mrer, overeome 
by the violenoeof themiguish, itemed a defected eye 
towards his masted whioh s^ntedte imph^te.bis petv 
mission to reveal ha? tee, h^h^ 

spirited ^.pinoe, dakriag on tein;|i.h»droCaath^ty 

“ Am I now repqsing on a bed of flow^^^ Over¬ 
awed by the reproach, the favourite perseveiif^ in 
his dutiful silence, and expired. Cortes, asham^ of 
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a scene so horrid, rescued the royal victim from, the 
hands of his torturers, and prolonged a life reserved 
for new indignities and sufferings.' 

All the ^ parties had 

proviircw foreseen, ’decided that of the empire. The 
pirfiiib?* provinces submitted one after another to the 
. conqutroM. Small detaohmentsof Spaniards 
marching through them withowt interruption, pener 
trated in different quarters to the great Southern 
ocran, which, according to the ideas of Columbus, 
they imagined would open a short as well as easy 
passage to the Bast Indies, and secure td the drown 
of Castile all the envied we^th those fertile re- 
Corte* gipjisand the active mind of Cortes began 
form* already to form schemes for attempting tliis 

schemes of . , 

new disco- important discovery.^ 

Whl2«m He did not know, that during the progress 
^mpieicd jjjg victorious arms in Mexico, the very 
scheme of which he began to form some idea, 
had been undertaken and accomplished. As this is 
one «f the most splendid events in the history of the 
Spanish discoveries, and has been productive of 
effects peculiarly interesting to those extensive pro¬ 
vinces which Cortes had now subjected to.the crown 
of Castile, the account of its rise and progress merits 


a particular detaiil. 

Ferdinand Magalhaens, or Magellan, a Portuguese 
gentleman of honourable bdrth, having served several 
years in the East Indies, with distinguished valour, 
undef the famous Albuquerque, demanded the ^ 
compense which he thought due to his services, with 
Ac boldness natural to a high-s^ted soldim’. But 
as his general would not grant bis suit, and he ex< 
peefed greater .justice .from his sovereign, wtom be 


‘ B. DU*, c. 157. Gomwa Cron. c. lifi. HerreMi, dec. 3. W*. fi. c.'S. 
ijuem. Sion. lad. i. 574. „ . .» 

{ •Coru:»Rel«t*80. D.acc. B. Di»*,c. 157. 

Herrera, dec. S. lib, il. c. IT. Goroar* Cron,«. 14». 
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knew to be a goodjudge and agenerotls rewarderof 
merit, he. quitted India abruptly ^d retiiraed to 
Lisbon. In ordeif to induce BmsU^Lto listen more 
favourably to fau clsBm*^in)t..opf 3 Mtated‘hiSfpast 
services, but offer^l^ .^d conducting 

his countrymen tof it^l iiolncqsi ^ice Islands, 
by holding a westerly coursci^/which he contended 
would be b^ ^or^r m^dtiss hazardous than that 
which the^ortuguese. now followed by the Cape of 
Good Hope, through the immense, extent of the East¬ 
ern ocean, ; This wasrthe original and favourite pro¬ 
ject of Columbus^ and Mag^an founded his hopes of 
success on the ideas of that ,great navigator, confirmed 
by many observations, the result of his own ;naval 
experience, 8^ well as that of his countrymen, in 
their intercourse with the‘East. But though the 
Portuguese monarchs had the merit of having first 
awakened and encouraged the spirit of discovery in 
that age* it was their destiny, in the course of a few 
years, to reject two grand schemes for this ppipose, 
the execution of which would have been att^led 
with a great accession of glory 40'them^ves, and of 
power tp^their kingdom. In consequence of some ill- 
founded prejudice against Magellan, orr of some dark 
intrigue which contemporary historians have not ex¬ 
plained, Emanuel would mmthe^ hestow die recomr 
pense which he churned^ tmr approve of the. scheme 
which.he,proppsed^:and,dimni88ed M with a dk- 
daininl^coMnnkSi^ihtoiehihle tolk nkn conscious of’ 
what he deseed, jai^^^aidmi^ed^^^ the sanguinp 
hopes suc^^-pechliar who are ^eapabfe" 

of forming mfynf tnew .hnd gi^ uLlsr->; 

talung^. i Iq^^rtrimsport of resentment^ Ms£g5^kn for-. 

his aljieg^ncetOimung^te- 
; fial master, "and fled to the coiirt^ of Castile, 
where; he Expected that his talents would be more 
justly' estimated. He. endeavoured to recommend 
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himself by offering to et«cate, under the patronage 
of that scheme, which he. had laidJiefore the 

couit ef Portugal, tl^e hccomj^i^mfhi of which} he 
knew,' wduld woUnd thel^narch against whom he 
was jK^p^ted in 1^e m^it tender part. In order 
to establish the iustness df his theory, he produced 
the same argutnents which he had'employed at 
bon ; acknowledgm^, at the same tnno,>that the un¬ 
dertaking was both arduous and^eitpensivChs it could 
not be attempted but with a squadron* of considera¬ 
ble force, and victualled for at least two yem%. For¬ 
tunately, he applied to a minister ,yho was hot apt 
to be deterred, either by the boldness of a design, or 
the expense of carrying it into,,execution.* Cardinal 
Ximenes, who at that time directed the affairs of 
Spain, discerning at once what an increase of wealth 
and glory would accrue to his country by the suc¬ 
cess of Magellan’s proposal, listened to it with a most 
favourable ear. Charles V,, on his arrival in his Spfe* 
nish dominions, entered into^the measure; with no 
less tardour, tind orders were issued for equipping a 
proper squadron at the public charge, of which the 
command was given to, Magellan, whom thfe king 
honoured with the habit of-St. Jago and the title of 
Captain-general.* ^ *' 

Hi.voy- On the 10th of August, 1519, lilt^ellan 
•ge. sailed from Seville with five tdiiptl, which, 
according to the ideas of the age, were deemed to 
be of considerable foiice, though tim bhrften of the 
largestfiid not exceed one hundred dnd twenty tons. 
The eirews of the whete amounted to two htmdred 
and tMity-four men, amcmg whom Were the 

mostsi^ul pilots in Spain, andoaeveral Porti^l^ ^ 
s 3 aora}^‘iitt.W^ose eipdrience, as , 

- nerm««cto& lib. «. c. 19* c* 9. Gomw* Hi»t. 

Collect ci Vop^gea te the SoulhPkclfic Ocean, toL u p, ‘ 
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Magellan placed still greater confidence. After 
touching at the Canaries, he fftood directly south 
towards the equinpptial Uae along the coast ^Ame¬ 
rica, hut was so ItHag retslded by tedious calpis, and 
spent so much time m searching eve^ bay aijd inlet 
for that cpmmunicatipn with the Southern ocean, 
which he wished to discover,* he did not reach 
1510 . fheiiyer De la Plata till the 12th of January, 

, That spacious opening through which its vast 
body of water pours into the Atlantic, allured him 
to enter; but after sailing up it for some days, he 
concluded, from the shalloWness of the stream, and 
the freshness of the water, that the wished-for strait 
was not situated there, and continued his course 
towards the south. (Dn the 31st of March he arrived 
in the port of. St. Julian, about forty-eight degrees 
south of the line, where he resolved to winter. In 
this uncomfortable station he lost one of his.squa¬ 
dron, and the Spaniards suffered so much from the 
excessive rigour of the climate, that the crews of 
three .of his ships, headed by. their officers, rose in 
open mutiny, and insisted on relinquishing the vi¬ 
sionary project of a desperate adventurer, and re¬ 
turning directly to Spain. This dangerous insur¬ 
rection Magellan suppressed, by an effort of courage 
no less prompt than intoepid, and inflicted exem¬ 
plary pUbishment on the ringleaders. With the 
remainder of,his followers, overawed but not recon- 
cileditohiS judieme, he continued his voyage towards 
the south, and at length discovered, near the fifty- 
third degiee of latitude, the mouth of a strait,, into 
which he bn toted, notwithstan^ng the murmurs and 
remonstrances of the peoplh under his command. * 
Af[er filing twenty days in that winding, dangerous 
channel, to which he gave his own name, and where 
one of his ships deserted him, the great Southern 
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ocean opened to his view, and w|th tears of joy 
he returned thanks tq Heaven for having thus for 
crowned his endeavours wiA success.’ 

But he was stili at a grewbf distance than he ima¬ 
gined from thf object of his ^i^es. He sailed 
during three months and twenty days in a uniform 
direction towaids the north-west, without discover¬ 
ing land. In-this voys^, the longest that had ever 
been made in the unbounded ocean, he' suffered 
incredible distress. His stock of provisions, was 
almost exhausted, the water became putrid, the^inen 
were reduced to the shortest allow'ance with which 
it was possible to sustain life, and the scurvy, the 
most dreadful of all the maladies with which sea¬ 
faring people are afflicted, begtm to spread among 
the crew. One circumstance alone afforded them 
some consolation; they enjoyed an uninterrupted 
course of fair weather, with such favourable winds, 
that Magellan bestowed on.that ocean the name of 
Pacific^ which it still retains. When reduced to 
suchv^extremity that they must have sunk under 
Match 6 sufferings, they fell in with a cluster of 
small but fertile islands, which afforded them 
refreshments in such abundance, that their health 
was soon re-established. From these isles, whi(^ he 
called De los Ladroncs, he proceeded on his'voyage, 
and soon made a more important discovery of the 
islands now known by the name of the Philippines, 
in one of these he got into .an unfortunate quarrel 
With the natives, who attacked him with |i nume¬ 
rous body of troops well wrmed; and while Jje fought 
at the head of his men with his usual i^lour, he 
fell by the hands of thosrh barbanans, toge- 
Apni 20 . several of his prin^%»el officers. 

The expedition was prosecuted uirfer other cdW 


1 Ueneni, dec. 2 . lib. i>. c. 10 , lib. iji. c. 10, &e. Gunan Uiat. c. 9i. JPig*- 
fe(U Via^io ap. Ramui. ii. p. 35S, &c. 
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manders. After> visiting many .of the smaller isles 
scattered ih the eastern part of the Indian 
opeflin, th6y<touched af the great.island of 
Borneo, arid at le 3 i^li^Wd€d^^;Tid<^re, one of the 
Moluccas, to the^’lustori^rinent' rif ^li Portuguese, 
who coi^ riot .ooiripTe|iend h<i|r tM^paniaa-ds, by 
holding’€ westeriy course, had arrived at; that sct 
questered isfeat of stheir most" valuable conamerce, 
which thfey themsdves ha^ discovered by sailing in 
an opposite direction. Iraere, and in the adjacent 
isles, thri Spaniards found a ppople acquainted with 
the h^rifits of extensivO. trade/and willing to open 
an intercourse with a new nation. They took in a 
cargo of the precioip. spices, which are the distin- 
gufefie^^prbduction of these islands; and with that, 
as weH as with specimens of the rich commodities 
yielded by the other couritries which they had vi¬ 
sited, the Victory, which, of the two ships that 
remained of the squadron, was most fit for a long 
isa^ voyage, set sail for Europe, under ti^^m- 
' mand of Jiian Sebastian del Cano. fol¬ 
lowed the course of the Portuguese, by the Cape of 
Good Hope,' and after many disasters and sufferings, 
he arrived at Sts'LucaT on the 7th of September, 
1522, having sailed round the globe in the space of 
three yefers and twerity-eight days.* 

Though rin untimely deprived Magellan of 
the satisfaction of aocoriaplishing this great under¬ 
taking, his contemporaries, jusf to his memory and 
talents^'^H^b^ rhi hirii' ri^ only honour of having 
foraied p&i%ut of ^armopnted almost 

of j; rind in the 
itW :^ong the 

hi^r^sIt’ lri riib Thll of {md sucq^fuljiavi- 

’The ririval glory of S^in now edip^ that 

9 

dec. fib. i. c. 3.9. lib. Ir. c. 1. Cornua Cton. c. 93,^c.! Figa* 
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of every other nation; and by a suigular felicity she 
had the merit, in the course of a few years, of disco¬ 
vering a new cootin^t almost as large a|^ that part 
of 'the earth < whlc|^irwas known, and|i 

ascertaining ^iei^^ench the fotm and extent ff 
the whole of ^ teri^flueous globe. 

The Spaniards were not sidisfied with the glory 
of having first- encompassed the earth; they ex¬ 
pected to derive great commercial advantages from 
this new and boldest effott of their maritime skill. 
The men of science among them contended; tliat 
the spice islands, and several of the richest coun¬ 
tries in the East, were so situated as to belong of 
right to the crown of Castile, ip consequence of the 
partition made by Alexander VI. The merchants, 
without attending to this discussion, engaged eagerly 
in that lucrative and alluring commerce, which was 
now open to them. The Portuguese, alarmed at 
the intrusion of such formidable rivals, remonstrated 
and^gotiated in Europe, while in Asia they ob- 
struelBd the trade of the Spaniards by force.of arms. 
Charles V.; not sufficiently instructed with respect 
to the importance of this valuably' branch of com¬ 
merce, or distracted by tiie multiplicity of his 
schemes and operations, did not afford his subjects 
proper protection. At last, the low state of his 
finances, exhausted by the efforts of his arms in 
every part of Europe, together with the dread of 
adding a new war with Portug^ ,to those in which 
he was already engaged, induced Ipm to hiake over 
his claim pf the Moluccas to the Portugese for 
three hundred and fifty thousand ducafs* He re¬ 
served, howev^, to, thh, crown ^ Oaptile the right 
of reviving its pretriwsions on repayment of;, that 
sum; but other objects engrossed |is attenridtri^d 
that of his successors; and Spain was finally ex- 
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eluded from a branch of commerce in which it was 
engaging with sanguine e:^ectations of profit.*, 
Though the trade with’ theflMbluccas was relin¬ 
quished, the voyage of l||Bg^|pi‘ was followed by 
conitwrcial effects qf nioihent |^;Spain. Philip 
II., ip the year 1664, rVduce^lhose* islands which 
he discovered in the liastem ocean to subjection, 
and established settlements there; between which 
and the kingdom of New S^pain, a regular inter¬ 
course, the nature of which shall be explained in its 
proper,place, is still carried on. I return now to the 
traiiietctiops in New Spain. 

An ordei At the time that Cortes was acquiring such 
towpet- extensive territories for his native country, 
cortM, and preparing the Way for future conquests, 
it was his singular fate not only to be destitute of 
any commission or authority from the sovereign 
whom he was serving with such successful zeal, but 
to be regarded as an undutiful and seditious subject. 
By the influence of Fonseca, bishop of Burgos, his 
conduct in assuming the government of New Spain 
was declared to be an irregular usurpation, in con¬ 
tempt of the royal authority ; and Christoval de 
Tapia received a commission, empowering him to 
supersede Cortes, to seize his person, to confiscate 
his efiects, to make a strict scrutiny into his pro¬ 
ceedings, and to transmit the result of all the in¬ 
quiries carried on in New Spain to the council of 
the Indies, of which the bishop of Burgos was pre¬ 
sident. A few weeks after the reduction of Mexico, 
Tapia landed at Vera Cruz with the royal mandate 
to strip its cou^erot of his power, and treat him as 
a criminal. Bui Fonseca had chosen a very impro¬ 
per instrument to wreak his vengeance on Cortes. 
Tapia had neith^ the reputation nor the talents that 

• Herren, dec. 3. lib. »i. c. 5, See. dec. 4. lib. v. c. T, &c. 
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suited the high command to which he was appointed. 
Which he Cortes, while he publicly expressed die most 
eludes, respectful veneratioa for the emperor’s au^o- 
rity, secretly tct^ ^seasoj^ to defeat the effect of 
his conunissib|L; havpig involved Tapia and his 
followers in tt ittultiplicity of negotiations and con¬ 
ferences, in -which he sometimes had recourse to 
threats, but more frequently employed bribes and 
promises, he at length prevailed upon that weak 
man to abandon a province which he was unworthy 
of governing.'' 

Applies But notwithstanding the fortunate dexte- 
"ife c’llirt, rity with which he had eluded this danger, 
Maj 15, 0ortes was so sensi])le of the precarious te¬ 
nure by which he held his poM^lr, that he dispatched 
deputies to Spain, with a pompous account of the 
success of his arms, with farther specimens of the 
productions of the country, and with rich presents 
to the emperor, as the earnest of future contribu¬ 
tions from his new conquests; requesting, in recom¬ 
pense for all his services, the approbation of his. 
proceedings, and that he might be intrusted with the 
government of those dominions, which his conduct, 
and the valour of his followers, had added to the 
crown of Castile. The juncture in which his depu¬ 
ties reached the court was favourable. The internal 
commotions in Spain, which had disquieted the be¬ 
ginning of Charles’s reign, were just appeased.' The 
ministers had leisure to turn their attention towards 


foreign affairs. The account of Cortes’s victories 
filled his countrymen' ^th admiration. The extent 
and value of his con^uestis became object of vast 
and interesting hopes. 'Wihatevet stain he might 
have contracted, by the irregularity of the steps 
which he toedr in order to attain power, was so fiiliy 


*■ Herrera.dec. 3. lib. Ui. c. 16. dee. W. c. 1. Cbrtes Bclet. jtSt. B. B. Diac. 
c. 158. • Hut. of Cbwtei V. rol. ii. b. fii. 
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effaced by the splendour Md merit of the great ac¬ 
tions w^ich this tad enabled perform, that 

every heart revolted at4he tili^^hr pf infiictu^ any 
censure on a ma^.iVvho^ sei^^€^;; entitled hpu to 
thfe high^t marW^ dis|^tiolp ..Tte^.^p^ voice 
declared warmly»in fai^r of hi#i>r^nsions ; and 
Charle^^ Jl^ving iiS Spain aboi^this time, adopted 
the sentimenfii of his subjects wfth a youthfutWdour . 
Notwithstanding , the ciainas . of Velasquez, and the 
Ai^ top-partial represeh)t;ayl^hs of the bishop of Bur- 
Mpto-' gos, ^ emperor appointed Cortes capthin- 
and governor of New Spain, judging 
'ihat no person was so capable of maintaining 
Spain, the. royal authority, or of establishing good 
order both among his Spanish attfl Indian subjects, 
as the victorious leader whonr-the former had long 
been accustomed to obey, and the latter had been 
taught to fear and to respect.'*. 

HI, Even before his jurisdiction received this 
, legal sanction, Cortes ventured to eiercise 
range- all the powers of a governor, and, by vari- 
ous arrangements, endeavoured to render his 
conquests a secure and beneficial acquisition to his 
country. He determined to establish the seat of go¬ 
vernment in its ancient station, and to raise Mexico 
again from its ruins; and haying conceived high ideas 
concerning the future grander of the state of which 
he was laying the foundati^. be began to rebuild 
its capitsd on a plan which hath gradually formed 
the most magnifideni city in the New World. At 
the same time, he employed jhilful persbns to search 
for mines in ,different pa^s of ^e . country, and 
opened spnm ^whibb w^e iQund to be ^cher than 
any whidh the ^Spaniaide had hitherto’, discovered 
in America. He detached his principal officers into 
the remote provinces, and encouraged them to set- 

4 Hcmn, dec. 3. lib. IT. c. 3. Gonura Cron. c. 164,165. B. Duit,46V.'168. 
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tie there, not only by bestowing upon them large 
tracts of land, but by granting them the same do¬ 
minion over the Indians, and the same right to their 
service, which the. Spaniards had -assumed in the 
islands. 

Insurrcc- UOt, hoWCVCf, wilbout dittiCUlty, 

thTMexi- Mexican empire could be entirely 

cans, and Tcduccd into thc form of a Spanish colony, 
thrspa.*’^ Enraged and rendered desperate by oppres- 
mards. tjjg nativcs ofteu forgot t!ie superiority 

of their enemies, and ran to arms in defence of their 
liberties. In every contest, however, the European 
valour and discipline prevailed. But fatally for the 
honour of their country, the Spaniards sullied the 
glory redounding from these re))eated victories by 
their mode of treating the vanquished people. After 
taking Guatimozin, and becoming masters of his 
capital, they supposed that the king of Castile en¬ 
tered on possession of all the rights of the captive 
monarch, and affected to consider every effort of the 
Mexicans to assert their own independence, as the 
rebellion of vassals against their sovereign, or the 
mutiny of slaves against their master. Under the 
sanction of those ill-founded maxims, they violated 
every right that should be held sacred between hos¬ 
tile nations.. After each insurrection, they reduced 
the common people, in the provinces which they 
subdued, to the most humiliating of all conditions, 
that of personal servitude. Their chiefs, supposed 
to be more criminal, were punished with greater se¬ 
verity, and put to death in the most ignominious or 
the most excruciating mode, that the insolence or 
the cruelty of their conquerors could devise. In 
almost every district of the Mexican empire, the 
progress of the Spanish arms is marked with blood, 
and with deeds so atrociou.s, as disgrace the enter- 

VOL. VII. Q 
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prising valour that conducted them to success. In 
the country of Panueoi sixty caziques or leaders, 
and four hundred nobles, were bhmt at one time. 
Nor was this shockfeig ba^baritj^fferpetrated in any 
sudden sally of rag^j'on % a commac^er of inferior 
note.' It.was the act of Sandov^,' an officer whose 
name 4s entitled to the second 'rank in the annals of 
New Spain, and executed aftm* a solemn consulta¬ 
tion with Cortes; and to complete the horror of the 
. scene, the children and relations of the wretched vic¬ 
tims were assembled, and compelled to be specta¬ 
tors of:^eir dying agonies.' It seems hardly pos¬ 
sible to exceed in horror this dreadful example of 
severity; but it was followed by another, which af¬ 
fected the Mexicans still more sensibly, as it gave 
them a most feeling proof of their own degradation, 
and of the small regard which their haughty mas¬ 
ters retained for the ancient dignity and splendour 
of their state. On a slight suspicion, confirmed 
by very imperfect evidence, that Guatimozin had 
formed a scheme to shake off the yoke, and to ex¬ 
cite his former subjects to take arms, Cortes, with¬ 
out the formality of a trial, ordered the unhappy 
monarch, together with the caziques of Tezeuco and 
Tacuba, the two persons of greatest eminence in the 
empire, to be hanged; and the Mexicans, with as- 
t(HUBhment and horror, beheld this disgraceful pu¬ 
nishment inflicted upon persons, to whom they were 
accustomed to look up with reverence, hardly infe¬ 
rior to that which they paid to the gods themselves.' 
The example of Cortes and his principal officers en¬ 
couraged and justified persons of subordinate rank 
to Venture upon committing greater excesses. Nuno 
de Guzman, in particular> stained an illustrious 

■, _ „ • * Conti Bcltt. S9t. C. Oam» Onm. e. 155.'' 
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name by deeds of peculiar enormity and rigour, in 
various expediticuis ^biob ^ eondwted.* 

Finto^ One cinmiiistaqce, liowever, saved the 
dastiy" Mexicans-hto &rther cc^sumption, perh^ 
“™^‘I'®from one a^^mpl^||a8 that which had depo- 
on- pulatea tBh islands, ^he first conquerors did 
not attempt to seal^h for the precious ms^ls in the 
bowels of the earth. They were neither suffimently 
wealthy to carry on the expensive works,'wh^ are 
requisite for opening th<^"deep recesses, whei%rna- 
ture has concealed the veins of gold and silyer, nor 
sufficiently skilful to perform the ingenioda opera¬ 
tions by which those precious metals are separated 
from their respective ores. They were satisfied with 
the more simple method, practised by the Indians, 
of washing the earth carried down rivers and tor¬ 
rents from the mountains, and collecting the grains 
of-native metal deposited there. The rich mines of 
New Spain, which have poured forth tlieir trea¬ 
sures with such profusion on every quarter of the 
globe, were not discovered for several years after the 
15.^2 ke conquest.'’ By that time, a more orderly go¬ 
vernment and police were introduced into the 
colony; experience, deriv^ from former errors, had 
suggested many useful and humane regulations for 
the protection and preservation of the Indians; and 
though it then became necessary to increase the 
number of those employed in the mines, and they 
were engaged in a species of labour more pernicioua 
to the human constitution, they suffered less hard¬ 
ship or diminution than from the ill-judged» but lew 
extensive, of the first conquerors^ 

Theit po- White it was the of the Indians to Sttf> 
ireiy. their new masters seemed not to have 

derived any considerable wealth from their ill-eon- 
ducted researches. According to the usual fftte of 

( Htmta, dec. 1 Si S. ptksiiu. '' H<-rrera, dec. 8. lib. x. c. 21. 
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first settlers in new colonies, it was their lot to en¬ 
counter danger, and to struggle with difficulties; the 
fruits of their victories and toils were reserved for 
times of tranquillity, and reaped by successors of 
greater industry, but of inferior merit. The early 
historians of America abound with accounts of the 
sufferings and of the poverty of its conquerors.* 
In New Spain, their condition was rendered more 
grievous by a peculiar arrangement. When Charles 
V. advanced Cortes to the government of that coun¬ 
try, he at the same time appointed certain commis¬ 
sioners to receive and administer the royal revenue 
there, with independent jurisdiction.'^ These men, 
chosen from inferior stations in various departments 
of public business at Madrid, were so much elevated 
with their promotion, that they thought they were 
called to act a part of the first consequence. But 
being accustomed to the minute formalities of office, 
and having contracted the narrow ideas suited to 
the sphere in which they had hitherto moved, they 
1524 . astonished on arriving in Mexico, at the 

high authority which Cortes exercised, and 
could not conceive that the mode of administration, in 
a country recently subdued and settled, must be dif¬ 
ferent from what took place in one where tranquil¬ 
lity and regular government had been long esta¬ 
blished. In their letters, they represented Cortes as an 
ambitiotis tyrant, who, having usurped a jurisdiction 
superior to law, aspired at independence, and by his 
exorbitant wealth and extensive influence might ac¬ 
complish those disloyal schemes which he appa¬ 
rently meditated.' These insinuati|ps made such 
deep impression upon the Spanish ministers, most 
of whom had been formed to business under the 
jealous and rigid administration of Ferdinand, that. 


‘ CortesReUu 283. F. B. D'laz. c. 209. '• Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ir. c. J. 

* Herrera, dec. 3. lib. vi. e. 14. 
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unmindful of all Cortes’s past services, and regard¬ 
less of what he was then suffering in conducting that 
extraordinary expedition, in which he advanced from 
the lake of Mexico to the western extremities of 
Honduras,"' they infused the same suspicions into 
the mind of their master, and prevailed on him to 
order a solemn inquest to be made into'liis conduct, 
with powers to the licentiate Ponce de Leon, in¬ 
trusted with that commission, to seize his 
person, if he should find that expedient, and 
send him prisoner to Spain." 

_ . The sudden death of Ponce de Leon, a few 
turns to days after his arrival in New Spain, pre- 
spaiii. execution of this commission. 

But as the object of his appointment was known, 
the mind of Cortes was deeply wounded with this 
unexpected return for services, which far exceeded 
whatever any subject of Spain had rendered to his 
sovereign. lie endeavoured, however, to maintain 
his station, and to recover the confidence of the 
court. But every person in office, who had arrived 
from Spain since the conquest, was a spy upon his 
conduct, and with malicious ingenuity gave an un¬ 
favourable representation of all his actions. The 
apprehensions of Charles and his ministers increased. 
i 5 i 8 commission of inquiry was issued, 

with more extensh’e powers, and various 
precautions were taken in order to prevent or to 
punish him, if he should be .so presumptuous as to 
attempt what was inconsistent with the fidelity of 
a subject." Cortes beheld the approaching crisis 
of his fortune with all the violent emotions natural 
to a haughty mind, conscious of high desert, and 
receiving unworthy treatment. But though some 
of his desperate followers urged him to assert his 

See Note LXX. " Herrera, dec. 3. lib. vHtc. !♦, 13. 

• Herrera, dec. 3. lib. viii. c. 15. dec. 4. lib. li c. 1. lib. iv. c. 9, 10* B. OUk, 
e» 17i 196. Go aaia Cron. c. 166. 
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oum rights against his iingrateftil country, and with 
a bold hand to seize that power which the courtiers 
meanly accused him of coveting,'’ he retained such' 
self-command, or wa? actuated with such sentiments 
of loyalty, as to frejecf their dangerou^ounsels, and 
to choose jthe only course in which he could secure 
his own ddghity, without departing from his duty- 
He resolved not to expose himself to the ignominy 
of a trial, in that country which had been the scene 
jofhis triumphs; but, without waiting for the arrival 
of his judges, to repair directly to Castile, and com¬ 
mit himself and his cause to the justice and gene¬ 
rosity of his sovereign.'* 

iiu recep- Cortes appeared in his native country with 
“on “»«*•• the splendour that suited the conqueror of a 
mighty kingdom. He brought with him a great 
part of his wealth, many jewels and ornaments of 
great value, several curious productions of the coun¬ 
try,' and was attended by some Mexicans of the 
first rank, as well as by the most considerable of his 
own officers. His arrival in Spain removed at once 
every suspicion and fear that had been entertained 
with respect to his intentions. The emperor, having 
now nothing to apprehend frpm the designs of Cor¬ 
tes, received him like a pers<m whom consciousness 
of his own innocence had brought into the presence 
of his master, and who was entitled, by the emi¬ 
nence of his serviced, to the highest marks of dis¬ 
tinction and respect. Tlje order of St. Jago, the 
title of Maiquis del Valle de Guaxaca, the grant of 
an ample territ<j!iry in New Spain, were successively 
bestowed upoh Ij^ r^d as his manners were cor¬ 
rect and elegant'although he had passed the greater 
part of hia life Umong Yough adventurers, the em¬ 
peror admitted him to the ^ame familiar intercourse 

* B. niu. c. 194. 1 Hertem, dec. 3. lib. !t. c. 8. 

• See Note LXXI. 
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with himself, that was enjoyed by noblemen aS the 
first rank.* 

settieiMQt But, amidi^ those external proofs of re- 
vlmmeilt syomtoms of remaining distrust ap- 
inNew peateck,? Though Cortes earnestly solicit^ 
to be reinst^ited in the government of New 
Spain, Charles, too ^gacious to commit'such an 
important charge to a man whom he had once sus¬ 
pected, peremptorily refused to invest him again 
with powers which he .might find it impossible to 
1580 control. Cortes, though dignified with new 
titles, returned to Mexico with diminished 
authority. The military department, with powers 
to attempt new discoveries, was left in his hands; 
but the supreme direction of civil affairs was placed 
in a boards called The Audience of New Spain. At 
a subsequent period, when, upon the increase of 
the colony, the exertion of authority more united 
and extensive became necessary, Antonio de Men¬ 
doza, a nobleman of high ramk, was sent thither as 
Viceroy, to take the government into his hands. 

This division of power in New Spain proved, 
.cbemes of as wus Unavoidable, the source of perpetual 
° **■ dissension, which imbittered the life of Cor¬ 
tes, and thwarted all his schemes. As he had now no 
opportunity to display his active tsdeuts but in at¬ 
tempting new discov^es, he formed various schemes 
for that purpose, alV-of which bear impressions of a 
genius that delighted in wtet was bold and splendid. 
He early entertained an idea, that, either by steering 
through the gulf of Florida along the east coast of 
North America, some strait would be found that com¬ 
municated with the western ocean ; or that, by ex¬ 
amining the isthmus of Darien, some passage wo^d 
be discovered between the North and South seas.* 

> H<rr«r>i S«c..8'Ub. W-e. 1. lib. Ti. c. 4. B. Di*z, c. 196. Oom. CKin.e.l9t. 

' Cords Uolat. B«oi. ni. S94. B. 
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But having been disappointed in his expectations 
with respect to bo’th, he now. confined his views to 
such voyages of discovery as ihe could make from 
the ports of I^ew Spain in the South sea. There 
he fitted out successively several small squadrons, 
which eitlier perished in the attemp^t, or returned 
without making any discovery Of moment. Cortes, 
lase of intrusting the conduct of his opera¬ 

tions to others, took the command of a new 
armament in person, and, after enduring incredible 
hardships, and encountering dangers of every spe¬ 
cies, he discovered the large peninsula of California, 
and surveyed the greater part of the gulf which se¬ 
parates it from New Spain. The discovery of a 
country of such extent would have reflected credit 
on a common adventurer; but it could* add little 
new honour to the name of Cortes, and was far from 
satisfying the sanguine expectations which he had 
formed." Disgusted with ill success, to which he 
had not been accustomed, and weary of contesting 
with adversaries to whom he considered it as a dis- 
grace to be opposed, he once more sought 
for redress in his native country. 

But his reception there was very different from 
that which gratitude, and even decency, ought to 
have secured for him. The merit of his ancient ex¬ 
ploits was already, in a great measure, forgotten, 
or eclipsed by the fame of recent and more valuable 
conquests in another quarter of America. No ser¬ 
vice of moment was now expected from a man of 
declining years, and who begun to be unfortunate. 
The emperor behatted to him with cold civility; 
his ministers .treated him sometimes with neglect, 
sometimes with insolence. His grievances received 
no redress; his claims were urged without effect; 

" Herrera, dec. 5. lib. viii. r. 9, 10. dec. 8. lib. vi. c. 11. Veneges Hist, of Ca- 
lifom. i. 13d. Loreiiziaua Hist. )>. 333, &c. 
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and after several years spent in fruitless application 
to ministers and judges, an occupation the most 
irksome and mortifying to a man of high spirit, who 
had moved in a sphere where he was more accus¬ 
tomed- to command than to solicit, Cortes 
His death. 2(1 of Deceoiber, 1547, 

in the sixty-second year of his age. His fate was the 
same with that of all the persons who distinguished 
themselves in the discovery or conquest of the New 
World. Envied by his contemporaries, and ill re¬ 
quited by the court which he served, he has been 
admired and celebrated by succeeding ages. Which 
has formed the most just estimate of his character, 
an impartial consideration of his actions must de¬ 
termine. 
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schfmei Fkom the time that Nugnez de Balboa dis- 

covered the great Southern ocean, and re- 
Peru. ceived the first obscure hints concerning the 
opulent countries with which it might open a com¬ 
munication, the wishes and schemes of every enter¬ 
prising person in the colonies of Darien and Panama 
were turned towards the wealth of those unknown 
regions. In an age when the spirit of adventure 
was so ardent and vigorous, that large fortunes were 
wasted,, and the most alarming dangers braved, in 
pursuit of discoveries .merely possible, the faintest 
ray of hope was followed with an eager expectation, 
and the slightest information was sufficient to in¬ 
spire such perfect confidence/as conducted men to 
the most arduous undertakings.’ 
umneces.- Accordingly, several armaments were fitted 
All for out in order to explore and take possession of 
, ; the countries to ri^ieast of Panama, but under 

the conduct of leaders whose talents and resources 
were unequal to the attempt.*’ A# the excursions of 
riiose adventurers di^pt extend beyond the limits of 
the province tq whichi the Spankrds'liave given the 
natne of Tierra Virmfe, a mountainous region covered 
with woods, thinly inhabited, and extremely un¬ 
healthy, they returned with dismal accounts con- 

* S«c Note LXXll. i> Calanchi Com^, p. 109. 
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cerning the distresses to which they had been ex¬ 
posed, and the unpromising aspect of the places 
which they had visited. Damped by these tidings, 
the rage for discovery in that direction abated; and 
it became the general opinion, that Balboa had 
founded visionary hopes, on the tale of an ignorant 
Indian, ill understood, or calculated to deceive. 

1524. But there were three persons settled in 
wkOT by Panama, on whom the circumstances which 
Sroapo deterred others made so little impression, 
and Luque. that at the very moment when all considered 
Balboa’s expectations of discovering a rich country, 
by steering towards the east, as chimerical, they 
resolved to attempt the execution of his scheme. 
The names of those extraordinary men were Fran¬ 
cisco Pizarro, Diego de Alraagro, and Hernando 
Luque. Pizarro was the natural son of a gentle¬ 
man of an honourable family by a very low woman, 
and, according to the cruel fate which often attends 
the offspring of unlawful love, had been so totally 
neglected in his youth by the author of his birth, 
that he seems to have destined him never to rise 
beyond the condition of his mother. In consequence 
of this ungenerous idea, he set him, when bordering 
on manhood, to keep hogs. But the aspiring mind 
of young Pizarro disdaining that ignoble occupa¬ 
tion, he abruptly ab^doned his* chaise, enlisted as 
a soldier, and, after serving some years in Italy, 
embarked for America, wiicfa, by opening such a 
boundless range to active talents, allured every ad¬ 
venturer, whose foUune was not equal to his ambi¬ 
tious thoughts. There Pizarr^'eariy distinguished 
himself. With a temper of mind ^bless daring than 
the constitution of his body was robust, he was fore¬ 
most in every danger, patient under the greatest 
hardships, and unsubdued by any fatigue. Though 
so illiterate that he could not even read, he wm 
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soon considered as a man formed to command. 
Every operation committed to his conduct proved 
successful, as, by a happy but rare conjunction, he 
united perseverance with ardour, and was as cau¬ 
tious in executing, as he was bold in forming his 
plans. By engaging early in active life, without 
any resource but his own talents and industry, and 
by depending on himself alone in his .struggles to 
emerge from obscurity, he acquired such a thorough 
knowledge of affairs, and of men, that he was fitted 
to assume a superior part in conducting the former, 
and in governing the latter." 

Almagro had as little to boast of his descent as 
Pizarro; The one was a bastard, the other a found¬ 
ling. Bred, like his companion, in the camp, he 
yielded not to him in any of the soldierly qualities 
of intrepid valour, indefatigable activity, or insur¬ 
mountable constancy in enduring the hardships inse¬ 
parable from military service in the New World. 
But in Almagro these virtues were accompanied 
with the openness, generosity, and candour, natural 
to men whose profession is arms; in Pizarro, they 
were united with the address, the craft, and the 
dissimulation of a politician, with the art of con¬ 
cealing his own purposes, and with sagacity to pe¬ 
netrate into those of other men. 

Hernando de Luque was an ecclesiastic, who acted 
both as priest and schoolmaster at Panama, and, by 
means which the contemporary writers have not de¬ 
scribed, had amassed riches that inspired him with 
thoughts of rising to greater eminence. 

Terms of Such were the men destined to overturn 

extensive empires on the 
face of the earth. Their confederacy for this 
purpose was authorized by Pedrarias, the governor of 

« Herrere, dec. 1 & 3. passim, dec. 4. lib, vi. c. lOT. Gomara HisU c. 144. 
Zarate, lib. iv. c. 9. 
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Panama. Each engaged to employ his whole for¬ 
tune in the adventure. Pizarro, the least wealthy 
of the three, as he could not throw so large a sum 
as his associates into the common stock, engaged to 
take the department of greatest fatigue and danger, 
and to command in person the armament which was 
to go first upon discovery. Alnjagro offered to con¬ 
duct the supplies of provisions and reinforcements of 
troops, of which Pizarro might stand in need. Luque 
was to remain at Panama to negotiate with the go¬ 
vernor, and superintend whatever was carrying on 
for the general interest. As the spirit of enthusiasm 
uniformly accompanied that of adventure in the 
New World, and by that strange union both .ac¬ 
quired an increase of force, tliis confederacy, formed 
by ambition and avarice, was confirmed by tlio most 
solemn act of religion. Luque celebrated mass, di¬ 
vided a consecrated host into three, and reserving 
one part to himself, gave the other two to his asso¬ 
ciates, of which they partook ; and thus, in the name 
of the Prince of Peace, ratified a contract of which 
plunder and bloodshed were the objects.'' 

'n.eirfir.t Tlic'attempt was begun with a force more 
auempt. suited to the humble condition of the three 
associates, than to the greatness of the enterprise in 
■ which they were engaged. Pizarro set 'sail 
from Panama with a single vessel, of small 
burden, and a hundred and twelve men. liut in 
that age, so little were the Spaniards acquainted 
with the peculiarities of climate in America, that the 
time which Pizarro chose for his departure was the 
most improper in the whole year; the periodical 
winds which were then set in, being directly adverse 
to the course which he proposed to steer.' After 
beating about for seventy days, with much danger 

4 Herrm, dec. .1. lib. vi. c. 13. Zarate, lib. i.c. 1. 

' Herrera, dec. 4. lib. ti. c. 8. Xerez, p. 179. 
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and incessant &tigue, Pizarro’s progress towards the 
south-east was not greater than what a skilful naf i- 
gator will tiow make in as many hotirs^ He tou<ihed 
at several places on the coast df Tierra but 

found everywhere the same uninviting country which 
former adventurers had described; the low grounds 
converted into swaifips by an overflowing of rivers; 
the higher; covered with impervious woods; few in¬ 
habitants, and those fierce and hostile. Famine, 
fatigue, frequent rencounters with thi^ natives, and, 
above all, the distempers of a moist, sultry climate, 
combined in wasting his slender band of followers. 
. ^ ^ The undaunted resolution of their leader con- 

Attended . , , /• 

with little tmued, however, for some time, to sustain 
lucoesa. Spirits, although no sign had yet ap¬ 

peared of discovering those golden r^iohs ,to which 
he had promised to conduct them. At length he 
was obliged to abandon that inhospitable coast, and 
retire to Chuchama, opposite to the pearl islands, 
where he hoped to receive a supply of provisions 
and troops from Panama. 

But Almagro having sailed from that port with 
seventy men, stood directly towards that part of the 
continent where he hoped to meet with his asso¬ 
ciates. Not finding him there, he landed his sol¬ 
diers, who, in searching for their companions, under¬ 
went the same distresses, and were exposed to the 
same dangers, which had driven tiiem out of the 
country. Repulsed at length by the Indians in a 
sharp conflict, in which their leader lost one of his 
eyes by the wound of an anrow, they likewise were 
compelled to reimbark. Chance led th^ to the 
place of Pizarro’s retreat, where, they found some 
consolation in recounting to each oth^ their adv^- 
June »4 comparing their sufferings. As 

■ Almagro had advanced as fa|j,a8 the river St. 
Juan, in the province of Pqpayan, where both the 
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country and inhabitants appeared with a more pro¬ 
mising aspect, tlat dawn of better fortune was suffi¬ 
cient to determine such sanguine projectors not to 
abandon their scheme, notwithstanding all that they 
had suffered in prosecuting it.^ 

15 , 6 . Almagro repaired to Panama, in hopes of 
Mmet"e itiog their shattered troops. But what 
undetjak- he and Pizarro had suffered, ga.Ve his coun- 
trymen such an unfavourable idea of the ser¬ 
vice, that it was with difficulty he could levy four¬ 
score men.® Feeble as this reinforcement was, Al¬ 
magro took the comman4 of it, and having joined 
Pizarro, they did not hesitate about resuming their 
operations. After a long series of disasters and dis¬ 
appointments, not inferior to those which they had 
already experienced, part of the armament reached 
the bay of St. Matthew, on the coast of Quito, and 
landing at Tacamez, to the south of the river of 
Emeraulds, they beheld a country more champaign 
and fertile than any they had yet discovered in 
the Southern ocean, the natives clad in garments of 
woollen or cotton stuff, and adorned with several 
trinkets of gold and silver. 

But, notwithstanding those favourable appearances, 
magnified beyond the truth, both by the vanity of the 
persons who brought the report from Tacamez, and by 
the fond imagination of those yrho listened to them, Pi¬ 
zarro and Almagro durst not ven|pre to invade a coun¬ 
try so populous with a handful of men enfeebled by fa¬ 
tigue diseases. They retired to the small island of 
Gallo, where Pizarroremained with part of the troops, and 
his associate returned to Panama, in hopes of bringing 
such a remforcethent as might enable them to take pos¬ 
session of the opulent territories, whose existence seemed 
to be no longer doubtful.^ 

^ Heirera, dec«3. lib. viii. c. 11, See Note LXXIII. Ztfrttc, lib» 1. c. 1- 
^ Xerezf 181. Heirefii, dec. 3. lib. rtil. e, 13. 
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Pirarro re- soiue ofthe advcnturers, less enterprising, 

tte**over hfiufdy than their leaders, having secretly 

nor of Pa- conveyed lamentable accountsoftheir sufferings 
and losses to their friends at Panama, ddMagro 
met with an unfavourable reception from Pedro de los 
Rios, who had succeeded Pedrarias in the government 
of that settlement. After weighing the matter with that 
cold economical prudence, which appears the first of all 
virtues to persons whose limited faculties are incapable 
of conceiving or executing great designs, he concluded 
an expedition, attended with such certain waste of men, 
to be so detrimental to an infant and feeble colony, that 
he not only prohibited the raising of new levies, but 
dispatched a vessel to bring home Pizarro and his com¬ 
panions from the island of Gallo. Almagro and Luque, 
though deeply affected widx those measures, which they 
could not prevent, and durst not oppose, found means 
of communicating their sentiments privately to Pizarro, 
and exhorted him not to relinquish an enterprise that 
was the foundation of all their hopes, and the only means 
of re-establishing their reputation and fortune, which 
were both on the decline. Pizarro’s mind, bent with 
indexible obstinacy on all its purposes, needed no in- 
PmUtaiD centive to persist in the scheme. He peremp- 
sign»r torily refused to obey the governor of Panama's 
orders, and employed all his address and elo¬ 
quence in. persuading his men not to abandon him. 
But the incredible calamities to which they had been 
exposed were still so recent in their memories, and 
the thoughts of revisiting their families and friends 
after a long absence,' rushed with such joy into their 
minds, that when Pizarro drew a line upon the sand 
with his sword, permitting euch as wished to return 
home to pass over it,' only thirteen of all the daring vete¬ 
rans in his service had resolution to remain with their 
commander.* 


*Herrer»,dec.3.lib. X. 0 . 2 , 3 . Z»rate,lib. I. c. «. Xorci, 181 . Gomara, c. 109. 
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This small, but determined band, whose names tlic 
Spanish historians record w ith deserved praise, as the 
persons to whose persevering fortitude their country is 
indebted for the most valuable of all its American pos¬ 
sessions, fixed their residence in the island of Gor}j;ona. 
This, as it was farther removed from the coast than Gallo, 
and uninhabited, they considereil as a more secure re¬ 
treat, where, unmolested, they mi<>ht waiit for su])plies 
from Panama, which they trusted that the activity of 
their associates would be able to procure. Almagro 
and Luque were not inattentive or cold solicitors, and 
their incessant importunity was seconded by the general 
voice of the colony, w'hich exclaimed lo\idly against the 
infamy of ex])osing brave men, engaged in the public 
service, and chargeable witli no error, but what flowed 
from an excess of zeal and courage, to perish like 
the most odious criminal in a desert island. Over¬ 
come by those entreaties and cxjiostulatioils, the go¬ 
vernor at last consented to send a small vessel to their 
relief. Rut that he migh* not seem to encourage Pizarro 
to anv new enterprise, he would not permit one landman 
to emliark on board of it. 

By this time, Pizarro and his companions had 
ii( cn- remained five months in an island, infamous for 
the most unhealthy climate in that region of 
America.'' During all this period, their eyes were turned 
tow'ards Panama, in hopes of succour from their coun¬ 
trymen ; but w'orn out at length with fruitless expec¬ 
tations, and dispirited with sulfering hard.ships of which 
they saw no end, they, in despair, came to a resolution 
of committing themselves to the ocean on a float, rather 
than continue in that detestable abode. But, on the ar¬ 
rival of the vessel from Panama, they w'ere transported 
with such joy, that all their sufferings were forgotten. 
Their hopes revived, and, with a rapid transition, not 
unnatural among men accustomed by their mode of life 
kSf* Note LXXIV 
a 


voL. vir 
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to sudden vicissitudes of fortune, high confidence suc¬ 
ceeding to extreme dejection, Pizarro easily induced 
not only his own followers, but the crew of the ves¬ 
sel from Pan|ima, to resume his former sche^. with 
fresh ardour. Instead of returning to PanatfO^ they 
stood towards the south-east, and more fortunate in this 
than in any of their past efforts, they, on the twentieth 
day after their departure from Gorgona, discovered 
the coast of Peru. After touching at several villages 
near the shore, which they found to be nowise in¬ 
viting, they landed at Tumbez,, a [place of some note, 
about three degrees south of the line, distinguished 
for its stately temple, and a palace of the Incas or so¬ 
vereigns of the country.' There the Spaniards feasted 
their eyes with the first view of the opulence and civi¬ 
lization of the Peruvian empire. They beheld a coun¬ 
try fully peopled, and cultivated with an appearance of 
regular industry; the natives decently clothed, and pos¬ 
sessed of ingenuity so far surpassing the other inha¬ 
bitants of the New World, as to have the use of tame 
domestic animals. But what chiefly attracted their no¬ 
tice, was such a show of gold and silver, hot only in the 
ornaments of their persons and temples, but in several 
vessels and utensils for common use, formed of those pre¬ 
cious metals, as left no room to doubt that they abounded 
with profusion in the country. Pizarro and his c<pi- 
panions seemed now to have attained to the completion 
of their most sanguine hopes, and fancied that all their 
wishes and dreams of rich domains, and inexhaustible 
treasures, would sdton be realized. 

Betumto But with the slender force then under his 
command, Pizarro could only view the rich 
country of which he hoped hereafter to obtain possession. 
He ranged, however, for some time along the coast, 
maintaining every where a peaceable intercourse with 
the natives, no less astonished at their new visitants, than 

‘ CtUneha, p. 103, 
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the Spaniards were with the uniform appearance of opu- 
lence and cultivatidn which they beheld. Having 
explored the country so far as was requisite to 
ascer&lil the importance of the discovery, Pizarro pro¬ 
cured the inhabitants some of their Llamas or tame 
cattle, td which the Spaniards gave the name of sheep, 
some vessels of gold and silver, as well as some specimens 
of their other works of ingenuity, and two young men, 
whom he proposed to instruct in the Castilian language, 
that they might serve as interpreters in the expedition 
which he m^itated. With these he arrived at Panama, 
towards the close of the third year from the time of his 
departure thence."’ No adventurer of the age suffered 
hardships or encountered dangers which equal those to 
which he was exposed during this long period. The 
patience with which he endured the one, and the forti¬ 
tude with which he surmounted the other, exceed what¬ 
ever is recorded in the history of the New World, where 
so many romantic displays of those virtues occur. 
i.i28 Neither the splendid relation that Pizarro 
, gave of the incredible opulence of the country 

scliciiics UI ® ” ’’ 

the usfto- which he had discovered, nor his bitter com- 
plaints on account of that unseasonable recall of 
his forces, which had put it out of his power to attempt 
making any settlement there, could move the governor 
of Panama to swerve from his former plan of conduct. 
He still contended, that the colony was not in a condition 
to invade such a mighty empire, and refused to autho¬ 
rize an expedition which he foresaw would be so alluring 
that it might ruin the province ift which he presided, 
by an effort beyond its strength. His coldness, how¬ 
ever, did not in any degree abate the ardour of the three 
associates; but they perceived that they could not carry 
their scheme into execution, without the countenance of 
superior authority, and must solicit their sovCrei^ to 

■» Herrera, dec. 3. lib. *. c. S—6. dec. 4. lib. ii. c. 7,8. Vega, 2. lib. i. c. lO-e-14. 
Zarate, lib. i. c. 2. Beneu Hist. Novi Orbie, lib. in. e. ». 
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grant that permission which they could not extort from 
his delegate. With this view, after adjusting among 
themselves, that Pizarro should'claim the station of go¬ 
vernor, AlmsAo that of lieutenant-governor, ue 

the dignity ofoishop in the country which theyf^posed 
to conquer, th^y sent Pizarro as their agent t& Spain, 
though their fortunes were now so much exhausted by 
the repeated efforts which they had made, that they 
found some difficulty in borrowing the small sum re¬ 
quisite towards equipping him for the voyage." 

Pizarro Pizarro lost no time in repairin|:'to court, and 
Spai^to “cw as the scene might be to him, he appeared 
negotiate. jjgfQPg tj^g emperor with the Unembarrassed dig¬ 
nity of a man conscious of what his services merited; 
and he conducted his negotiations with an insinuating 
dexterity of address, which could not have been ex¬ 
pected either from his education or former habits of life. 
His feeling description of his own sufferings, and his 
pompous account of the country which he had disco¬ 
vered, confirmed by the specimens of its productions 
which he exhibited, made such an impression both on 
Charles and his ministers, that they not only approved 
of the intended expedition, but seemed to be interested 
in the success of its leader. Presuming on those dis¬ 
positions in his favour, Pizarro paid little attention to 
Negiecu the interest of his associates. As the pretensions 
hiias- gf Luque did not interfere with his own, he ob- 
tamed for him the ecclesiastical dignity to which 
he aspired. For Almagro, he claimed only the command 
of the fortress which should be erected at Tumbez. To 
himself he secured whatever his boundless ambition 
July *6. could desire. He was appointed governor, cap- 
tain-general, and adelantado of all the country 
which he had .discovered, and hoped to con- 
to tenweif. quer, with supreme authority, civil as well as 
military ; and with full right to all the privileges and 

* Hencra, dec. 4. lib. iii. c. 1. Vega, 2. lib. i. c. 14. 
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emoluments u.sually granted to adventurers in tlie New 
World. His jurisdiction was declared tq^iextend two 
hund^dJeagues along the coast to the sou|^ of the river 
St. Jsg^pib be independent of the governs of Panama ; 
and Mitad power to nominate all the officers who were 
to serve under him. In return for those concessions, 
which cost the court of Spain nothing, as the enjoyment 
of them depended upon the success of Pizarro's own 
efforts, he engaged to raise two hundred and fifty men, 
and to provide the ships, arms, and warlike stores re¬ 
quisite towards subjecting to the crown of Castile the 
country of which the government was allotted to him. 
Slender Inconsiclerablc as the body of men was which 
wM Bbie undertaken to raise, his funds and 

to raise. credit were so low that he could hardly com- 
pletc half the number; and after obtaining his 
patents from the crown, he Avas obliged to steal pri¬ 
vately out of the port of Seville, in order to elude the 
scrutiny of the officers who had it in charge to examine, 
whether he had fulfilled the stipulations in his con¬ 
tract.” Before his departure, however, he received 
some supply of money from Cortes, who having return¬ 
ed to Spain about this time, was willing to contribute 
his aid towards enabling an ancient companion, with 
whose talents and courage he was well acquainted, to 
begin a career of glory similar to that which he himself 
had finished.'’ 

He landed at Nombre de Dios, and marched across 
the isthmus to Panama, accompanied by his three bro¬ 
thers, Ferdinand, Juan, and Gonzalo, of whom the first, 
was born inlawful wedlock, the two latter, like himself 
were of illegitimate birth, and by Francisco de Alcan¬ 
tara, his mother’s brother. They were all in the prime 
of life, and of such abilities and courage, as fitted them 
to take a distinguished part in his subsequent trans¬ 
actions. 


" Herrera, dec. 4. lib. »ii. c. 9. 


r Ibid. lib. rii. c. 10 . 
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1530. On hi§ arrival at Panama, Pizairp found Al- 
His recoil, jnaino so much exasperated at the manner in 

ClllfttlOO - 111 1 V)* ** 1 

with Ai- which he had conducted ms negotiation, that 
he not only refused to act any longer in .Concert 
with a man by whose perfidy he had been excluded 
from the power and honours to which he had a just 
claim, but laboured to form a new association, in or¬ 
der to thwart or to rival his former confederate in his 
discoveries. Pizarro, however, had more wisdom and 
address than to suffer a rupture so fatal to all his 
schemes, to become irreparable. By offering volunta¬ 
rily to relinquish the office of adelantado, and promis¬ 
ing to concur in soliciting that title, with an indepen¬ 
dent government, for Almagro, he gradually mitigated 
the rage of an open-hearted soldier, which had been 
violent, but was not implacable. Luque, highly satis¬ 
fied with having been successful in all his own preten¬ 
sions, cordially seconded Pizarro’s endeavours. A 
reconciliation was effected, and the confederacy re¬ 
newed on its original terms, that the enterprise should 
be carried on at the common expense of the associates, 
and the profits accruing from it should be equally di¬ 
vided among them.’ 

Their at- Evcu after their re-union, and the utmost 
inament. gg'pj.^g their interest, three small vessels, with 
a hundred and eighty soldiers, thirty-six of whom were 
horsemen, composed the armament which they were 
able to fit out. But the. astonishing progress of the 
Spaniards in America had inspired them with such 
ideas of their own superiority, that Pizarro did not 

1531 . hesitate to sail with this contemptible force to 

February, ^ great empire. Almagro was left at 

Panama, as formerly, to follow him with what rein¬ 
forcement of men he should be able to muster. As the 
season for embarking was properly chosen, nnd the 
course of navigation between Panama and Peru was 

1 Herrera, dec. 4. lib. vii, c. Q. Zarate, lib. i. c. 3. V'ega, 2. lib. i. c. 11. 
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now better known, Pizarro completed the voyage in 
thirteen days; though by the force of the winds and cur¬ 
rents, he was carried above a hundred letf^ues to the 
north of Tumbez, the place of his destination, and obliged 
Lands in to land his troops in the bay of St. Matthew. 

Without losing a moment, lie began to advance 
towards the south, taking care, however, not to depart 
far from the sea-shore, both that he might easily eft’ect 
a junction with the supplies which he expected from 
Panama, and secure a retreat in case of any disaster, 
by keeping as near as possible to his ships. , But as 
the country in several parts on the coast of Peru is bar¬ 
ren, unhealthful, and thinly peopled; as the Spaniards 
had to pass all the rivers near their mouth, where the 
body of water is greatest, and as the imprudence of 
Pizarro, in attacking the natives when he should have 
studied to gain their confidence, had forced them to 
abandon their habitations; famine, fatigue, and di.s- 
eases of various kinds, brought upon him and his fol¬ 
lowers calamities hardly inferior to those which they 
had endured in their former expedition. What they 
now experienced corresponded so ill with the alluring 
description of the country given by Pizarro, that many 
began to reproach him, and every soldier must have 
become cold to the service, if, even in this unfertile re¬ 
gion of Peru, they had not met with some appearances 
of wealth and cultivation, which seemed to justify the 
April 14 their leader. At length they reached 

the province of Coaque; and, having surprised 
the principal settlement of the natives, they seized their 
vessels and ornaments of gold and silver, to the amount 
of thirty thousand pesos, with other booty of such va¬ 
lue, as dispelled all their doubts, and inspired the most 
desponding with sanguine hopes.’ 

Hisniea- Pizarro himself was so much delighted with 
Ibuiotng this rich spoil, which he considered as the first 

r Herreraj dec. 4. lib. vii. t. 9. lib. ii. c. i. Xrrex, 185. 
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a reinforce- fruits of a land abounding with treasure, that 
he instantly dispatched one of his ships to Pa¬ 
nama with a large remittance to Almagro; and another 
to Nicaragua with a considerable sum to several per¬ 
sons of influence in that province, in hopes of alluring 
adventurers, by this early display of the wealth which 
he had acquired. Meanwhile, he continued his march 
along the coast, and disdaining to employ any means 
of reducing the natives but force, he attacked them with 
such violence in their scattered habitations, as com¬ 
pelled them either to retire into the interior country, 
or to submit to his yoke. This sudden appearance of 
invaders, whose aspect and manners were so strange, 
and whose power seemed to be so irresistible, made the 
same dreadful impression as in other parts of America. 
Pizarro hardly met with resistance until he attacked 
the island of Puna in the bay of Guayquil. As that 
was better peopled than the countiy through which he 
had passed, and its inhabitants fiercer and less civilized 
than those of the continent, they defended themselves 
with such obstinate valour, that Pizarro spent six months 
in reducing them to subjection. From Puna he pro¬ 
ceeded to Tumber, where the distempers which raged 
among his men compelled him to remain for three 
months.* 

Receives While he was thus 'employed, he began to 
Sums** advantage from his attention to spread the 
toedvance. fame of his first success to Coaque. Two dif¬ 
ferent detachments arrived from Nicaragua, which, 
though neither exceeded thirty men, he considered as 
a reinforcement of great consequence to his feeble 
band, especially as the one was under the command of 
■153$ Sebastian Benalcazar, and the other of Hernando 
Soto, officers not inferior in merit and reputa¬ 
tion to any who had served in America. From Tum- 


• P. Stncho ap. Ramos, iii. o. 371. F. Herrera, dec. 4. lib. vii. c. 18. lib. m. c. i. 
Zatale, lib. U. c. 2 , 3. Xciez, p. 183, &c. 
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Maj 16 proceeded to the river Piura, and in an 

advantageous station near the moutli of it, he 
established the first Spanish colony in Peru; to which 
be gave the name of St. Michael. 

As Pizarro continued to advance towards the centre 
of the Peruvian empire, he gradually received more 
full information concerning its extent and policy, as 
well as the situation of its affairs at that juncture. 
Without some knowledge of these, he could not have 
conducted his operations with propriety; and without 
a .suitable attention to them, it is imj)o.ssible to account 
for the progress which the Spaniards had already made, 
or to unfold the causes of their subsequent success. 

State of At the time when the Spaniards invaded 
Peru, the dominions of its sovereigns extended 
in length, from north to south, above fifteen 
hundred miles along the Pacific ocean. Its breadth, 
from east to west, was much less considerable; being 
uniformly bounded by the vast ridge of the Andes, 
stretching from its one extremity to the other. Peru, 
like the rest of the New World, was originally po.s.ses.sed 
by small independent tribes, differing from each other 
in manners, and in their forms of rude policy. All, 
however, were so little civilized, that, if the traditions 
concerning their mode of lifo, preserved among their 
descendants, deserve credit, they must be classed among 
the most unimproved savages of America. Strangers 
to every species of cultivation or regular industry, with¬ 
out any fixed residence, and unacquainted with those 
sentiments and obligations which form the first bond 
of social union, they are said to have roamed about 
naked in the forests, with which the country was then 
covered, more like wild beasts than like men. After 
they had struggled for several ages with the hardshipa 
and calamities which are inevitable in such a state, 
and when no circumstance seemed to indicate the ap-» 
proach of any uncommon effort towards improvement. 
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we are told that there appeared, on the banks of the 
lakeTitiaca,a man and woman of majestic form, clothed 
in decent garments. They declared themselves to be 
children of the Sun, sent by their beneficent parent, 
who beheld with pity the miseries of the human race, to 
instruct and to reclaim them. At their persuasion, en¬ 
forced by reverence for the divinity in whose name they 
were supposed to speak, several of the dispersed sa¬ 
vages united together, and receiving their commands 
as heavenly injunctions, followed them to Cuzco, where 
they settled and began to lay the foundations of a city. 

Manco Capac and Mama Ocollo, for such were the 
names of those extraordinary personages, having thus 
collected some wandering tribes, formed that social 
union, which, by nmltiplying the desires, and uniting 
the efforts of the human species, excites industry, and 
leads to improvement. Manco Capac instructed the 
men in agriculture, and other useful arts. Mama 
Ocollo taught the women to spin and to weave. By 
the labour of the one sex, subsistence became less pre¬ 
carious ; by that of the other, life was rendered more 
comfortable. After securing the objects of first neces¬ 
sity in an infant state, by providing food, raiment, and 
habitations, for the rude people of whom he took 
charge, Manco Capac turned his attention towards 
introducing such laws and policy as might perpetuate 
their happiness. By his institutions, which shall be 
more particularly explained hereafter, the various rela¬ 
tions in private life were established, and the duties re¬ 
sulting from them prescribed with such propriety, as 
gradually formed a barbarous people to decency of 
manners. In public administration, the functions of 
persons in authority were so precisely defined, and the 
subordination of those under their jurisdiction main¬ 
tained with such a steady hand, that the society in 
.which he presided, soon assumed the aspect of a regu¬ 
lar and well-governed state. 
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Thiis, according to the Indian tradition, was founded 
the empire of the Incas or Lords of Peru. At first its 
extent was small. The territory of Mmico Oapac did 
not reach above eight leagues from Cuzco. But within 
its narrow precincts he exercised absolute and uncon¬ 
trolled authority. His successors, as their dominions 
extended, arrogated a similar jurisdiction over the new 
subjects which they acquired; tlie despotism of Asia 
was not more complete. The Incas were not only 
obeyed as monarchs, but revered as divinities. Their 
blood was held to be sacred, and, by prohibiting inter¬ 
marriages with the people, was never contaminated by 
mixing with that of any other race. The family, thus 
separated from the rest of the nation, was distinguished 
by peculiarities in dress and ornaments, which it was 
unlawful for others to assume. The monarch himself 
appeared with ensigns of royalty reserved for him 
alone; and received from his subjects marks of obse¬ 
quious homage and respect, which approached almost 
to adoration. 

But, among the Peruvians, this unbounded power of 
their monarchs seems to have been uniformly accom¬ 
panied with attention to the good of their subjects. It 
was not the rage of conquest, if we may believe the 
accounts of their countrymen, that prompted the Incas 
to extend their dominions, but the desire of difi’using 
the blessings of civilization, and the knowledge of the 
arts which they possessed, among the barbarous people 
whom they reduced. During a succession of twelve 
monarchs, it is said that not one deviated from this 
beneficent character.' 

When the Spaniards first visited the coast of Peru, 
in the year 1526 , Huana Capac, the twelfth monarch 
from the founder of the state, was seated on the throne. 
He is represented as a prince distinguished not only 
for the pacific virtues peculiar to the race, but eminent 

• Cieca dc Leon, Cliion. e. 44. Herrera, dec. 3. lib. x. c. 4. dec. 5. lib. lii. c. 17. 
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for his martial talents. By his victorious arms the 
kingdom of Quito ivas subjected, a conquest of such 
extent and importance as almost doubled the power of 
the Peruvian empire. He was fond of residing in the 
capital of that valuable province, which he had added 
to his dominions; and notwithstanding the ancient and 
fundamental law of the monarchy against polluting the 
royal blood by any foreign alliance, he married the 
daughter of the vanquished monarch of Quito. She 
bore him a son named Atahualpa, whom, on his death 
at Quito, which seems to have happened about the year 
1529 , he appointed his successor in that kingdom, 
leaving the rest of his dominions to Huascar, his eldest 
son, by another of the royal race. Greatly as the Pe¬ 
ruvians revered the memory of a monarch who had 
reigned with greater reputation and splendour than 
any of his predecessors, the destination of Huana Ca- 
pac concerning the succession appeared so repugnant 
to a maxim coeval with the empire, and founded on 
authority deemed sacred, that it was no sooner known 
at Cuzco than it excited general disgust. Encouraged 
by those sentiments of his subjects, Huascar required 
his brother to renounce the government of Quito, and 
to acknowledge him as his lawful superior. But it had 
been the first care of Atahualpa to gain a large body 
of troops which had accompanied his father to Quito. 
These were the flower of the Peruvian warriors, to 
whose valour Huana Capac had been indebted for all 
his victories. Relying on their support, Atahualpa 
first eluded his brothers demand, and then marched 
against him in hostile array. 

Thus the ambition of two young men, the title of the 
one fouhded on ancient usage, and that of the other as¬ 
serted by the veteran troops, involved Peru in civil 
war, a calamity to which, under a succession of vir¬ 
tuous princes, it had hitherto been a stranger. In such 
a. contest the issue was obvious. The force of arms 
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triumphed over the authority of laws. Atahualpa re¬ 
mained victorious, and made a cruel use of his victory. 
Conscious of the defect in his own title to the crown, 
he attempted to exterminate the royal race, by putting 
to death all the children of the Sun descended from 
Manco Capac, whom he could seize eitlier by force or 
stratagem. From a political motive, the life of his un¬ 
fortunate rival Huascar, who had been taken prisoner 
in a battle w hich decided the fate of the empire, was 
prolonged for some time, that by issuing orders in his 
name the usurper might more casil}' establish his owm 
authority.” 

Favour- When Pizarro landed in the bay of St. Mat- 
progrcss*of tlicw, tliis civil War raged between the two 
rizarro. brother? in its greatest fury. Had he made 
any hostile attempt in his former visit to Peru in the 
year 1527, he must then have encountered the force of 
a poAverful state, uuiUid under a monarch, possessed of 
capacity as well as couragi', and unembarrassed with 
any care that could divert him from oj)posing his pro¬ 
gress. But at this time, the two competitors, though 
they received early accounts of the arrival and violent 
proceedings of the Spaniards, were so intent upon the 
operations of a w ar, wdiich they deemed more interest¬ 
ing, that they paid no attention to the motions of an 
enemy, too inconsiderable in number to excite any 
great alarm, and to whom, it would be easy, as they 
imagined, to give a check when more at leisure, 
lie avail! By this fortunate coincidence of events, 
u and ad- whcrcof Pizarro could have no foresight, and 
vances. of wliich, from his defective mode of intercourse 
with the people of the country, he remained long igno¬ 
rant, he was permitted to carry on his operations unmo¬ 
lested, and advanced to the centre of a great empire 
before one effort of its power was exerted to stop bis 


“ Zante, lib. i. c. 15. Vega, 1. lib. i*. c. 14. and 34—*0. Herrera, dec. 5. 
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career. During their progress, the Spaniards had ac¬ 
quired some imperfect knowledge of this struggle be¬ 
tween the two contending factions. The first complete 
information with respect to it, they received from mes¬ 
sengers whom HuascaeJlifcit to Pizarro, in order to solicit 
his aid against Atahusdpa, whom he represented as a 
rebel and a usurper." Pizarro perceived at once the 
importance of this intol^ence, and foresaw so clearly 
all the advantages whicn might be derived from this 
divided state of the kingdom, which he had invaded, 
that without waiting for the reinforcement which he 
expected from Panama, he determined to push forward, 
while intestine discord put it out of the power of the 
Peruvians to attack him with their whole force, and 
while, by taking part, as circumstances should incline 
him, with one of the competitors, he might be enabled 
with greater ease to crush both. Enterprising as the 
Spaniards of that age were in all their operations 
against Americans, and distinguished as Pizarro was 
among his countrymen for daring courage, we can 
hardly suppose, that, after having proceeded hitherto 
slowly, and with much caution, he would have changed 
at once his system of operation, and have ventured 
upon a measure so hazardous, without some new mo¬ 
tive or prospect to justify it. 

State of As he was obliged to divide his troops, in 
his forces. Qj-jjgj. [q leave a garrison in St. Michael, suf¬ 
ficient to defend a station of equal importance as a 
place of retreat in case of any disaster, and as a port 
for receiving any supplies which should come from 
Panama, he began his march with a very slender and 
ill-accoutred train of followers. They consisted of 
sixty^^two horsemen,’‘ and a hundred and two foot-sol¬ 
diers, of whom twenty were armed with cross-bows, 
and three with muskets. He directed his course to¬ 
wards Caxamalca, a small town at the distarice of 

* Ztr»le, lib. ii. e. 3. » See Note LXXV. 
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twelve days’ inarch from St. Michael, where Atahualpa 
was encamped with a considerable body of troops. 
Before he had proceeded far, an officer dispatched by 
the Inca met him with a valuable present from that 
prin<», accompanied with a pvoffer of his alliance, and 
assurances of a friendly reception at Caxamalca. Pi- 
zarro, according to the usual artifice of his countrymen 
in America, pretended to coraeiflis the ambassador of a 
very powerful monarcli, and declared that he was now 
advancing with an intention to offer Atahualpa his aid 
against those enemies who disputed his title to die 
throne.^ 

Ideas of As the object of the Spaniards in entering 

t'iL^c'on- their country was altogether incomprehensible 
thcir"de- Peruvians, they had formed various con- 

jectures concerning it, without being able to 
decide whether they should consider their new guests 
as beings of a superior nature, wlio had visited them 
from some beneficent motive, or as formidable avengers 
of their crimes and enemies to their repose and liberty. 
The continual professions of the Spaniards, that they 
came to enlighten them with the knowledge of truth, 
and lead them in the way of happiness, favoured the 
former opinion ; the outrages w liich they committed, 
their rapaciousness and cruelty, were awful confirma¬ 
tions of the latter. While in this state of uncertainty, 
Pizarro’s declaration of his pacific intentions so far re¬ 
moved all the Inca's fears, that he determined to give 
him a friendly reception. In consequence of this re¬ 
solution, the Spaniards were allowed to march in tran¬ 
quillity across the sandy desert between St. Michael 
and Motupe, where the most feeble effort of an enemy, 
added to the unavoidable distresses which they suf¬ 
fered in passing through that comfortless region, must 
have proved fatal to them.' From Motupd they ad¬ 
vanced towards the mountains which encompassed the 

f Mtncra, dec. 5. lib. i. c. 3. Xere*, p. 189. ' Sec Note LXXVl. 
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low country of Peru, and passM through a defile so 
narrow and inaccessible, that a few mfen might have 
defended it against a numerous army. But here like¬ 
wise, from the. same inconsiderate credulity of the Inca, 
the Spaniards met with:^o opposition, and took quiet 
possession, of a fort erected for the Security of that 
important station. As they now approached near to 
Caxamalca, Atahualpa^ renewed his professions of 
friendship; and as an evidence of their sincerity, sent 
them presents of greater value than the former. 

. . On entering; Caxamalca, Pizarro took pos-- 
Caxa. session of a large court, on one side of which 
was a house which the Spanish historians cpll 
a palace of the Inca, and on the other a temple of the 
Sun, the whole surrounded with a strong rampart or 
wall O'f earth. When he had posted his troops in this 
advantageous station, he dispatched his brother Ferdi¬ 
nand and Hernando Soto to the camp of Atahualpa, 
which was about a league distant from the town. He 
instructed them to confirm the declaration which he 
had formerly made of his pacific disposition, and to 
desire an interview with the Inca, that he might ex¬ 
plain more fully the intention of the Spaniards in visit¬ 
ing his country. They were treated with all the re¬ 
spectful hospitality usual among the Peruvians in ^e 
reception of their most cordial friends, and Atahualpa, 
promised to visit the Spanish commander next day in 
his quarters. The .decent deportment of the Peruvian 
monarch, the order of his court, and the reverence with 
which his subjects approached his person and obeyed 
his commands, astonished those Spaniards, who had 
never met in Ahierica with any thing more dignified 
than the petty cazique of a barbarous tribe. But their 
eyes were still more powerfully attracted by the vast pro^ 
fusion of wealth which they observed in the Inca’s camp. 
The rich ornaments worn by him and his attendants, 
the vessels of gold and silver in which the repast of- 
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square, and not to move until acti^ was 

given. 

jg Eaidy in the morning the Peiu«|iaa «amp 
was aJll in moticm.- Bnt f^ lAtaluQH^was soli- 
’ eitous to app^iSfith the greatest s^endour and 
magnificence in his first interview whh strangers, 
the preparations for thia- were so tedious, ^t|he day 
was faredvanced before he began his marcfik Even 
then, lest, the order of the prodfession shonld be de¬ 
ranged, he moved sd'slowly^, that the %amards be¬ 
came impatient, and.apprehmsiye. that some suspicion 
of their intention might be the cause of thhs^.d^ay. In 
order to remove this, Piza^ro dispatehed one of his.nf- 
ficers with fresh assurances of his ffi^dly disposition. 
At ^n^h the Incaapproaehed* 'Firstof all:a|^eared 
fou^ hundred^men) in a- nniform dress, as Km^hingers 
to clear the way h^ore him. He himitel^' sitting on a 
throne or coaOhLadorned with, plumes.’of various co¬ 
lours, and almosl covered with plates of gpld and silver 
enriched with precious stones, was carried on the 
shoulders of his pshicipal attendants. Behind him 
came some chief officers of hist court, carried in the 
same manner. Several bands of singers and dancers 
accompanied this cavalcade; and the whole plm^ wjss 
covered with troops amounting to more than '^ily 
thousand men. 

siiaoge As the Inca drew' near the Spanish quarters, 
father Vincent V{^^de, chaplain to the espe^ 
v^ej^. dition, advanced' with a crucifix in one hand, 
and a 'breviary ia the other,, and in a long discou|se 
exfdmned to him'tile doctrine ni-the creation, the fall 
of A(||m, theiincamation, thq^iu&ripgs and resurrec¬ 
tion of Jesua.Ohrist,’ thetappdintiuent of St. Peter as 
God’s vkegere^op ea24£i:,.t^'tiiew^ apo- 

st(difi power b/8uco^i«li*» ^ pop^ Ae donation 
mad© to the king t^Ghwtfte by pope Alexander of all 
the regions of the Jj^w World. . In consequence of all 
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this, he required AldiQalpa tq embrace the Christian 
faith, to achnowled^ the supreme jurisdicticm of the 
pop% aad |o subffilhto the khtg of Casti^«is his lawful 
sovereign ;,|^mi8i% .if h* complied Instantly with 
this r^uisi^n, that CastiKua tnonarch wodld> pro« 
tect his doooimdb, and pmanit Him to contimue m the 
exercumof iiis royal authority; but if he should im¬ 
piously refuse to obey this s^mohs, he denounced 
war against him in his master's name, and threatened 
him with the most dreadful edeOts of bis vengeance. 
Bepi/ot ^Us strange harangue, unfolding deep mys- 
the inc«. teriea, and aUudfitg to unknown facts, of which 
no^jower of eloquence coidd have conveyed at once a 
distinct idea to ah American^ was so lamely translated 
by an uniskilful interptoter, little acquainted widi the 
idiom Of the Sp^ish tongue, and incapable of ex¬ 
pressing himself with propriety in the language of the 
Inca, that its general tenor was altogether incompre¬ 
hensible to Atahuaipa. Some parts in it, of more ob¬ 
vious meaning, filM him with astonyiment and in¬ 
dignation. His reply, however,i,%as ^mperate. He 
began observing, that he was lord of the domi¬ 
nions over wldch he reigned hereditary succession; 
and.,added, that he could not conceive how a foreign 
should pretend to diipose of t^tories which 
did not belong to him; that if Such a preposterous 
grant had been made, ha, who was the rightful pos¬ 
sessor, refosed to conlirin it| that he h&d no inclina¬ 
tion to renounce the religious iiwttttitions establishei 
by his ancestors; nor would he fiwsake the service of 
t^ Sun, the im^rtal<^viDtty whom he and hm 
revered, in or(W to wcnib^ the God of dm 
who was sufa^t to tfeath; wtth r«l^;met\to^ other 
matters contained in his disd 0 iiimi> ^ h 
heard of tht^tt d>efore, and ./ did wH ifo# ttnd|i^d 
their meaning, he desired to’]mei^whemdmj[idem%^ 
learned things so extraordUmuy. In this book,” 
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answered Valverde, reaching out to him his breviary. 
The Inca opened it eagerly, and turning over the 
leaves, lifted it to his ear: '** TJus/’ says ht^ J‘ -is silent: 
it tells me nothingand threw it with dbdtun 4o the 
gcoirnd.' T6e enraged monk, running towe^ds his 
cDuntiymen, cried out, “ To amis, Christians, tp arms; 
the word of God. is insulted; avenge this probation 
on those impious dogsJ 

J Pizatro, who, during this, long conferoice, 
Mutkithe had with difficulty restrained his soldiers, eager 
?*""*“*■ to seize the rich spoils of .which they, had now 
so near a view, immediately gave the signal of assaults 
At, once the martial music struck up^ the canimn and 
muskets began to fire, the horse sallied out fiercely to 
the charge, the infantry rushed on sword in hand. TTie 
Peruvians, astonished at the suddenness of an attack 
which thSey did not expect, and dismayed With the 
destructive effect bf the fire-arms, and the irresistible 
impression of the cavalry, fled with universal' conster¬ 
nation on every side, without attempting either to 
annoy the enen^, or ’W defend themselves. Piiarro, at 
the head of his chosen band, advmiced directly towards 
the Inca; and though his nobles advanced around him 
with officious zeal, and fell in numbers at hk feel^ while 
they vied one witK another in sacrificing their own 
lives, that they might cover the sacred person of their 
sovereign, the Spaniards soon penetrated to the royal 
ikDduUa > ®hd PizarrOj seizing ,^e Inca by the arm, 
theiw*. dragged him to the ground, and carried him as 
a prisoner to his quarters.. The fate bf fte monarch 
increased the .precipitate flight of bis followers. The 
Spankrds pufsded theih towi^ every quarter, and 
with deliberate ahd umrelenting baiffiarity continued to 
slaughter wretched fugitive who never once offered 
to resist. The cam^<did hot Cease until the close of 
day. Above four mOtl^d Peruvians; were killed, 
•ksw^i^xvn.' 
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Not a single Spanj^ fell, nor was one iroaadefi but 
Pizano himself^ whose haztd was slightly, hurt v,by one 
of his own soldieri^ while sbrug^ling et^O^ly .to lay 
hold on the-litc&.f * 

The. plunder, of th« field lyaa rich beyond any Jdea. 
which thei^aoiards had yet formed concerning the 
wealth Peru, and they were so transported with the 
value of the acquisition, as well as the greatnraisoC their 
success, that they passed the night in the extravagant 
exultation natural* to indent adventurers on such an 
extraordinary change of fortune. 

Dejectiqo captivo monarch could hardly 

believe a calamity which he so little expected 
fo be real.'* But ]he soon felt all the misery of 
his fate, and the dejection into which he sunk was in 
proportion to the height of grandeur froa? which he had 
fallen. .Pizarro, afraid of losing all the advantages 
which he hoped to derive from the possession of such 
a prison^, laboured, to. console him with professions 
of kindness and respect, that, corresponded ill with his 
actions. By residing among the. Spaniards, .the Inca 
quickly discovered their rulii:^ passion, which, indeed 
they were nowbe solicitous to conceal, and by applying 
to l^t, made an attempt to recover his liber^. He 
offered as a ransom what astonished t^ Spa^ 
offtru. niards, even after all they now knew concern- 
. ing the opulence of his kingdom. The apart* 
ment in which he^iras confined n^ae twenty-two feet in 
leng& and sixteen':in .breadth; he undertook to fill it 
with yesseln of<g(dd as high as he could reach. Pixnrro 
closed eagerly with this, tegipling proposal, and. a line 
was drawn npon ftie wa^.pf die chambf?,, to n^k die 
Stipulated height to .wliiiclr .the treaspre was tp riaet. 

. 4i^ualpa, transported having, ph|ainn4^^ 
prpsfi^t pi llbeity, took measures instautly for 
fais^pm nf agreement, by ssin^^ing ^^Hseng^ra to 
Cuz(», ^ifoir and odier plac^,. adiere gold had been 

Sw Note bXXVUI. 
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amassed ia 'largest quantities^ €or adon^g the 
temples ofthe^ods, or the houses of tiie Inca, to bring 
what was necessary for completing his ransom directly 
to Caxamalqai Though Atahualpa was How in the cus¬ 
tody of.his enembs, y#t so much were t^e Peruyians 
accustomed to -respecf every imatidate is^u^ % thdr 
sovereign, that his orders wre f^cuted with the great¬ 
est alacrity. Sootiied witil hopes of 'necoveriitg his li¬ 
berty by this means, the subjects of the In!(» were alraid 
of endang^ing his life by forming aHy other Scheme for 
his relief; and though the force of the empire was still 
entire, no preparations were made, and po army assem¬ 
bled to avenge their own wrongs or those of their, 
monarch.'* The Spaniards ronained in Caxamalca 
The8p«‘ tranquil and unmolested. Sn^dl detachm^te 
different’** their number marched into remote provinces 
pnreincej. of the empire, and, instead of meeting with any 
opposition,-were every where received with marks of the 
most submissive respect.” 

Inco'nsiderable as those parties were, and de- 
° sirous as Pizarro might be to obtain some know- 
yfore^' of the interior state of the country, he could 

DwmSer ventured upon any diminution of his 

. ipain body, if he had not about this time re¬ 
ceived- an account of Almagro’s having landed at Si 
Michael with such a reinforcement as would almost 
dou^e the pumber of his followprs.* The arrival pf 
this long-eipected succoqr was no^ more agreeable to 
the Spaniards than alarmii^ to ^Inca. He saw the 
pow^ of ^is enennes iacstxtiae ^ and as.^e knew neither 
tlto source whence they derived thmr supplies,, nor the 
means- which they were coiryeyed to P^Bru, Jbe could 
not fafr^see to what a hmght the inundarion that poured 
' in upon his dominiops might rise. Wluledis- 
quieted with such ap^ehensions, he learned that 
Attth. soioe ^pamards, in their way to Cunco, bad 

* Xerai) 905. *' Sm Note LXXIX. 

' Xeiez, 904. Henen, dec. 5. Kb. iii. c. 1> t. 
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visited his brother'flMsesr in the place where he kept 
him confined, and that' the captive prince had repre¬ 
sented to them the jnstice of his own cause, and as an 
inducement to espouse it, had promised them a quantity 
of treasure greatly b^ond that which AtahuaJpa had 
engaged to pay fiarids rai»om. If the Spaniards should 
listen to thk proposal, Atahu^pa perceived his own 
destruction to:be inevitable; and suspecting that their 
insatiable thirst for gold would tempt them to .lend 
a favourable ear to it, he determined to sacrifice his 
brother s life, that he might save his own; and his 
orders for this purpose were executed like dl his other 
commands, with scrupulous punctuality.* 

The spatii- Meanwhile, Indians daily arrived at Caxa- 
Mdj m^e malcafrom diffeYent parts of the kingdom, load- 
of toe ed with treasure. A great part of the stipulated 
quantity was now amassed, and Atahualpa as¬ 
sured the Spaniards that the only thing which prevented 
the whole from being brought in, was the remoteness of 
the provinces where it was deposited. But such 
piles of gold presented continually to the view of needy 
soldiers, bad so inflamed their avarice, that it was impos¬ 
sible any longer to restrain their impatience to obtain 
possession of this rich booty. Orders were given for 
melting dowft the whole, except some pieces of curious 
fabric, reserved as a present 'for the emperor. After 
setting apart the fifth due to the crown, and a hnndred 
thousand pesos as n donative to the soldiers which ar¬ 
rived with .^ImagTO, thare remuned one million five 
hundred and dkenty-eight thousand five hundred pesos 
JoIj *5 Piwnro «nd his followers. The festival 6f 
St. James, ihe.patron saiiit of Spain, was tike 
day ffiiosen for fhe partition of this ehormotis sum, and 
the naamier of conjuring it strohgply flunks the strifli^ 
aUiaiuie offanaticisifl tritii twaric^, wMeb I have more 
than once had occasifm to point out Haa striki^ feature 

f Zuaie, lib. 8. «.<>. GoMra Wit c. 115. Henan, dec. 5. lib. IS. c. t. 
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in Ihe chai:^er of the conquerors' of the New World. 
Though assembled to divide tho spoils of an iimocent 
people, procured by de^, extortion, and cmelly, the 
transaction begad with a solemn invocation of the name 
of God,'’ ds if they could have expected the .gnidance of 
Heaven ia distributing th<Me w£^s of idiqliity. In this 
division,, above eight thousand pesos, at that tune not 
inferior in effective value to as many pounds sterling in 
the present centiiiy, fell to the share of each horseman, 
and half that sum to each foot-soldier. Pizarro him¬ 
self and his officers, received dividends in proportion 
to the dignity of their rank. 

m efloct There is no example in history of such a 
*' sudden acquisition of wealth by mUitmy ser¬ 
vice, nor was ever a sum so great divided among so small 
a number of soldiers. Many of them having received a 
recompense for their services fai*beyond their most san¬ 
guine hopes, were so impatient to retire from fatigue and 
danger, in order to spend the remainder of their days'in 
thftij- native country in ease and opulence, that they de¬ 
manded their discharge with clamorous importunity. 
Pizarro, sensible that from such men he could expect 
neither enterprise in action, nor fortitude in suffering, 
and persuaded that wherever they went the display 
of their riches would allure adventuresf^less opulent, 
but more hardy, to his standard, granted their suit 
without reluctance, and permitted above sixty of them 
to accompany his brother Ferdinand, whom he sent to 
Spain with an account of his succesk, and the present 
destined for the emperor,* 

The iiKja The Spamards having.divided aiwMig them 
hi* lihetijr treasure amassed for the Inca's ransom^ he 
in vein, insisted with them to fulfil their promise of 

s^ng-hiin at liberty. But nothing was farther from 
Pizarro’s thoughts.- During his long, service in the 

Hetnn, dec. 5. Sh. ifi. «i-3. 

Ilcfteie, dec. 5. Hb. iii e. «. Vege, p. S. lib'l. c. 38. 
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New World, he had'imbibed those ideas and maxims 
of his felloW'Soldiets, which led them to consider its 
inhabitants as an inferior race, neither worthy of the 
name, nor entitled to the rights, of men. In his com¬ 
pact with Atahualpa, he had no other object than to 
amuse his cnptive with such a prospect of recovering 
his liberty, as might induce him to lend all the aid of 
his authority towards collecting the wealth of his king¬ 
dom. Having now accomplished this, he no longer 
regarded his plighted faith; and at the very time When 
the credulous prince hoped to be replaced on his throne, 
he had secretly resolved to bereave him of life'. Many 
circumstances seem to have concurred in prompting 
him to this action, the most criminal and atrocious 
that stains the Spanish name, amidst all the deeds of- 
violence committed in carrying on the conquests of 
the New World. 

Heind Though PizatTO had seized the Inca, in 
lliardfmu Cortcs’s conduct towards the 

tiially jca< Mexican monarch, he did not possess talents 
for carrying on the stune artful plan of policy. 
Destitute of the temper and address requisite for’ 
gaining the • confidence of his prisoner, he never 
reaped all the advantages which might have been 
derived from being master of his person and autho¬ 
rity. Atahualpa was, indeed, a prince of greater 
abilities and discernment than Montezuma, and 
seems to have penetrated more thoroughly into the 
character and inti^tions pf the Spaniai^s. Mutual 
suspicion and distrust accordingly took place be¬ 
tween them; The strict attention with-which it was 
necessary to guard a captive of such importance, 
greatly increased the &tigue of military duty. The 
utility keeping lum appeared inconsiderable j and 
Pizarro felt him as an encumbrance, from whi^ he 
wishec^to be delivered.'* 

Hencra, dec. 5. lib. iii. b. 4. 
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Aimkiro -Almagro Riid bis foUo^rs had made a de- 
todhn inand oftm equal shat%inIbe Inca’s ransom; 
«emud aqd though PiZOTb had bestowed upon the 
*"* *^‘' '^jTvate men the large gratuity whidii I have 
Biditio^, and endeavoured to aoot|a leader 
by>|»esehts of great value, they still c^^^^ued dis¬ 
satisfied,' They were apprehensive, that long as 
Atebualpa remahjod a prisoner, PizairoV aoldiers 
would apply whatever treasure should; he acquired, 
to make up what was wanting of the quantity sti¬ 
pulated for his ■^ransom, and under tiiat pretext 
exclude them from any part of it. insisted 

eagerly on putting the Inca to death,-tfet ^1 the 
adventurers in Peru might thereafter be on an equal 
footing;* 

Pkarro hims#f began to be alarmed with 
d^Jced R- ^'^ccounts of forces assembling in the remote 
«rro«o provinces of the empire, and suspected Ata- 
coDKM, having issued orders for that pur¬ 

pose, These fears and suspicions were artfully 
increased by Philippillo, one of the Indians, whom 
Pizarro had carried off from .Tumbez in the year 
1527, and^t-whom he employed as an interpreter. 
The function which he performed admitting this 
man to fiimiliar intercourse with the captive mo¬ 
narch, he presumed, notwithstanding the meanness 
of his birth, to raise his afffections to a Coya, or de¬ 
scendant of the Sun, one of Atahualpa’s wives; and 
seeing no prospect of gratifying tiiat passion during 
the life of the monarch, he endeavoured to fill the 
ears of the Spaniards with such accounts of the Inca’s 
secret designs and preparations, as might awaken 
their jealonsy,‘and incite ^em to cut him off. * 

While Almagro and his felloweis openly demanded 
the Kfe of the Inca, and Philippilki laboured to ruin 
him by Ppvate machinatious, that unhappy prince 

' Zante, lib. fi. o. T. Vega, p. S. lib. 5. c. 7, Henera, dec. 5. lib. Hi. c. 4. 
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inadvertently contributed *to hasten his fete. 
During his confinement he had atfeched himseif 
with peculiar affection to'l^erdliiaad Piiatrro and 
I^ernando 'Soto; who, as they were persons of birth 
and edut^oa superior to the rough adrenturen 
with whoior^ey served, were accustomed to behave 
with more' decency and attention to the captive 
monarch. - Soothed with this' respect from persons 
of such hig^ rank, he delighted in their society. 
Bat in the presence of the governor he was always 
uneasy and overawed. .This dread soon came to be 
mingled witi^ contempt. ‘Among all the European 
arts, what he admired most was that of reading and 
writing; and he long deliberated with himself, whe¬ 
ther he should regard it as a natural or acquired 
talent. In order to deternune this, he desired one 
of the soldiers, who guarded him, to write the name 
of God on the nail of his thumb. This he shewed 
successively to several Spaniards, asking its mean¬ 
ing; and to his amazement, they ell, without hesita¬ 
tion, returned the same answer. At length Pfearro 
entered; and, on presenting it to him, he blushed, 
and with some confusion was obliged' to acknow¬ 
ledge his ignorance. From that moment Atahualpa 
considered him as a mean per^n, less instructed 
than his own soldiers; and he had not address 
eimugh to conceal the sentiments with which this 
discovery inspired him. To be the object of a 
barbaiian’s scorn, not only mortified the pride of 
Pizarro, but excited such resentment in his breast, 
as added force to aU the other considerations which 
prompted him to put the Inca to death."* 

... But in order to ^ve some colour of justice 
to this violent action, and that he hknaelf 
might be exempted firom standing singly responsible 
for the TOmmission of it, Pizarro resolvOd .to Uy the 

' Heuera, dec. 5. Kb. iii. c. 4. Vega, p. It. Kb. L d^SS. 
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Irica with all the formalities observed in the criminal 
courts of Spain. Pizarro Mmself, Md Almagro, 
with two* assistsmts,. Were {^i^inted jud|M/with 
full Jo wquit or to condemn-; an Isfttomej- 
genml W^ named to carry on the 'pr<^|bcution in 
the king’s nmne; CQ]|}hsellors :were eho^^J^asmst; 
the prisoner in his defence,; and or^ 

dained to record i&e firoceedings of'Chti^5ijE^re 
this strange triblW^^ a chmge was 
more amazing. It cojas'i^ted of va^i^^arh^^?; 
that Atahualpa,4hough a bastard, hadf i^spo^'e^d' 
the rightful owner of theTthrone, an%W!^tped ihe 
regal power; that he hadjfm^t Ms broth^^djUiwfdl 
sovereign to death; that" he was an idoMi^, ‘and; 
■bad not only permitted, btit commanded the o^feiang 
of human sacrifices; :that he had a great numher of 
concubines; that since Ms' imprisonment be had 
wasted and embezzled the royal treasures; which 
now belonged of right to the conquerors ; that he 
had incited Ms subjects to take arms against the 
Spatiiards. On these heads of accusation, some nf 
which are so ludicrous, others so absurd, that the 
effrotitery oi^Pizarro, in making them the foundation 
of a serious procedure, is not less surprising than 
his injustice, did tMs strange court gd pn to try the 
soydteigii ofra great empire; over whom it. had no 
jurisdiction. -Witii resp^jt to each of the articles, 
witnesses were examined; but as' drey delivered 
titbij: Widence m their n^ve tongue; PMlippiUo had 
it in Ms powe? *o giv'e'?^!^r w'ords ’ Whatever turn 
best suited Ms maleyolent intentions. ^ To judges 
pr^etermined in thelrrQpmion,' evidence api^/, 
peared suil^ient. The^.^pnmpunced Atahu^^ 
He ^ condemnedto be bprid alhre. 

4eaawA. friar Valverde prj^tidhd^e antitocity pf 
Ms sacred function to confirm tiiis sentence, and by 
his signatiife warranted it to be. just;^' Asto^iahed 
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at his fale, Atahualpa endeavoured to avert it by 
tears, by promises, and by entreaties, that he might 
be sent to Spain, where a monarch would* be the 
arbiter of his lot. But pity never toudied the un¬ 
feeling heart of Pizarro. He ordered him to be led 
instantly ^execution; and,-what adched to the bit- 
last moments, the same monk who 
had lifted his doom, dfered to console, and 
atte^ipted Id convert him. The^most powerful ar- 
gum^t ValV^de employed to prevail with him to 
emlnrace the Christian faith, was a promise of miti¬ 
gation in punishment The dread of a cruel 
death extend from the trembling victim a desire 
of remidng baptism. The ceremony was performed; 
And KBtr ah^ Atahualpa, instead of being burnt, was 
strangled at the stake.” 

SeTerai Happily for the credit of the Spanish na- 
protert"** tion, even among the profligate adventures 
againit it. it fQjtlj tQ conquer and desolate 
the New World, there were persons who retained 
some tincture of the Castilian generosity and honour. 
Though, before the trial of Atahualpa, Ferdinand 
Pizarro had set out for Spain, and Soto was sent on 
a separate command at a distance from Caxamalca, 
this odious transaction was not carried on without 
censure and opposition. Several officers, and among 
those some of the greatest reputetion and most re¬ 
spectable ffimilies in the service, not only remon¬ 
strated, but protested against this measure of their 
general, as disgraceful to their country, as repugnant 
to every maxim of equity, as a vioktion of public 
faith, and a usurpation of jurisdiction over an inde- 
pe^ent monarch, to which they had im title. But 
<their laudable endeavours^ere vain. Numbers, and 
the opinion of such as held every thing to be lawful 

- Zuate, lib. ii. e. 7. Xerez, p. !33. Veg», p. li, lib. i. c, 36, ST. Oonun 
Hht. c. 117. Henera, Sec, 3. Bb. ili. c. 4. ’t> 
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li^ich they deemed advantageous, prevailed. His- 
feMry,.Jioweyer«. z^evda eren the uiuiuccessful exer- 
tidns. appl^j apd the Spanish 

the valour'rf their 
®®®*I»c»ous timn its humatuty, have 
n^^dM,|,r«serve the nam^sof thosewho made 
lainWble efibrt V save tlieir couht^from the 
M^myefehi^mg-nerpetrated such 9. 

invited 

Terame^ sc^^^vvith the ensigns of^ royalty 

S^pSr » man without exp«i^ 

a. , ““gfd: preye a maie passive iaMrutnent in 
b» bands than an ambitioua monarch, ^ho had been 
acetastoined to independent^ command. The people 
of Cuxoov ^ndrthe adjacent country, acknowledged 
Manco Capac, a brother of Hnascar, as Inca.p Put 
neither possessed the authority which belonged to 
a ^vereign of Peru. The violent convulsions into 
wb^ the empire had been thrown, first by the civil 
toWf .lmtoreen the two brothers, and then by the in- 
Spanns, had-not only deranged the 
OrOfWftoe Peruvian government, but almost dis- 
tol««dJt8|rame. When they beheld.their monarch 
active in the poorer of strangers, ptd at last suf- 
Wl^an. Ignominious death, the p^a in-severta 

fi™® firoitt every 

restitoil'm law and deomcy, broke out into 
xjMtlfcentious excesses.'’ So many, deseendantoS 
twlSun, alter bmng tresited with the utanSst indir* 
Wto* ^. been oit off I# Atadmdpa, toatmfi* only 
i^, the state diminished wito-toeS 
PiPTO W, ato ^.tb^bccostoa^^ reverence fcir tha t s#?f 
sWtthiy_ doerfit^dij,i,t|n-. consequrteea.^-, 
W^^ato^lhin^, ambitiomiritt iB dffFetomi peks 
rftha empire aspired to inda^nt autooritjv and 

» Xe«».*-*S5. Herr«a,d*c,5.Ub.iii.c 5. 

^Ve,.. p.iviiai.. cr. , 4^ 5. r,b; jj.c%. 
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usurped jurisdiction to which diey had no title. 
The general who commanded for Atahuaipa iaQnito} 
seized tbh brother ahU diiidren of hii^master, pat 
them to a cruel deaths and disclaimihg^^y eon'» 
nexiott with either Inc^, endeavoured taaflttndish< a 
separate ]i%igdDm for hiaaself.' 

Uroi Spaniards, wth pleasure, behdd the 
ad«t!^ i^wdi'of discord diffusing i^lf, and the vigour 
bf^gdvernment relainng atTiaigr^ jPeravimw; 
I1|^ considered those disorders as of a 

stE^ hastening towards its dissolu#cm. Pizantt^no 
longer hesil^d to advaifoe towards Guzco, and he 
had receiveir such considerable reinforcements, tlmt 
he could venture, with litde danger, to pmietrate so 
far into the interior part of the couiitBy.i' The ac* 
count of the wealth acquired at Gaxamaica operated 
as he had foreseen. No sooner did his brother Fer¬ 
dinand, with the officers and soldiers to whom he had 
given their discharge after the partition of the laea^s 
ransom, arrive at Panama, and display their nches in 
the view of their astonished countrymen, t^ fome 
spread the account with such exaggeratioir^^dough 
all the Spanish settlements on the Soidh sea, 
the governors of Guatimala, Pananm, and Nioan^poUi 
could hvdly restrain the people under ttu^ jur^dfo^ 
tion, ffrom abandoning their possessionsjiiuid ertlwd* 
ing to that inexhaustible source of wealth which 
seemed) to be opened in Peru.'* In spite of every 
check mid regulation^ such numbers resorted ffiidiep, 
thatPizmrra began his march at thread of fivehun* 
dred men, after leaving a considerable gmrison ia 

Michael, underliecoJxunanddfBenalcazar. The 
Aii^viana had assemlded some largpe bol^s of troc^ 
to oppose his prt^i^BS. Several) fierce mtcoutfllhli 
hi^pened. But th^ tennkiated like all the actons 

' Ziirale, lib. il. c. 8. Veg^ p. 11. lib. S. c. 3, 4. 

Goman Hhi, c. 1S5. Vega, p. 11. lib. ii. c. 1. dec-5. lib. iii. c. .5. 
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in America; a few Spaniards were killed or wounded; 
the natives were put to flight with incredible slaugh¬ 
ter. At l^gth Pkarro forced his^way to Cuzco, and 
took ^uj^ possession of that i6apital. The riches 
found thfere, eveh afteir all that the natives' had car¬ 
ried off and concealed, either from k superstitious 
veneration for the ornaments of their temples, or out 
of hatred to their rapacious conquerors, exceed in 
value what had been receiyed as Atahualpa’s ransom. 
But as the Spaniards wfere now accustomed to the 
wealth of the country, and it came to be parcelled 
out among a great numbef of adventurers, this divi¬ 
dend did not excite the same surprisd; either from 
novelty, or the largeness of the sum that fell to the 
share of each individual.* 

During the march to.Cuzco, that son of Atahualpa 
whom Pizarro treated as Inca, died; and as the Spa¬ 
niards substituted no person in his place, the title of 
Manco Capac seems to htive been universally re¬ 
cognised." 

Quito con- While his fellow-soldiers were thus em- 
ployed, Benalcazar, pvernor of St. Michad, 
an able and enterprising officer, was ashamed 
of remaining inactive, and impatient to have his 
name distinguished among the discoverers and con¬ 
querors of ^ New World. The seasonable arrival. 
of a fresh body of recruits from Psmama and Nica¬ 
ragua, put it in his‘power to gratify this passion. 
Leaving a sufficient Force to protect the infant settle¬ 
ment intrusted tb his care, he placed himself at the 
head of the rest and set out to attempt the reduction 
of Quito, where, according, to the report of the na¬ 
tives, Atahualpa had Idt the greatest part of his trea¬ 
sure. Notwithstanding the dist^ce of that city from 
St.Michael, the difficulty of marching througha moun¬ 
tainous country covered with woods, and the frequent 


‘ Sec Note, LXXX. ■ Herrera, dec. 5. lib. v. c. S. 
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and fierce attacks of the best troops in Peru, com- 
manded by a skilful leader, the valour, good conduct, 
and perseverance of Benalcazar surmounted every 
obstacle, and he entered Quito with his victorious 
troops. But they met with a cruel mortification 
there. The natives, now acquainted to their sorrow 
with the predominant passion of their invaders, and 
knowing how to disappoint it, had carried otf all those 
treasures, the prospect of which had prompted them 
to undertake this arduous expedition, and had sup- 
j)orted them under all the dangers and hardships 
wherew'ith they had to struggle in carrying it on." 
AWarnrio’s Benalcazar was not the only Spanish leader 
cipediuoii. attacked the kingdom of Quito. The 
fame of its riches attracted a more powerful enemy. 
Pedro dc Alvarado, who had distinguished himself so 
eminently in the conquest of Mexico, having obtained 
the government of Guatimala as a recompense for his 
valour, soon became disgusted with a life of uniform 
tranquillity, and longed to he again engaged in the 
bustle of military service. The glcry and wealth ac¬ 
quired by the conciucrors of Peru heightened this pas¬ 
sion, and gave it a determined direction. Believing, 
or pretending to believe, that the kingdom of Quito 
did not lie within the limits of the province allotted 
to Pizarro, he resolved to invade it. The high re¬ 
putation of the commander allured volunteer.s from 
every quarter. He embarked with five hundred men, 
of whom above two hundred were of such distinction 
as to serve on horseback. He landed at Puerto Viejo, 
and without sufficient knowledge of the country, or 
proper guides to conduct him, attempted to march 
directly to Quito, by following the course of the river 
Guayquil, and crossing the ridge of the Andes to¬ 
wards its head. But in this route, one of the most 

•ZaiJt*. lib. ii.c. y. Vi-ga.p. 11. Ill), ii.e. 9. IKrrer*, dec. .S. lib. i». c. 11, 1*. 
lib. V. t. 2, 3. lib. vi. c. 3. 
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impracticable in all America, his troops endured 
such' fatigue in forcing their way through forests and 
marshes on the low grounds, and suffered so much 
from excessive cold when they began to ascend the 
mountains, that before they reached the plain of 
Quito, a fifth part of the men and half their horses 
died, and the rest were so much dispirited and worn 
out, as to be almost unfit for service.* There they 
met with a body not of Indians but of Spaniards, 
drawn in hostile array against them. Pizarro having 
received an account of Alvarado’s armament, had de¬ 
tached Almagro with some troops to oppose this 
formidable invader of his jurisdiction; and these were 
joined by Benalcazar and his victorious party. Al¬ 
varado, though surprised at the sight of enemies 
whom he did not expect, advanced boldly to the 
charge.' But, by the interposition of some moderate 
men in each party, an amicable Accommodation took 
place; and the fatal period, when Spaniards sus¬ 
pended their conquests to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of their countrymen, was postponed a few 
years. Alvarado engaged to return to his govern¬ 
ment, upon Almagro’s paying him a hundred thou¬ 
sand pesos to defray the expense of his armament. 
Most of the followers remained in the country; 
and an expedition, which threatened Pizarro and 
his colony with ruin, contributed to augment its 
strength.^ 

1634. By this' time Ferdinand Pizarro had landed 
coSred IQ Spain. The immense quantities of gold and 
Sn/Ainm- which he impofted,* filled the kingdom 
,gro- with no less astonishment than they had ex¬ 
cited in Panama and the adjacent provinces. Pi¬ 
zarro was received by the emperor with the attention 

» See Note LXXXI. 

T Zarate, lib. ii» c. 10 ^ 13 . Vega, p. 11 . iib. ii. c. 1, 2. 9, &c. Gomara Hiat. 
c. 126. &c. lUioesal Hist. Guatimal. lib. iii. c. 6. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. \i. c. 1, 
«.T,8. » See Note LXXXU. 
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due to the bearer of a present so rich, as to exceed 
any idea which the Spaniards liad formed concerning 
the value of their acquisitions in America, even after 
they had been ten years masters of Mexico. In re¬ 
compense of his brother's services, his authority 
was confirmed with new powers and privileges, and 
the addition of seventy leagues, extending along the 
coast, to the southward of the territory granted in 
his former patent. Alniagro received the honours 
which he had so long desired. The title of adelaii- 
tado, or governor, was conferred upon him, with 
jurisdiction over two hundred leagues of country, 
stretching beyond the southern limits of the province 
allotted to Pizarro. Ferdinand himself did not go 
unrewarded. He was admitted into the military or¬ 
der of St. Jago, a distinction always acceptable to a 
Spanish gentleman, and soon set out on his return to 
Peru, accompanied by many j)ersons of higher rank 
than had yet served in that country.* 

Beginning Somc accouiit of lus negotiations reached 
Peru before he arrived there himself. Alma- 
fweeii Pi- sooiier learned that he had obtained 

Aimagro. the Toyal grant of an independent govern¬ 
ment, than pretending that Cuzco, the imperial.resi¬ 
dence of the Incas, lay within its boundaries, he at¬ 
tempted to render himself master of that important 
station. Juan and Gonzalez Pizarro prepared to op¬ 
pose him. Each of the contending parties was sup¬ 
ported by powerful adherents, and the dispute was 
on the point of being terminated by the sword, when 
Francis Pizarro arrived in the capital. The recon¬ 
ciliation between him and Aimagro had never been 
cordial. The treachery of Pizarro in engrossing to 
himself all the honours and emoluments, which ought 
to have been divided with his associate, was always 
present in both their thoughts. The former, con- 

*ZArat<*. lib. iii. c. Vega» p. It. )ib. ii c. 19. llfrrera, <lec. 5. )ib. vi.C. 15. 
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scious of his own perfidy, did not expect forgiveness; 
the latter, feeling that he had been deceived, was im¬ 
patient to be avenged; and though avarice and am¬ 
bition had induced them not only to dissemble their 
sentiments, but even to act in concert while in pur¬ 
suit of wealth and power, no sooner did they obtain 
possession of these, than the same passions which 
had formed this temporary union, gave rise to jea¬ 
lousy and discord. To each of them was attached a 
small band of interested dependants, who, with the 
malicious art peculiar to such men, heightened their 
suspicions, and magnified every appearance of offence. 
But with all those seeds of enmity in their minds, and 
thus assiduously cherished, each was so thoroughly 
acquainted with the abilities and courage of his rival, 
that they equally dreaded the consequences of an 
open rupture. The fortunate arrival of Pizarro at 
Cuzco, and the address mingled with firmness which 
he manifested in his expostulations with Almagro 
and his partisans, averted that evil for the present. 
A new reconciliation took place; the chief article of 
which was, that Almagro should attempt the con¬ 
quest of Chili ; and if he did not find in that province 
an establishment adequate to his merit and expec¬ 
tations, Pizarro, by way of indemnification, should 

yield up to him a part of Peru. This new 

June 12. ^ ^ , 

agreement, though confirmed with the same 
sacred solemnities as their first contract, was ob¬ 
served with as little fidelity.*’ 

Eeguia- Soon after he concluded this important trans- 
tioMof action, Pizarro marched back to the countries 

Pizarro. ' . , . 

on the sea-coast; and as he now enjoyed an in¬ 
terval of tranquillity undisturbed by any enemy, either 
Spanish or Indian," he applied himself with that perse¬ 
vering ardour, which distinguishes his character, to in- 


Zarate, lib. ii. c. 13. Vega, p. 11, lib. ii. c. 19. Benzo, lib. iii. c. 6. Her^ 
■era, dec. 5. lib. viL c. 8. 
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troduce a form of regular government into the extensive 
provinces subject to his authority. Though ill quali¬ 
fied by his education to enter into any disquisition con¬ 
cerning the principles of civil policy, and little accus¬ 
tomed by his former habits of life to attend to its 
arrangements, his natural sagacity supplied the want 
both of .science and experience. He distributed the 
country into various districts; he appointed proper ma- 
giistrates to preside in each; and established regula¬ 
tions concerning the administration of justice, the col¬ 
lection of the royal revenue, the working of the mines, 
and the treatment of the Indians, extremely simple, but 
well calculated to promote the public prosperity. But, 
though, for the pre.sent, he adapted his plan to the in¬ 
fant state of his colony, his aspiring mind looked for- 
Fonnda- Ward to its future grandeur. He considered 
ti.mof himself as laying the foundation of a great em- 
pire, and deliberated long, and with much soli¬ 
citude, in what place he should fix the seat of govern¬ 
ment. Cuzco, the impt rial city of the Incas, was si¬ 
tuated in a corner of the empire, above four hundred 
miles from the sea, and much farther from Quito, a 
province of whose value he had formed a high idea. 
No other settlement of the Peruvians was so consider¬ 
able as to merit the name of a town, or to allure the Spa¬ 
niards to fix their residence in it. But in marching 
through the country, Pizarro had been sti ack with the 
beauty and fertility of the valley of Rimac, one of the 
most extensive and best cultivated in Peru. There, on 
the banks of a smalt river, of the same name with the 
vale which it w'aters and enriches, at the distance of six 
miles from Callao, the most commodious harbour in the 
Pacific ocean, he founded a city which he destined to 
1535 capital of his government. He gave it 

the name of Ciudad de los Reyes, either from 
the circumstance of having laid the first stone, 
at that season when the church celebrates the festival 
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of the Three Kings, or, as is more probable, in honour 
of Juana and Charles, the joint sovereigns of Castile. 
This name it still retains among the Spaniards in all 
legal and formal deeds; but it is better known to fo¬ 
reigners by that of Lima, a corruption of the ancient 
appellation of the valley in which it is situated. Un¬ 
der his inspection, the buildings advanced with such 
rapidity, that it soon assumed the form of a city, which, 
by a magnificent palace that he erected for himself, and 
by the stately houses built by several of his officers, 
gave, even in its infancy, some indication of its subse¬ 
quent grandeur.' 

Airaagro consequencc of what had been agreed 

ci'm ” Pizarro, Almagro began his march towards 
Chili; and as he possessed in an eminent degree 
the virtues most admired by soldiers, boundless libera¬ 
lity and fearless courage, his standard was followed by 
five hundred and seventy men, the greatest body of 
Europeans that had hitherto been assembled in Peru. 
From impatience to finish the expedition, or from that 
contempt of hardship and danger acquired by all the 
Spaniards who had served long in America, Airaagro, 
instead of advancing along the level country on the 
coast, chose to march across the mountains by a route 
that was shorter indeed, but almost impracticable. In 
this attempt his troops were exposed to every calamity 
which men can suffer, from fatigue, from famine, and 
from the rigour of the climate in those elevated regions 
of the torrid zone, where the degree of cold is hardly 
inferior to what is felt within the' polar circle. Many 
of them perished; and the survivors, when they de¬ 
scended into the fertile plains of Chili, had new diffi¬ 
culties to encounter. They found there a race of men 
,very different from the people of Peru, intrepid, hardy, 
independent, and in their bodily constitution, as well as 


« Herrera, dec. 5. lib. vi. c. 12. lib. vii. c. 1$. Caluucbo, Coronica, lib. i. c 37. 
Baroeuvo, Lima fuodata, ii. 291. 
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vigour of spirit, nearly resembling the warlike tribes in 
North America. Though filled with wonder at the first 
appearance of the Spaniards, and still more astonished 
at the operations of their cavalry, and the ctl’ects of 
their fire-arms, the Chilese soon recovered so far from 
their surprise, as not only to defend themselves with 
obstinacy, but to attack their new enemies with more 
determined fierceness than any American nation had 
hitherto discovered. The Spaniards, however, conti¬ 
nued to penetrate into the country, and collected some 
considerable quantities of gold; but were so far from 
thinking of making any settlement amidst .such formi¬ 
dable neighbours, that, in spite of all the experience 
and valour of their leader, the final issue of the expedi¬ 
tion still remained extremely dubious, when they were 
recalled from it by an unexpected revolution at Peru.'* 
The causes of this important event I .shall endeavour to 
.trace to their source. 

Aniiisiir. So mauy adventurers had flocked to Peru 
tiic I*""!- from every Spanish colony in America, and all 
Tians. higli expectations of accumulating 

independent fortunes at once, that, to men possessed 
with notions so extravagant, any mention of acquiring 
wealth gradually, and by schemes of patient industry, 
would have been not only a disappointment, but an in¬ 
sult. In order to find occupation for men who could 
not with safety be allowed to remain inactive, Pizarro 
encouraged some of the most distinguished officers who 
had lately joined him, to invade different provinces of 
the empire, which the Spaniards had not hitherto vi¬ 
sited. Several large bodies were formed for this pur¬ 
pose; and about the time that Almagro »et out for Chili, 
they marched into remote districts of the country. 
No sooner did Manco Capac, the Inca, observe 
the inconsiderate security of the Spaniards in 

Zarate, lib. iii. c. 1. Gumara Hist. c. 1.3t. Vega, p. 2. lib. ii. c. 20. Ovale 
Hist, dc Chile, lib. iv. c. IS, &c. Herrera, dec. .S. lib. vi. c. 9. lib. ». c. l.&c. 
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thus dispersing their troops, and that only a handful of 
soldiers remained in Cuzco, under Juan and Gonzalez 
Pizarro, than he thought that the happy period was at 
length come for vindicating his own rights, for avenging 
the wrongs of his country, and extirpating its oppres¬ 
sors. Though strictly watched by the Spaniards, who 
allowed him to reside in the palace of his ancestors at 
Cuzco, he found means of communicating his scheme 
to the persons who were to be intrusted with the exe¬ 
cution of it. Among people accustomed to revere their 
sovereign as a divinity, every hint of his will carries the 
authority of a command; and they themselves were now 
convinced, by the daily increase in the number of their 
invaders, that tlie fond hopes which they had long en¬ 
tertained of their voluntary departure were altogether 
vain. All perceived that a vigorous effort of the wliole 
nation was requisite to expel them, and the preparations 
for it were carried on with the secrecy and silence pe¬ 
culiar to Americans. 


And pro- After sonic unsuccessful attempts of the Inca 
make his escape, Ferdinand Pizarro happen¬ 
ing to arrive at that time in Cuzco, he obtained 
permission from him to attend a great festival which 
was to be celebrated a few leagues from the ca¬ 
pital. Under pretext of that solemnity, the great men 
of the empiie were assembled. As soon as the Inca 
joined them, the standard of war was erected; and in a 
short time all the fighting men from the confines of 
Quito to tlie frontier of Chili were in arms. Many 
Spaniards, living securely on tlxe settlements allotted 
them, were massacred. Several detachments, as they 
marched carelessly through a country which seemed to 
be tamely submissive to their dominion, were cut off to 
a man. An army amounting (if we may believe the 
Spanish writers) to two hundred thousand men, attacked 
Cuzco, which the three brothers endeavoured to defend 
with only one hundred and seventy Spaniards. An- 
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other formidable body invested Lima, and kept the 
governor closely shut up. There was no longer any 
communication between the two cities; the numerous 
forces of the Peruvians spreading over the country, 
intercepted every messenger; and as the parties in 
Cuzco and Lima were equally unacquainted with the 
fate of their countrymen, eacli boded the worst concern¬ 
ing the other, and imagined that they themselves were 
the only persons who had survived the general extinc¬ 
tion of the Spanish name in Peru.*' 

Siege of It was at Cuzco, where the Inca commanded 

Cuzco. person, that the Peruvians made their chief 

effort. During nine months they carried on the siege 
with incessant ardour, and in various forms; and though 
they displayed not the same undaunted ferocity as the 
Mexican warriors, they conducted some of their opera¬ 
tions in a manner which discovered greater sagacity, 
and a genius more susceptible of improvement in the mi¬ 
litary art. They not only observed the advantages which 
the Spaniards derived from their discipline and their 
weapons, but they endeavoured to imitate the former, 
and turned the latter against them. They armed a con¬ 
siderable body of their bravest warriors with the swords, 
the spears, and bucklers, which they had taken from 
the Spanish soldiers whom they had cut off in different 
parts of the country. These they endeavoured to mar¬ 
shal in that regular compact order, to which experience 
had taught them that the Spaniards were indebted for 
their irresistible force in action. Some appeared in the 
field with Spanish muskets, and had acquired skill and 
resolution enough to use them. A few of the boldest, 
among whom was the Inca himself, were mounted on 
the horses which they had taken, and advanced briskly 
to the charge like Spanish cavaliers, with their lanc^ 
in the rest. It was more by their numbers, however. 


• V'ega, p. Jl. lib. ii. t. 28. Zarate, lib, iii. c. 3. Cicca dc Leon, c. B2. Ga¬ 
mut Hist. c. 135. Herrera, dec. 5. lib. »iii. c. 5. 
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than by those imperfect essays to imitate European arts 
and to employ European arms, that the Peruvians an¬ 
noyed the Spaniards.^ In spite of the valour, heightened 
by despair, with which the three brothers defended 
Cuzco, Manco Capac recovered possession of one half 
of his capital ; and in their various efforts to drive him 
out of it, the Spaniards lost Juan Pizarro, the best be¬ 
loved of all the brothers, together with some other 
persons of note. Worn out with the fatigue of inces¬ 
sant dufc distressed with want of provisions, and dc- 
spairin^of being able any longer to resist an enemy 
whose numbers daily increased, the soldiers became im¬ 
patient to abandon Cuzco, in hopes either of joining 
their countrymen, if any of them yet survived, or of forc¬ 
ing their way to the sea, and finding some means of 
escaping from a country which had been so fatal to the 
Spanish name." While they were brooding over those 
desponding thoughts, which their officers laboured in 
vain to dispel, Almagro appeared suddenly in the 
neighbourhood of Cuzco. 

Arrival of accounts transmitted to Almagro con- 

Aimagro, ceming the general insurrection of the Peru- 

and nio- , ^ ^ 

tivesofhis vians, wcfc such as would have induced him 
without hesitation, to relinquish the conquest 
of Chili, and hasten to the aid of his countrymen. 
But in this resolution he was confirmed by a motive 
less generous, but more interesting. By the same mes¬ 
senger who brought him intelligence of the Inca’s re¬ 
volt, he received the royal patent creating him governor 
of Chjli, and defining the limits of his jurisdiction. 
Upon considering the tenor of it, he deemed it mani¬ 
fest beyond contradiction, that Cuzco lay within the 
boundaries of his government, and he was equally soli- 
•citous to prevent the Peruvians from rijcovering pos¬ 
session of their capital, and to wrest it out of the hands 
of the Pizarros. From impatience to accomplish both, 

' Sic Note LXX.MII. « Herrera, dec. 5. lib. viii. r. i. 
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he ventured to return by a new route ; and in marching 
through the sandy plains on the coast, he suffered from 
heat and drought, calamities of a new species, hardly 
inferior to those in which he had been involved by cold 
and famine on the summits of the Andes. 

His arrival at Cuzco was in a critical mo- 
His opera-nient. The Spaniards and Peruvians fixed 
their eyes upon him with equal solicitude. The 
former, as he did not study to conceal his pretensions, 
were at a loss whether to welcome him as a deliverer, 
or to take precautions against him as an cnenfy. The 
latter, knowing the points in contest between him and 
his countrymen, flattered themselves that they had more 
to hope than to dread from his operations. Aliuagro 
himself, unacquainted with the detail of the events 
which had happened in his absence, and solicitous to 
learn the precise posture of affairs, advanced towards 
the capital slowly, and with great circumspection. 
Various negotiations with both parties were set on 
foot. The Inca conducted them on his part with much 
address, ^t first he endeavoured to gain the friend¬ 
ship of Almagro; and after many fruitless overtures, 
despairing of any cordial union with a Spaniard, he at¬ 
tacked him by surprise with a numerous body of chosen 
troops. But the Spanish discipline and valour main¬ 
tained their wonted superiority. The Peruvians were 
repulsed with such slaughter, that a great part of their 
army dispersed, and Almagro proceeded to the gates 
of Cuzco without interruption. 

The Pizarros, as they had no longer to make 
rCTsioV’of head against the Peruvians, directed all their 
attention towards their new enemy, and took 
measures to obstruct his entry into the capital. Pru¬ 
dence, however, restrained both parties for some time, 
from turning their arms against one another, while sur¬ 
rounded by common enemies, who would rejoice in the 
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mutual slaughter. Different schemes of accommoda¬ 
tion were proposed. Each endeavoured to deceive 
the other, or to corrupt his followers. The generous, 
open, affable temper of Almagro gained many adhe¬ 
rents of the Pizarros, who were disgusted with their 
harsh domineering manners. Encouraged by this de¬ 
fection, he advanced towards the city by night, sur¬ 
prised the sentinels, or was admitted by them, and in¬ 
vesting the house where the two brothers resided, 
compelled them, after an obstinate defence, to surren¬ 
der at discretion. Almagro’s claim of jurisdiction over 
Cuzco was universally acknowledged, and a form of ad¬ 
ministration established in his name.'* 

Civil war Two or three persons only were killed in 
Merels’of hostility; but it was soon 

Almagro, followed by scenes more bloody. Francis 
Pizarro having dispersed the Peruvians who had in¬ 
vested Lima, and received some considerable reinforce¬ 
ments from Hispaniola and Nicaragua, ordered five 
hundred men, under the command of Alonso de Alva- 
rado, to march to Cuzco, in hopes of relieving his 
brothers, if they and their garrison were not already 
cut off by the Peruvians. This body, which at that 
period of the Spanish power in America, must be 
deemed a considerable force, advanced near to the ca¬ 
pital before they knew that they had any enemy more 
formidable than Indians to encounter. It was with 
astonishment that they beheld their countrymen posted 
on the banks of the river Abancay to oppose their pro¬ 
gress. Almagro, however, wished rather to gain than 
to conquer them, and by bribes and promises endea¬ 
voured to seduce their leader. The fidelity of Alvarado 
remained unshaken; but his talents for war were not 
equal to his virtue. Almagro amused him with various 
movements, of which he did not comprehend the mean- 

^ Zarate, lib. iii. c. 4. Vega, p. It. lib. it. c. 39. 31. Gomara Hist. c. 134. 
Herrera, dec. 6. lib. U. c. 1—5. 
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July 12. ® large detachment of chosen soldiers 

passed the river by night, fell upon his camp by 
surprise, broke his troops before they had time to form, 
and took him prisoner, together with his principal 
officers.* 

But does sudden rout of this body, the contest 

iiotim- between the two rivals must have been decided, 
advan- if Almagro had known as well how to improve 

as how to gain a victory. Rodrigo Orgognez, 
an officer of great abilities, who having served under 
the constable Bourbon, when he led the imperial army 
to Rome, had been accustomed to bold and decisive 
measures, advised him instantly to issue orders for 
putting to death Ferdinand and Gonzalo Pizarros, 
Alvarado, and a few other persons whom he could not 
hope to gain, and to march directly with his victorious 
troops to Lima, before the governor had time to pre¬ 
pare for his defence. But Almagro, though he dis¬ 
cerned at once the utility of the counsel, and though he 
had courage to have carried it into execution, suffered 
himself to be influenced by sentiments unlike those of 
a soldier of fortune grown old in service, and by 
scruples which suited not the chief of a party who had 
drawn his sword in civil war. Feelings of humanity 
restrained him from shedding the blood of his oppo¬ 
nents ; and the dread of being deemed a rebel, de¬ 
terred him from entering a province which the king had 
allotted to another. Though he knew that arms must 
terminate the dispute between him and Pizarro, and 
resolved not to shun that mode of decision, yet, with a 
timid delicacy preposterous at such a juncture, he was 
so solicitous that his rival should be considered as the 
aggressor, that he marched quietly back to Cuzco, to 
wait his approach.^ 


* Zarate, lib. iii. c. 6. Com. Hist. c. 138. Vega, p. 11. lib. ii. c. 32. 34. Her¬ 
rera, dec. 6. lib. ii. c. 9. 

‘‘ Herrera, dec. £. lib. ii. c. 10, 11. 
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Dirtresaof Pizaffo was Still unacquainted with all the 
Pizarro. interesting events which had happened near 
Cuzco. Accounts of Almagro’s return, of the loss of 
the capital, of the death of one brother, of the imprison¬ 
ment of the other two, and of the defeat of Alvarado, 
were brought to him at once. Such a tide of misfor¬ 
tunes almost overwhelmed a spirit which had conti¬ 
nued firm and erect under the rudest shocki of ad¬ 
versity. But the necessity of attending to his own 
safety, as well as the desire of revenge, preserved him 
His artful ^om sinking under it. He took measures for 
conduct. jjjg -vvonted sagacity. As he had the 

command of the sea-cost, and expected considerable 
supplies both of men and military stores, it was no less 
his interest to gain time, and to avoid action, than it 
was that of Almagro to precipitate operations, and 
bring the contest to a speedy issue. He had recourse 
to arts which he had formerly practised with success ; 
and Almagro was again weak enough to suffer himself 
to be amused with a prospect of terminating their dif¬ 
ferences by some amicable accommodation. By vary¬ 
ing his overtures, j^nd shifting hfs ground as often as it 
suited his purpose, sometimes seeming to yield to every 
thing which his rival could desire, and then retrac ting 
all that he had granted, Pizarro dexterously protracted 
the negotiation to such a length, that, though every day 
was precious to Almagro, several months elapsed without 
coming to any final agreement. While the attention of 
Almagro, and of the officers with whom he consulted, 
was occupied in detecting and eluding the fraudulent 
intentions of the governor, Gonzalo Pizarro and Alva¬ 
rado found means to corrupt the soldiers to whose cus¬ 
tody they were committed, and not only made their 
escape themselves, but persuaded sixty of the men who 
formerly guarded them to • accompany their flight.' 
Fortune having thus delivered one of his brothers, the 

' Zarate, lib. iii. c. 8. Herrera, dec. 6. lib, U. c. 14. 
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governor scrupled not at one act of perfidy more to pro¬ 
cure the release of the other. He proposed that every 
point in controversy between Almagro and himself 
should be submitted to the decision of their sovereign: 
that until his award was known, each should retain 
undisturbed possession of whatever part of the country 
he now occupied; that Ferdinand Pizarro should be 
set at liberty, and return instantly to Spain, together 
with the officers, whom Almagro purposed to send 
thither to represent the justice of his claims. Obvious 
as the design of Pizarro was in those propositions, and 
familiar as his artifices might now have been to his op¬ 
ponent, Almagro, with a credulity approaching to in¬ 
fatuation, relied on his sincerity, and concluded an 
agreement on these terms."' 

rj. The moment that Ferdinand Pizarro reco- 

Hi 8 pre- 

parations vercd his liberty, the governor, no longer fet- 
tered in his operations by anxiety about his 
brother’s life, threw off every disguise which his con¬ 
cern for it had obliged him to assume. The treaty was 
forgotten; pacific and conciliating measures were no 
more mentioned; it whs in the field he openly declared, 
and not in the cabinet ; by arms, and not by negotia¬ 
tion ; that it must now be determined who should be 
master of Peru. The rapidity of his preparations suit¬ 
ed such a decisive resolution. Seven hundred men 


i :38 soon ready to march towards C-uzco. The 

command of these was given to his two brothers, 
in whom he could perfectly confide for the execution of 
his most violent schemes, as they were urged on, not 
only by the enmity flowing from the rivalship between 
their family and Almagro, but animated with the desire 
of vengeance, excited by recollection of their own recent 
disgrace and sufferings. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to cross the mountains in the direct road between Lima 


■■ Henera, dec. 6 . lib. iii. c. 9. Zarate, lib. iii. c. 9. Gomara Hist c. 140. 
Vega, p. 11. lib.ii. c.35. 
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and Cuzco, they marched towards the south along the 
coast as far as Nasca, and then turning to the left, pe¬ 
netrated through the defiles in that branch of the Andes 
which lay between them and the capital. Almagro, 
instead of hearkening to some of his officers, who ad¬ 
vised him to attempt the defence of those difficult 
passes, waited the approach of the enemy in the plain 
of Cuzco. Two reasons seem to have induced him to 
take this resolution. His followers amounted hardly 
to five hundred, and he was afraid of weakening such 
a feeble body by sending any detachment towards the 
mountains. His cavalry far exceeded that of the ad¬ 
verse party, both in number and discipline, and it was 
only in an open country that he could avail himself of 
that advantage. 

The Pizarros advanced without any obstruc- 

anny . , , i i 

maiehea tion, but what arose from the nature of the 
to Cuzco. horrid regions through which they 

marched. As soon as they reached the plain, both 
factions were equally impatient to bring this long pro¬ 
tracted contest to an issue. Though countrymen and 
friends, the subjects of the same sovereign, and each 
with the royal standard displayed; and though they 
beheld the mountains that surrounded the plain in 
which they were drawn up, covered with a vast multi¬ 
tude of Indians, assembled to enjoy the spectacle of 
their mutual carnage, and prepared to attack whatever 
party remained master of the field ; so fell and impla¬ 
cable was the rancour which had taken possession of 
every breast, that not one pacific counsel, not a single 
overture towards accommodation, proceeded from either 
side. Unfortunately for Almagro, he was so worn out 
with the fatigues of service, to which his advanced age 
was unequal, that, at this crisis of his fate, he could 
not exert his wonted activity; and he was obliged to 
commit the leading of his troops to Orgognez, who, 
though an officer of great merit, did not possess the 
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indignation of a veteran leader long accustomed to 
, , , victory. He endeavoured to save himself by 

And taken. , . , , j 

night, but was taken prisoner, and guarded 
with the strictest vigilancei’’ 

The Indians, instead of executing the resolution 
which they had formed, retired quietly after the battle 
was over; and in the history of the New World, there 
is not a more striking instance of the wonderful ascen¬ 
dant which the Spaniards had acquired over its inha¬ 
bitants, than that, after seeing one of the contending 
parties ruined and dispersed, and the other weakened 
and fatigued, they had not courage to fall upon their 
enemies, when fortune presented an opportunity of at¬ 
tacking them with such advantage.’ 

New expe- Cuzco was pillaged by the victorious troops, 

vvho found there a considerable booty, consist¬ 
ing partly of the gleanings of the Indian treasures, and 
partly of the wealth amassed by their antagonists from 
the spoils of Peru and Chili. But so far did this, and 
whatever the bounty of their leader could add to it, fall 
below the high ideas of the recompense which they 
conceived to be due to their merit, that Ferdinand Pi- 
zarro, unable to gratify such extravagant expectations, 
had recourse to the same expedient which his brother 
had employed on a similar occasion, and endeavoured 
to find occupation for this turbulent assuming spirit, in 
order to prevent it from breaking out into open mutiny. 
With this view, he encouraged his mo8t |tctive officers 
to attempt the discovery and reduction M various pro¬ 
vinces which had not hitherto submitted to the Spa¬ 
niards. To every standard erected by the leaders who 
undertook any of those new expeditions, volunteers re¬ 
sorted with the ardour and hope peculiar to the age. 
Seversd of Almagro’s soldiers joined them, and thus 
Pizarro h^d the satisfaction of being delivered both 

^ Zui^tc, lib. Ui.c. 11. It. Vega, p. 11. lib. ii. c. 3fi—38. Herrera, dec. ti. 
lib. tii. e. lOr-lt. lib. It. c. 1 — 6 . 

« Zarate, |ib. iii. c. 11. Vega, p, 11, lib. ii. c. 38. 
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from the importunity of his discontented friends, and 
the dread of liis ancient enemies.’' 

Aimagro Almagro himself remained for several months 
in custody, under all the anguish of suspense. 
For although his doom was detennined by the Pizarros 
from the moment that he fell into their hands, prudence 
constrained them to defer gratifying their vengeance, 
until the soldiers who had served under him, as well as 
several of their own followers in whom they could not 
perfectly confide, had left Cuzco. As soon as they set 
out upon their difi'erent e.vpeditious, Almagro was im- 
Cmi- peached of treason, formally tried, and con- 
•ifnined, Jemned to die. The sentence astonished him; 
and though he had often braved death with undaunted 
spirit in the field, its approach under this ignominious 
form appalled him so much, that he had recourse to 
abject supplications, unworthy of his former fame. He 
besought the Pizarros to remember the ancient friend¬ 
ship between their brother and him, and how much he 
had contributed to the prosperity of their family; he 
reminded them of the humanity with which, in opposi¬ 
tion to the repeated remonstrances of his own most at¬ 
tached friends, he had spared their lives when he had 
them in his power; he conjured them to pity his age 
and infirmities, and to suffer him to pass the wretched^ 
remainder of his days in bewailing his crimes, and in 
making his peace with Heaven. The entreaties, says 
a Spanish hi^rian, of a man so much beloved, touched 
many an unfbeling heart, and drew tears from many a 
stern eye. But the brothers remained inflexible. As 
soon as Almagro knew his fate to be inevitable, he met 
it with the dignity and fortitude of a veteran. He was 
And (Hit strangled in prison, and afterward publicly be- 
t« death, jjeaded. He .suffered ip the seventy-fifth year 
of his age, and left one son by an Indian woman of Pa¬ 
nama, whom, though at that time a prisoner in Liifla, 

' Zarals, lib.Hi. c. It. Gomara Hial. c. 141. Ilerrara, dee.6. lib. iv. c: 7. 
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he named as successor to his government, pursuant to 
a power which the emperor had granted him.* 

15S9. As, during the civil dissensions in Peru, all 
uoni^f* intercourse with Spain was suspended, the de- 
tbe eourt tail of the extraordinary transactions there did 
tonoem-' not soon reach the court. Unfortunately for 
state of tile victorious faction, the first intelligence was 
Peru. brought thither by some of Almagro’s officers, 
who left the country upon the ruin of their cause; and 
they related what had happened, with every circum¬ 
stance unfavourable tol*izarro and his brothers. Their 
ambition, their breach of the most solemn engagements, 
their violence and cruelty, were painted with all the 
malignity and exaggeration of party hatred. Ferdi¬ 
nand Pizarro, who arrived soon after, and appeared in 
court with extraordinary splendour, endeavoured to 
efface the impression which their accusations had made, 
and to justify his brother and himself by representing 
AJmagro as the aggressor. The emperor and his mi¬ 
nisters, though they could not pronounce which of the 
contending factions was most criminal, clearly discerned 
the fatal tendency of their dissensions. It was obvious, 
that while the leaders, intrusted with the conduct of 
two infant colonies, employed the arms which should 
have been turned against the common enemy, in de¬ 
stroying one another, all attention to the public good 
must cease, and there was reason to dread that the In¬ 
dians might improve thje advantage whi<ffi the disunion 
of the Spaniard presetted to them, and. extirpate both 
the victors and vanquished. But the evil ^ more 
apparent than the remedy. Where the information 
which had been received was so defective and su^- 
cious, and the scene of action so remote, it was almost 
impossifaie to.^alk out the line of epnduct th^t ought 
to be foUo^d, and before any pli^ that ^ould be ap- 


• ZuaU, lani. c. i*. Gomara Hist.«. Wl. Vtgi, p. 11. Bb. ii. e. 39. Hcr- 
ren, Sec. !v. c. 9. Bb. v. c. 1. 
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proved of in Spain could be carried into execution, the 
situation of the parties, and the circumstances of affairs, 
might alter so entirely as to render its effects extremely 
pernicious. 

Vaca de Nothing therefore i:emained but to send a 
person to Peru, vested with extensive and 
«MAfr discretionary power, who, after viewing de- 
Iropte liberately the posture of affairs with his own 
eyes, and inquiring upon the spot into the 
conduct of the different leaders, should be autho¬ 
rized to establish the government in that form which 
he deemed most conducive to the interest of the 
parent state, and the welfkre of the colony. The 
man selected for .this important charge was Christo- 
val Vaca de Castro, a judge in the court of royal 
audience at Valladolid; and his abilities, integrity, 
and firmness, justified the choice. His instructions, 
though ample, were not such as to fetter him in his 
operations. According to the different aspect of 
affairs, he had power to take upon him different 
characters. If he found the governor still alive, he 
was to assume only the title of judge, to maintain 
the appearance of acting in concert with him, and 
to guard against giving any just cause of offence to 
a man who had merited so highly of his country. 
But if Pizarro were dead, he was intrusted with a 
commission that he might then produce, by which 
he was i^pqjinted his succ^or in||he government 
of Peru, ^is attention to Pizarro, liowever, tieems 
to have flowed rather from dread of his power, than 
from any approbation of his measures; for at the 
Vfery time that the court seemed so solicitous not to 
in^te him, his brother Ferdinand was arrested at 
Miuirid, and confined to a prison, where he renitilned 
above’wenty years.* 

* a««iira Hut c. 141. V«g*, p. 11. lib. U. c. 40. Hvircnt i|cc. 6. lib. viii. 
c. 10,11. lib. X. c. 1, 
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i54<). While Vaca de Castro was preparing for 
rid^rpetu voyage, events of great moment hap- 
among his pened in Peru. The governor, considering 
0 owcffc upon the death of Almagro, as the 

unrivalled possessor o^ that vast empire, proceeded 
to parcel out its territories among the conquerors; 
and had this division been made with any degree of 
impartiality, the extent of country which he had to 
bestow, was sufficient to have gratified his friends, and 
to have gained his enemies. But Pizarro conducted 
this transaction, not with the equity and candour of 
a judge attentive to discover and to reward merit, 
but with the illiberal spirit of a party-leader. Large 
districts, in parts of the country most cultivated and 
populous, were set apart as his own property, or 
granted to his brothers, his adherents and favourites. 
To others, lots less valuable and inviting were as¬ 
signed. The followers of Almagrcfk amongst whom 
were many of the original adventurers to whose 
valour and perseverance Pizarro was indebted for 
his success, were totally excluded from any portion 
in those lands, towards the acquisition of which they 
had contributed so largely. As the vanity of every 
individual set an immoderate value upon his own 
services, and the idea of each concerning the recom¬ 
pense due to them rose gradually to a more exorbi¬ 
tant height in proportion as their conquests ex¬ 
tended, all whg were:disappointed in their expec¬ 
tations exclaimed loudly against the rapaciousness 
and partiality the governor. The liiij^ns of Al¬ 
magro murmured in secret, and meditated revenge." 
ProjreM Rapid as the progress of the Spaniards in 

Soqth America had been since Pizarro landed 
•rnis. intern, their avidity of dominion was not 
yet satisfied- The officers to whom Ferdinand Pi- 
Si rro gave-the command of different detachments, 

• Vrgii. p. It. lib. iii. c. 2. tlcricra, drc. 6. lib. viii, c. 5. 
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penetrated into several new provinces, and though 
some of them were exposed to great hardships in 
the cold and barren regions of the Andes, and others 
suffered distress not inferior amidst the woods and 
marshes of the plains, they made discoveries and 
conquests which not only extended their knowledge 
of the country, but added considerably to the terri¬ 
tories of Spain in the New World. Pedro de Val¬ 
divia reassuraed Almagro’s scheme of invading Chili, 
and, notwithstanding the fortitude of the natives in 
defending their possessions, ’made such progress in 
the conquest of the country, that he founded the 
city of St. Jago, and gave a beginning to the esta¬ 
blishment of the Spanish dominion in that province.* 
Rero»rk- the enterprises undertaken about 

able expe- this period, that of Cionzalo Pizarro was the 
Gonzaio most remarkable. The governor, who seems 
to have resolved that no person in Peru should 
possess any station of distinguished eminence or 
authority but those of his own family, had deprived 
Benalcazar, the conqueror of Quito, of his command 
in that kingdom, and appointed his brother Gonzalo 
to take the government of it. He instructed him to 
attempt the discovery and conquest of the country 
to the east of the Andes, which, according to the 
information of the Indians, abounded with cinnamon 
and other valuable spices. Gonzalo, not inferior 
to any of his brothers in courage, and no less ambi¬ 
tious of acquiring distinction, eagerly engaged in 
this difficult service. He set out from Quito at the 
head of three hundred and forty soldiers, near one 
half of whom were horsemen; with four thousand 
Indians to carry their provisions. In forcing their 
way through the defiles, or over the ridges of the 
Andes, excess of cold and fatigue, to neither of 
which they were accustomed, proved fatal to the 

" Zarate, lib. Hi. c. I.?. Uvallr, lib. ii. c. 1, Sic. 
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greater jpart of their wretchecl attendaats. The Spa- 
Rardshipj tiiough inof& Tohust, and inured to 

ITZrc. ® variety of cUmates, sufi^ed i^nsiderahly, 
and lo4t spme ; but whepthey descended 
into the Jow country, .^heir distils inciieased. Durit^ 
two months it xtSoed mce^antly, without any inter¬ 
val of fair weather loi^ enough tp dty their clothes/ 
The iihmehie plains upon which they were now en- 
terini^, either ^togethhr without inhabitants, or oc- 
dupied by the rudest and least industrious tribes in 
ti^'New World, yielded little subsistence. They 
cotild not advance a step but as they cut a road 
through woods, or made it through marshes. Such 
incessant tod, and continual scarcity of food, seem 
more than suffic^t to have exhausted and dispirited 
any troops, the fortitude and perseverance of 
the Sptttdaids in the sixteenth century were insu- 
perabte; Allured by frequent but false accounts of 
rich -oduntries before them, they persisted in strag¬ 
gling on, until they j^each#. the banks of the Coca 
or Napo, one rivers whose waters pour 

into the Maragnott,, and contribute to its grandeur. 

with infeiite labour, they built a bark, which 
they expected yrould ^rove .|f great utility, in con¬ 
veying them over rivm, procuring provisions, 
and in eftpioring the coiu^iy. l^is was manned 
with fifty soldiers, under the command of Francis 
Orellana, the <#oer next in rank to PIrarro. The 
stream caitied Idiem down with such rapidity, that 
they wera’iS^^lur a-head of their countrymen, who 
fofiowed^bl^<and with difficulty by land. 

DMwteci At this distance from his commander, Qrel- 

l^a, a young man of an aspiring mind, began 
*“*■. tb fancy himself inde^dent, and transported 
with %s;|)iredopunant passipn of the age, he formed 
the sebai^ of^listinguishing himsdlf as a discoverer, 

* Zarate, lib. iv. c. S. 
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by following the course of the Maragaob, 4intii it 
joined the ocean, and by surveying the vast r^ons 
through which it flows. This scheme of Orellana’s 
was as bold as it was treacherous. For, if he be 
chargeable with the guilt of having violated his duty 
to his commander, and with having abandoned his 
fellow-soldiers in a pathless desert, where they had 
hardly any hopes of success, or even of safety, but 
what were founded on the service which they ex¬ 
pected from the bark; his crime is, in some measure, 
balanced by the glory of having ventured upon a 
navigation of near two thousand leagues, through 
unknown nations, in a vessel hastily constructed, 
with green*' timber, and by very unskilful hands, 
without provisions, without a compass, or a pilot. 
But his courage and alacrity supplied every defect. 
Sails down Committing himself fearlessly to the guidance 
the M»- of the stream, the Napo bore him along to 
nignon. south, Until hc Tcached the great channel 
of the Maragnon. Turning with it towards the coast, 
he held, on his course in that direction. He made 
frequent descents on both sides of the river, some-, 
times seizing by force of arms the provisions of the 
fierce savages seated on its banks; and sometimes 
procuring a supply of food by a friendly intercourse 
with more gentle tribes. After a long series of dan¬ 
gers, which he encountered with amazing fortitude, 
and of distresses which he supported with no less 
magnanimity, he reached the ocean,^ where nw 
perils awaited him. These he likewi^ surmounted^ 
and got safe to the Spanish 8 ettlem<^in the island 
Cubagua; from thence he sailed to Spain. The 
vanity natural to travellers who visit regions un¬ 
known to the rest of mankind; and the art of an ad*- 
venturer, solicitous to,, magnify his own.^erit, Cfm- 
curred in prompting him to mingle an extraordinary 

» See Xole LXXXIV. 
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proportion of the marvellous in the narrative of his 
voyage. He pretended to have discovered nations 
so rich, that the roofs of their temples were covered 
with plates of gold; and described A republic of wo¬ 
men so warlike and powerful,, as, to have extended 
their dominion over a considerable tract of the fertile 
plains which he had visited. Extravagant as those 
tales were, they gave rise to an opinion, that a re¬ 
gion abounding with gold, distinguished by the 
name of £/ Dorxido, and a community of Amazons, 
were to be found in this part of the New World; 
and such is the propensity, of mankind to believe 
what is wonderful, that it has been slowly and with 
difficulty that reason and observation have exploded 
those fables. The voyage, however, even when 
stripped of every romantic embellishment, deserves 
to be recorded, not only as one of the most memora¬ 
ble occurrences in that adventurous age, but as the 
first event which led to any certain knowledge of 
the extensive countries that stretch eastward from 
the Andes to the ocean.*' 

nutressof words can describe the consternation 

Pizarro. jjf pjzarro, when he did not find the bark at 
the confluence of the Napo and Maragnon, where 
he had ordered Orellana to wait for him. Hie would 
not allow himself to suspect that a man, whom he 
had intrusted with such an important command, 
could be so base and so unfeeling, as to desert him 
at such a juncture. But imputing his absence from 
the place of r^dezvous to some unknown accident, 
he advanced above fifty leagues along the banks of 
the Maragnon, expecting every moment to see the 
1541 appear with a supply of provisions. At 

length he came up with an officer whom Orel¬ 
lana had left to perish in the desert, because he had 

Zaratp, Ub. iv. c. 4. Gomara Hi&t. c. 86. Vega, p. ii. }ib. iii. c. 4. Her¬ 
rera, dec* 6. lib. xi* c. AoUri^uez El Alaragnon y Aina^ofiaa, lib» i. c. S. 
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the courage to remonstrate against his perfidy. From 
him he learned the extent of Orellana’s crime, and his 
followers perceived at once their own desperate si¬ 
tuation, when deprived of their only resource. The 
spirit of the stoutest-hearted veteran sunk within him, 
and all demanded to be led back instantly. Pizarro, 
though he assumed an appearance of tranquillity, did 
not oppose their inclination. But he was pow twelve 
hundred miles from Quito ; and in that Idog march 
the Spaniards encountered hardships greater than 
those which they had endured in their progress out¬ 
ward, without the alluring hopes which then soothed 
and animated them under.their sufferings. Hunger 
compelled them to feed on roots, and berries, to eat 
all their dogs and horses, to devour the most loath¬ 
some reptiles, and even to gnaw the leather of their 
saddles and sword-belts. Four thousand Indians, and 
two hundred and ten Spaniards, perished in this wild 
disastrous expedition, udiich continued near two 
years; and as fifty men were aboard the bark with 
Orellana, only fourscore got back to Quito. These 
were naked like savages, and so emaciated with fa¬ 
mine, or worn out with fatigue, that they had more 
the appearance of spectres than of men.“ 

Nnmbtrof But, iostcad of returning to enjoy the re- 
pose which his condition required, Pizarro, 
on entering Quito, received accounts of a fatal 
event that threatened calamities more dreadful to 
him than those through which he had passed. From 
the time that his brother made that partial division 
of his conquests which has been mentioned, the ad¬ 
herents of Almagro, considering themselves as pro¬ 
scribed by the party in power, no longer entertained 
any hope of bettering their condition. Hreat num¬ 
bers in despair resorted to Lima, where the house of 

* ZRrate» hb. c. S—. 1 . p. 1 1 * Irb. iii. c. .S. I 4 . f lerrcm* dec, 6. 

lib. viii. c. 7, 8 . Jib. ix« c. 2 dec. 7. lib. iii. c. 14. Puitr. Varoiica, IlluMr. 
J49, &.C. 
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yoting Almagro was always open to tHem, and the 
slender portion of his father's fortune, which the go¬ 
vernor allowed him to enjoy, was spent in aflPording 
them subsistence. The warm attachment with which 
every person who hkd served under the elder Alma¬ 
gro' devoted himself to his interests, was quickly 
tran^Rfftred to his son, who was now grown up to the 
age of manhood, and possessed all the qualities which 
conader captivotc .the affectiotts of soldiers. Of a 
;oung graceful ^pearance, dexterous at all niartial 
ns their exereises, bold,'open, generous, he seemed to 
lender. - formed for command; and as his. father, 
conscious of his own inferiority, from the total want 
of educations and been extremely attentive to have 
him instructed in every science becoming a gentle¬ 
man ; the accomplishments which he had acquired 
heightened the respect of his followers, as they gave 
him distinction and eminence among illiterate adven¬ 
turers. In this young man the Almagrians found a 
point of union #hich they wanted, and looking up to 
him as their head, were ready to undertake any thing 
for his advancement. Nor was affection for Almagro 
their only incitement; they were urged on by their 
own distresses. Many of them, destitute of common 
necessaries,and weary of Imterihg away life, a bur-. 
den to their chief, or to such of their associates as 
had saved some remnant of their fortune from pillage 
and conhscation, longed impatiently for an occasion 
to exer^^ their activity and courage, and began to de- 
tiherate howOthey might be avenged on the author 
.doupiie of ah l^r ihisery. Their foequeht cabals did 
Ii^'*''**ndtiiass'unob 8 erved ; and the governor was 
vrarned to be on his guard Against men who 
meditated some desperate deed, And had resolutibn 
to exepUte it. Bu^ ^tter from the native intrepidity 
of his mind, or frOnl contempt of persons whose po- 

fc Soe Note LXXXV. 
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verty seemed to render their machinations of little 
consequence, he disregarded the admonitions of his 
friends. “ Be in no pain,” said he carelessly, “ about 
my life; it is perfectly safe, as long as every man in 
Peru knows that I can in a moment cut off* any head 
which dares to harbour a thought against it.” This 
security gave the Almagrians full leisure to digest 
and ripen every part of their scheme; and Juan de 
Herrada, an officer of great abilities, who had the 
charge of Almagro’s education, tot& the direction of 
their consultations,, with ail the zeal which this con¬ 
nexion inspired, and with all the authority which the 
ascendant that he was known to have over the mind 
of his pupil gave him. 

On Sunday the 26 th of June, at mid-day, the sea¬ 
son of tranquillity and repose in all sultry climates, 
Herrada, at the head of eighteen of the most deter¬ 
mined conspirators, sallied out of Almagro’s house 
in complete armour; and, drawing the^ swords, as 
they advanced hastily towards the governor’s palace, 
cried out, “ Long live the king, but let the tyrant 
die!” Their associates, warned of their motions by 
a signal, were in arms at different stations ready to 
support them. Though Pizarro was usually surrounded 
by such 'a numerous train of attendants as suited the 
magnihcence of the most opnlent subject of the age in 
which he lived, yet as he was just risen from table, and 
most of his domestics had retired to their own apart¬ 
ments, the conspirators passed through the two outer 
courts of the palace unobserved, were at the 

bottom of the staircase, before a page in waiting could 
give the alarm to his master, who was conversing witli 
a fewinends in e large hdl.^ The governor, whose 
steady mind no form of danger could, appal, starting 
up, caUed for anus, and emnmand^ Fran^co djC 
Chaves to make fast the door. But that of^cer, who 
did not retain so much presence of mind as to obey 
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this prudent order, running to the top of the staircase, 
wildly asked the conspirators what they naeant, and 
whither they were going? Instead of answering, they 
stabbed him to the heart, and burst into the hall. 
Some of the persons who were there threw themselves 
from the windows; others attempted to fly; and a few 
drawing their swords followed their'reader into an 
inner apartment. The conspirators, animated with 
having the object of their vengeance now in view, 
rushed forward after them, Pizarro, with no other 
arms than his sword and buckler, defended the entry; 
and, supported by his half-brother Alcantara, and his 
little knot of friends, he maintained the unequal contest 
with intrepidity worthy of his past exploits, and with 
the vigour of a youthful combatant. “ Courage,” 
cried he, “ companions! we are yet enow to make 
those traitors repent of their audacity.” But the armour 
of the conspirators protected them, while every thrust 
they made, took effect. Alcantara fell dead at his 
brother’s feet ; his other defenders were mortally 
wounded. The governor, so weary that he could 
hardly wield his sword, and no longer able to parry 
the many weapons furiously aimed at him, received a 
deadly thrust full in his throat, sunk to the ground, 
and expired. 

Aimagro slain, the assassins ran 

redpTw streets, and waving their bloody 

hisMc- swords, proclaimed the death of the tyrant. 
cMsor. ^[)ove two hundred of their associates having 
joined them, they conducted young Aimagro in solemn 
procession through the city, and assembling the ma¬ 
gistrates and principal citizens, compelled them to 
acknowledge him as lawful successor to his father in 
his government. The palace of Pizarrp, together with 
the houses of several of his adherents, were pillaged by 
the soldiers, who had the satisfaction at once of being 
avenged on their enemies, and of enriching themselves 
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by the s[)oils of those through whose jiands all the 
wealth of Peru had passed.' 

New «j>- boldness and succep of the conspiracy, 

*** name and popular qualities of 

" Almagro, drew many soldiers to his standard. 
Every adventurer of desperate fortune, all who were 
dissatisBed witli Pizarro, and from the rapaciousness t>f 
his government in the latter years of his life the number 
of malecontents was considerable, declared without he¬ 
sitation in favour of Almagro, and Be was soon at the 
head of eight hundred of the most gallant veterans in 
Peru. As his youth and inexperience disqualiBcd him 
from taking the command of them himself, he appoint¬ 
ed Herrada to act as general. But though Almagro 
speedily collected such a respectable force, tlie acqui¬ 
escence in his government was far from being general. 
Pizarro had left many friends to whom his memory was 
dear; the barbarous assassination of a man to whom 
his country was so highly indebted, filled every im¬ 
partial person with horror. The ignominious birth of 
Almagro, as well as the doubtful title on which he 
founded his pretensions, led others to consider him as 
a usurper. The officers who commanded in some 
provinces refused to recognise his authority, until it was 
confirmed by the emperor. In others, ])articularly at 
Cuzco, the royal standard was erected, and prepara¬ 
tions were begun in order to revenge the murder of 
their ancient leader. 

Arrival of Those sceds of discord, which could not 
vatade have lain long dormant, acquired great vi¬ 
gour and activity, when the arrival of Vaca 
de Castro was known. After a long and disastrous 
voyage, he was driven by stress of weather into a 
small harbour in the province of Popayan; and 
proceeding from thence by land, after a journey no 

•• Zaratr, lib. iv. c. 6—8. Coinara Hist. c. 14-t, H.5. Vega, p. II. lib. iii. 
C.5—r. Herrera, dec. 6. lib. X. c. 4 — 7. Kaimi Var. lllurt. p. 183. 
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less tedious (baa be r^bed Quito. In 

his way he revived* accouats -^C E^ death. 
Who*®- and.^pf^^ ftreata ^Qovired upon it. 

He IfaiBc^e^^ely. produced ,^e royai eommis- 
v*raot. sion djpipcuij^tiBg Uin governor of |*eru, with 
the same p^vil^a;and„ authority; jand, his juris¬ 
diction was acknowli^ed ’i^thouij^esitation by 
Benalcazar, adn|an^do. or lieutenant-general for the 
emperor in Poj&i^, and by Pedro de Puelles, who, 
in the absence‘WJGonzalb Pi^^O, had the com¬ 
mand ^of the .trdblis. left in Quito. Teca de Castro 
not only assiitned the supreme authority, but shewed 
that he possessed the taWts which the exefmse of 
it at that juncture required. By his induence and 
address he soon assembled such a body of-troops, 
as hot only to set him above all. fear of being ex¬ 
posed to any insjult |rom the adyerseparty, but en¬ 
abled him to advance from Quito with the dignity 
that became his character. By dispatching persons 
of c^gnfidence to the different settlements in Peru, 
with a formal notiheation of his arrival and of his 
commission, he communicated to his countrymen the 
royal pleasure with respect to the government of 
the country. By privute emissaries, he excited 
such racers as had discovered their disapprobation 
of Almagro’s proceedings, to manifest their duty to 
their^yereign by supporting the-person honoured 
with commission. Those measures were pro¬ 
ductive nf great effects. Eucouri^d by the ap¬ 
proach of the new governor,, or prepared by his ma¬ 
chinations, the loyal were confirmed in tl|idf princi¬ 
ples,*'and swowed tlmui with greater boldhess ; the 
timid vehturedjto declare their sentiments ;,the neur 
tral ahfi .iwayenng, ^ding it necessary “to. choose a 
side, hegVh UP’y appeared to 

be the safest, as well as the most just.'* 

* e.;9. It. e.41. OoHmit, c. 14$, ,147. Herrera, 

dec.6.mr:«. i^sr. Ac.'e- ' 
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Almagro observed the rapid progress of 
of Aiau- this spirit of disaffection to h^s cause, and in 
order to give an eflfectual (£eck vto it before 
the arrival of Vaca de Castro, he set oat at the head 
of his troops for Cuzco, where the most con- 
siderali^ body of opponents had erected the 
ro;^al standard; tmder the command bf Pedro Alvarez 
Holguin. During his march thith^, Herrada’, the 
skilful guide of his youth, and ofl^^’couavels, died; 
and from that time his measures llvere conspicuous 
for their violence, but concerted with little sagacity, 


and executed with no address. Holguin, who* with 
forces fir inferior to those of the opposite party, was 
descending towards the coast at the very time that 
Almagro was on his way ft) Cuzco, deceived his un¬ 
experienced adversary by a very simple stratagem, 
avoided an engagement, and effected a junction 
with Alvarado, an ‘officer, of note, who had been 
the first to declare against Almagro as a usurper. 

„ Soon after, Vaca de Chstro entered flieir 

of Vaca de camp with the troops which he brought from 
Quito, and erecting the royal standard be¬ 
fore his own tent, he declared that, as governor, he 


would discharge in person all the functions of gene¬ 
ral of their combined forces. Though formed by tfie. 
tenor of his past life to the habits ofa sedenta:^ and 
pacific profession, he at onCe assumed the activity 
and discovered the decision of an officer l<mg. ac¬ 
customed to command. Knowing his.sttengfk to 
be now far , superior to that of the enemy, he was 
impatient fd terminate the contest by a NW 

did the followers of Almagro, who Imd nQ^'hppes bf 
obtaining a pardon for a crime so dtrocious ais#tl^ 
murderof the governor, decline that mode Ha* 
^ sion. * They met at about two htin- 

' dred miles from Cuzcb, and fought with all 
the fierce animosity inspired by the violence of civil 


\'oi.. vir. 
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rage, the rancour of private enmity, the eagerness 
of revenge, and the last efforts of despair. Victory, 
Defeats remaining long doubtful, declared at 

Airaagro. j^st for Vaca de Castro. The superior num¬ 
ber of his troops, his own intrepidity, and the mar¬ 
tial talents of Francisco de Carvajal, a veteran officer 
formed under the Great Captain in the wars of Italy, 
and who on that day laid the foundation of his future 
fame in Peru, triumphed over the bravery of his op¬ 
ponents, though led on by young Almagro with a 
gallant spirit, worthy of a better cause, and deserv¬ 
ing another fate. The carnage was great in pro¬ 
portion to the number of the combatants. Many of 
the vanquished, especially such as were conscious 
that they might be charged with being accessary to 
the assassination of Pizarro, rushing oij the swords 
of the enemy, chose to fall like soldiers, rather than 
wait an ignominious doom. Of fourteen hundred 
men, the total amount of combatants on both sides, 
five hundred lay dead on the field, and the number 
of the wounded was still greater.' 

Severity ' t^® military talents displayed by Vaca 

of his pro- de Castro, both in the council and in the field, 
surprised the adventurers in Peru, they were 
still more astonished at his conduct after the vic¬ 
tory. As he was by nature a rigid dispenser of 
justice, and persuaded that it required examples of 
extraordinary severity to restrain the licentious 
spirit of soldiers so far removed from the seat of 
government, he proceeded directly to try his pri¬ 
soners as rebels. Forty were condemned to suffer 
the death of traitors, others were banished from 
Peru. Their leader, who made his escape from the 
battle, being betrayed by some of his officers, was 
publicly beheaded in CuzcO; amd in'him the name 


• Zuntr, lib. iv. c. 12—19. Gomara. c. 148. Vega, p. 11, lib. iu. c. 11_18. 

Herrera, dec. T. lib. i. c. 1—3. lib. iu. c. 1—11. 
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of Almagro, and the spirit of the party, was ex¬ 
tinct.^ 

dmmoiu- During those violent convulsions in Peru, 
the em- the emperor and his ministers >yere intently 
Sng°hi. employed in preparing regulations, by which 

Amir* hoped, not only to re-establish tranquil- 
tiea. lity there, but to introduce a more perfect 
system of internal policy into all their settlements 
in the New World. It is manifest from all the 
events recorded in the history of America, that, rapid 
and extensive as the Spanish eonquests there had 
been, they were not carried on by any regular exer¬ 
tion of the national force, but by the occasional 
eifforts of private adventurers. After fitting out a 
few of the first armaments for discovering new re¬ 
gions, the court of Spain, during the busy reigns of 
Ferdinand and of Charles V., the former the most 
intriguing prince of the age, and the latter the most 
ambitious, was encumbered with such a multiplicity 
of schemes, and involved in war with so many na¬ 
tions of Europe, that he had not leisure to attend 
to distant and less interesting objects. The care of 
prosecuting discovery, or of attempting conquest, 
was abanaoned to individuals; and with such ardour 
did men push forward in this new career, on which 
novelty, the spirit of adventure, avarice, ambition, 
and the hope of meriting heaven, prompted them 
with combined influence to enter, that in less than 
half a century almost the whole of that extensive 
empire which Spain now possesses in the New 
World, was subjected to its dominion. As the Spa¬ 
nish court contributed nothing towards the various 
expeditions undertaken in America, it was not en¬ 
titled to claim much from their success. The so¬ 
vereignty of the conquered provinces, with the fifth 
of the gold and silver, was reserved for the crown; 

f Zinto, Ub. ir. c. tl. Comin, e. 150. Herrera, dee. 7. lib. Hi. c. 11. lib. t1. 
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every thing else was seized by the associates in each 
expedition as their own right. The plunder of the 
countries which they invaded served to indemnify 
them for what they had expended in equipping 
themselves for the service, and the conquered terri¬ 
tory was divided among them, according to rules 
which custom had introduced, as permanent esta¬ 
blishments which their successful valour merited. 
In the infancy of those settlements, when their ex¬ 
tent as. well as their valour were unknown, many 
irregularities escaped observation, and it was found 
necessary to colmive at many excesses. The con¬ 
quered people were frequently pillaged with de¬ 
structive rapacity, and their country parcelled out 
among its new masters in exorbitant shares, far ex¬ 
ceeding the highest recompense due to their ser¬ 
vices. The rude conquerors of America, incapable 
of forming their establishments upon any general or 
extensive plan of policy, attentive only to private in¬ 
terest, unwilling to forego present gain from the 
prospect of remote or public benefit, seem to have 
had no object but to amass sudden wealth, without 
regarding what might be the consequences of the 
means by which they acquired it. But when time 
at length discovered to the Spanish court the im¬ 
portance of its American. possessions, the necessity 
of new-modelling their whole frame became obvious, 
and in place of the maxims and practices, prevalent 
among military adventurers, it was found requisite 
to substitute the institutions of regular government. 

One evil in particular called for an immediate re¬ 
medy. The conquerors of Mexico and Peru imitated 
thefiatal example of their countrymen* settled in the 
islands, and employed themselves in searching for 
gold and silver with the same. inconsid.erate eager¬ 
ness. Similar effects followed. The .natives em¬ 
ployed in i\m labour by masters, who in imposing 
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tasks had no regard either to what they felt or to 
what they were able to perform, pined-away and pe¬ 
rished so fast, that there was reason to apprehend 
that Spain, instead of possessing countries peopled 
to such a degree as to be susceptible of progressive 
improvement,^would soon remain proprietor only of 
a vast uninhabited desert. 

The emperor and his ministers were so sensible of 
this, and so solicitous to prevent the extinction of the 
Indianrace, wliich threatened torendertheiracquisitions 
of no value, that from time to time various laws, which 
I have mentioned, had been made for securing to that 
unhappy people more gentle and equitable treatment. 
But the distance of America from the seat of empire, 
the feebleness of government in the new colonies, the 
avarice and audacity of soldiers unaccustomed to re¬ 
straint, prevented these salutary regulations from ope¬ 
rating with any considerable influence. The evil con¬ 
tinued to grow, and at this time the emperor found an 
interval of leisure from the afi’airs of Euro[)e to take it 
T*c per- into attentive consideration. He consulted not 
w/iomhe only with his ministers and the members of the 
sdvisei. council of the Indies, but called upon several 
persons who had resided long in the New World, to aid 
them with the result of their experience and observation. 
Fortunately for the people of America, among these was 
Bartholomew de las Casas, who happened to be then at 
Madrid on a mission from a chapter of his order at 
Chiapa.". Though since the mi.scarriage of his former 
schemes for the relief of the Indians, he had continued 
shut up in his cloister, or occupied in religious func 
tions, his zeal in behalf of the former objects of his p% 
was so far from abating, that, from an increased know> 
ledge of their sufferings, itaardourhad augmented. .He 
seized eagerly this opportunity'of reviving his favourite 
maxims concerning the treatment of the Indians. With 
the moving eloquence natural to a man on whose mind 

* (Jteinesai Hist, de Chisp*, p. 14t>. 
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the scenes which he had beheld had made a deep im¬ 
pression, .he described the irreparable waste of the hu¬ 
man species in the New World, the Indian race almost 
totally swept away in the islands in less than fifty years, 
and hastening to extinction on the continent with the 
same rapid decay. With the decisive tone of one 
strongly prepossessed with the truth of his own system, 
he imputed all this to a single cause, to the exactions 
.and cruelty of his countrymen, and contended that no¬ 
thing could prevent the depopulation of 'America, but 
the declaring of its natives to be freemen, and treating 
them as subjects, not as slaves. Nor did he confide for 
the success of this proposal in the powers of his oratory 
alone. In order- to enforce them, he composed his fa¬ 
mous treatise concerning the destruction of America,'’ 
in which he relates, with many horrid circumstances, 
but with apparent marks of exaggerated description, the 
devastation of every province which had been visited by 
the Spaniards. 

His soiict- The emperor was deeply afflicted with the re- 
troducVr many actions shocking to humanity, 

general re- But as his views extended far beyond those of 
of govern- Las Casas, he perceived that relieving the In- 
dians from oppression was but one step towards 
rendering his possessions in the New World a valuable 
acquisition, and would be of little avail, unless he could 
circumscribe tlfe power and usurpations of his own sub¬ 
jects there. The conquerors of America, however great 
their merit had been towards their country, were mostly 
persons of such mean birth, and of such an abject rank 
in society, as gave no distinction in the eye of a monarch. 
The exorbitant wealth with which some of them returned, 
gave umbrage to an age not accustomed to see men in 
inferior condition elevated above their level, and rising 
to emulate or to surpass the ancient nobility in splendour. 
The territories, which their leaders had appropriated to 
themselves were of such enormous, extent,' that if the 

>> Rrnicial, p. 192.199. ' Sce‘Not6 LXXXM. 
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country should ever be improved in proportion to the 
fertility of the soil, they must grow too wealthy and too 
powerful for subjects. It appeared to Charles that this 
abuse required a remedy no less than the other, and that 
the regulations concerning both must be enforced by a 
mode of government more vigorous than had yet been 
introduced into America. 

New regu- With tliis vicw hc framed a body of laws, con- 
thh’pu^" taining many salutary appointments with re- 
po*>- spect to the constitution and powers of the su¬ 
preme council of the Indies; concerning the station and 
jurisdiction of the royal audiences in difi'erent parts of 
America; the administration of justice; the order of 
government, both ecclesiastical and civil. These were 
approved of by all ranks of men. But together with 
them were issued the following regulations, which ex¬ 
cited universal alarm, and occasioned the most violent 
convulsions : “ That as tlie repartimientos or shares df 
lands seized by several persons appeared to be excessive, 
the royal audiences are empowered to reduce them to a 
moderate extent ^diat upon the death of any conqueror 
or planter, the la^s and Indians granted to him shall 
not descend to his widow or children, but return to the 
crown: that the Indians shall henceforth be exempt from 
personal service, and shall not be compelled to carry the 
baggage of travellers, to labour in the mines, or to dive 
in the pearl fisheries; that the stated tribute due by 
them to their superior shall be ascertained, and they 
shall be paid as servants for any work they voluntarily 
perform: that all persons who are or have been in public 
offices, all ecclesiastics of every denomination, all hos¬ 
pitals and monasteries, shall be deprived of the lands 
and Indians allotted to them, and these be annexed to 
the crown: that every person in Peru, who had any cri¬ 
minal concern in the contests between Pizarro and Al- 
magro, should forfeit his lan4s and Indians.’^ 

His minis*. All the Spanish ministers who had hitherto 
'*• been intrusted with the direction of American 

k Ilerrcrt) <iec*. 7. lib. vi, c. S. Fcroaiiilci Hist. lib. i. c, 1, 3. 
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moMtrate acquaiited with the 

state of the country ,temoMtrat^ againstthosere- 
gulationsas ruinoustotheirinfent colonies. They 
represented^ that the number of Spaniards who had hi¬ 
therto emigrated to the New World was so extremely 
small, that nothing could be expected from any effort of 
theirs towards improving the vast regions over which they 
were scattered; that the success of every scheme for this 
purpose must depend upon the ministry and service of 
the Indians, whose native indolence and aversion to la¬ 
bour, no prospect of benefit or promise of reward could 
surmount; that the moment the right of imposing a task, 
and exacting the performance of it, was taken from their 
masters, every work of industry must cease, and all the 
sources from which wealth began to pour in upon Spain 
must be stopped for ever. , But Charles, tenacious at all 
times of his own opinions, and so much impressed at 
present with the view of the disorders which reigned in 
America, that he was willing to hazard the application 
even of a dangerous remedy, persisted in his resolution 
of publishing the laws. That they mi||jt be carried into 
execution with greater vigour and wmtliority, he au¬ 
thorized Francisco Tello de Sandoval to repair to Mexico 
as Visitador or superintendant of that country, and to co¬ 
operate with ^Antonia de Mendoza, the viceroy, in en- 
iMs. forcing them. He appointed Blasco Nugnez 
appobteS to governor of Peru, with the title of vice- 

fBf Peru. roy. andinordei;tostrengthenhisadministration, 
he established a, court of royal audience in Lima, in 
which four lawyers of eminence were to preside as 
judges.' 

The viceroy and superintendent sailed at the 
same time;. aad an account of the laws which 
they were to enforce reached America hpfore 
them. The entry of Sandoval into Mexico was 
viewed as the prelude of general rtiin. The unlimited 
grant of liberty to the Indians affected every Spaniard 
in America without distinction, and .there was hardly 

• Xirutc, lib. iii. c. ? I. Gomara, c. 161. Vega. p. 2. lib. iii. c. 50, 
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one who might not on some pretext be included under 
the odier regulations, and suffer by them. But the co> 
lony in New Spaip, had now been so long accustomed 
to the restraints of law and authority under the steady 
and prudent administration of Mendoza, that how mi^ch 
soever the spirit of the new statutes was detested and 
♦ dreaded, no attempt was made to obstruct the public 
cation of them by any act of violence unbecoming sub¬ 
jects. The magistrates and principal inhabitants, how¬ 
ever, presented dutiful addresses to the viceroy and su- 
perintendant, representing the fatal consequences of en¬ 
forcing them. Happily for them, Mendoza, by long re¬ 
sidence in the country, was so thoroughly acquainted 
with its state, that he knew what was for its interest as 
well as what it could bear; and Sandoval, though new in 
office, displayed a degree of moderation seldom possessed 
by persons just entering upon the exercise of power. 
They engaged to suspend, for some time, the execution 
of what was offensive in the new laws, and not only con¬ 
sented that a deputation of citizens should be sent to 
Europe to lay bqfore the emperor the apprehensions of 
his subjects in New Spain with respect to their ten¬ 
dency and effects, but they concurred with them in sup¬ 
porting their sentiments. Charles, moved by the opi¬ 
nion of men whose abilities and integrit}' entitled, them 
to decide concerning what fell immediately under their 
own view, granted such a relaxation of the rigour of 
the laws as re-established the colony in its former tran¬ 
quillity."' 

In Pern the storm gathered with an aspect 
" * * still more fierce and threatening, and was not 
so soon dispelled. The conquerors of Peru, of a rank 
ranch inferior to those who had subjected Mexico to the 
Spanish crown, farther removed from the inspection otf 
the parent state, and intoxicated with the sudden acqui¬ 
sition of wealth, carried on all their operations with 

n FenuuidexHitt tib.i.c. S, 4,5. ' Vegt.p. ll.lib. iB.c. tl.St. Herra*,dc«. 
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greater license and irregularity than any body of adven¬ 
turers in the New World. Amidst the general sub¬ 
version of law and order,'occasioned by two successive 
civil wars, when each individual was at liberty to decide 
for himself, without any guide but his own interest or 
passions, this turbulent spirit rose above all sense of sub¬ 
ordination. To men thus corrupted by anarchy, the 
introduction of regular government, jthe power of a vice¬ 
roy, and. the authority of a respectable court of judi¬ 
cature, would of themselyes have appeared formidable 
restraints, to which they would have submitted with 
reluctance. But they revolted with indignation against 
the idea of complying with laws, by which they were 
to be stripped at once of all they had earned so hardly 
during many years of service and suffering. As the 
account of the new laws spread successively through the 
different settlements, the inhabitants ran together, the 
women in tears, and the men exclaiming against the in¬ 
justice and ingratitude of their sovereign in depriving 
them, unheard |and unconvicted, of their possessions. 
“ Is this,” cried they, “ the recompense due to persons, 
who, without public aid, at their own expense, and by 
their o^ valour, have subjected to the crown of Castile 
territories of such immense extent and opulence? Are 
these the rewards bestowed for having endured unpa¬ 
ralleled distress, for having encountered every species 
of danger in the service of their country ? Whose merit 
is so great, whose conduct has been so irreproachable, 
that he may not be condemned by some penal clause in 
regulations, conceived in terms as loose and compre¬ 
hensive, as if it had been intended that all should be en¬ 
tangled in their snare? Every Spaniard of note in 
Peru has held some public office, and all, without dis¬ 
tinction, have been constrained to take an active part in 
the contest between the two rival chiefs. Were the 
former to be robbed of their property because they had 
done their duty? Were the latter to be punished on 
account of u^hat they could not avoid,? Shall the con- 
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querors of this great empire, instead of receiving marks 
of distinction, be deprived of the natural consolation of 
providing for their widows and children, and leave them 
to depend for subsistence on the scanty supply they can 
extort from unfeeling courtiers ?“ We are not able now, 
continued they, to explore unknown regions in quest of 
more secure settlements; our constitutions debilitated 
with age, and our bodies covered with wounds, are no 
longer fit for active service; but still we possess vigour 
sufficient to assert our just rights, and we will not tamely 
suffer them to be wrested from us.’"" 

An ns r discoufses of this sort, littered with 

rection vehemence, and listened to with universal 
mo- approbation, their passions were inflamed to 
of Cas'tro ^ pitch, that they were prepared for the 
most violent measures; and began to hold 
consultations in different places, how they might 
oppose the entrance’of the viceroy and judges, and 
prevent not only the execution, but the promulga¬ 
tion of the new laws. From this, however, they 
were diverted by the address of Vaca de Castro, 
who flattered them with hopes, that, as soon as the 
viceroy and judges should arrive, and had leisure to 
examine their petitions and remonstrances, they 
would concur with them in endeavouring to procure 
some mitigation in the rigour of laws which had 
been framed without due attention either to the 
state of the country, or to the sentiments of the 
people. A great degree of accommodation to these, 
and even some concessions on the part of go¬ 
vernment, were now become requisite to compose 
the present ferment, and to soothe the colonists into 
submission, by inspiring them with confidence in 
their superiors. But without profound discernment, 
conciliating manners, and flexibility of temper, such 

■ Herrera, dec. 7. liKeii-e. 14,15. 
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a plan could not be carried on. The viceroy 
ofdiialsfec-possessed none of these. Of all the qualities 
cwsedbythat fit mCn for high command, he was en- 
tte w (lowed only with integrity and courage; the 
former harsh and uncorflplying, the latter 
bordering so frequently on rashness or obstinacy, 
that in his situation they were defects rather 
than virtues. From the, moment that he 
landed at Tumbez, Nugnez Vela seems to have con¬ 
sidered himself merely as an executive officer, with¬ 
out any discretionary power; and, regardless of 
whatever he observed or heard concerning the state 
of the country, he adhered to the letter of the regu¬ 
lations with unrelenting rigour. In all the towns 
through which he passed, the natives were declared 
Ip be free, every person in public office was deprived 
of his lands and servants; and as an example of 
obedience to others, he would riot suffer a single In¬ 
dian to be employed in carrying his own baggage in 
his march towards Lima. Amazement and conster¬ 
nation went before him as he approached; and so 
little solicitous was he to prevent these from aug¬ 
menting, that, on entering the capital, he openly 
avowed that he came to obey the orders of his sove¬ 
reign, not to dispense with his laws. This harsh 
declaration was accompanied with what rendered it 
Still more intolerable, haughtiness in deportment, a 
tone of arrogance and decision in discourse, and an 
insolence of office grievous to men little accustonjed 
to hold civil authority in high respect, Every at¬ 
tempt to procure a suspension or mitigation of the 
new laws, the viceroy considered as flowing from a 
spirit of disaffection that tended to rebeHiori. Several 
persons of rank were confined, am| to 

death, without any form of triaf. Vaca de Castro 
was arrested, and, notwithstanding the dignity of 
his former rank, and his merit, in having prevented 
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a general insurrection in the colony, he was loaded 
with chains, and shut up in the common jail.'* 

The imie. ^ut howevcr gcihral the indignation was 
against s-uch proceedings, it is probable the 
Geeuio hand of authority would have been strong 
enough to suppress it, or to prevent it burst- 
leader, jng out with Open violence, if the malecon- 
tents had not beep provided with a leader of credit 
and eminence to unite and to direct their efforts. 
From the time that t^e purport of the new regula¬ 
tions was known in Peru, every Spaniard there 
turned his eyes towards Gonzalo Pizarro, as the only 
person able to avert the ruin with which they threat¬ 
ened the colony. From all quarters, letters and 
addresses were sent to him, conjuring him to stand 
forth as their common protector, and offering to 
support him in the attempt with their lives and fd^' 
tunes. Gonzalo, though inferior in talents to his 
other brothers, was equally ambitious, and of cou¬ 
rage no less daring. The behaviour of an ungrateful 
court towards his brothers and himself dwelt conti¬ 
nually on his mind. Ferdinand a state-prisoner in 
Europe, the children of the governor in custody of 
the viceroy, and sent aboard his fleet, himself re¬ 
duced to the condition of a private citizen in a coun¬ 
try, for the discovery and conquest of which Spain 
was indebted to his family. These thoughts prompted 
him to seek for vengeance, and to assert the rights 
of his family, of which he now considered himseh* as 
the guardian and the heir. But as no Spaniard can 
easily surmount that veneration for his sovereign 
which seems to be interwoven in his frame, the idea 
of majrching in arms against the royal standard filled 
him with horror. He hesitated long, and waa still 
unresolved, when the violence of the viceroy, the 

» Zante, US. ir. e. t3—Sd. GonMni, e. 15S—159. V«g«, p. 11. Sb. t*. c. 
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universal call of his countrymen, and the certainty 
of becoming soon a victim himself to the severity of 
the new laws, moved Idb to quit his residence at 
Chuqumca de la Plata, and repair to Cuzco. All 
the inhabitants went out to meet him, and received 
him with transports of joy as the deliverer of the 
colony. In the fervour of their zeal, they elected 
him procurator-general of the Spanish nation in 
Peru, to solicit the repeal of the late regulations. 
They empowered him to lay their remonstrances 
before the royal audience in Lima, and upon pretext 
of danger from the Indians, authorized him 
to march thither in arms. Under sanction 
of this nomination, Pizarro took possession of the 
royal treasure, appointed officers, levied soldiers, 
seized a large train of artillery, which Vaca de Cas- 
‘«o had deposited in Gumanga, and set out for Lima, 
as if he had been advancing against a public enemy. 
Disaffection having now assumed a regular form, 
and being united under a chief of such distinguished 
name, many persons of note resorted to his standard; 
and a considerable part of the troops, raised by the 
viceroy to oppose his progress, deserted to him in a 
body. ■* 

Before Pizarro reached Lima, a revolution had 
happened there, which encouraged him to proceed 
Dbten almost Certainty of success. The vio- 

(ioniofthelence of the viceroy’s administration was not 
iRore formidable to the Spaniards of Peru, 
mwT**’ overbearing haughtiness was odious 

to his associates, the judges of the royal au¬ 
dience. During their voya^ from Spain, some 
symptoms of coldness between the viceroy ^ them 
began to appear.'' But as soon as they entered upon 
the'exercise of their respective offices, both parties 

1 Ztnie, Sb. v. c. t. Oomitm,' c. i66, 167. Vega, p. It. lib. ir. c. 4-.-17. 
Vemasdci, lib. i. c. 13—17. Hcmn, dec. 7, lib. vii. c. 18, &c. lib. viii. c. 1—5. 
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were so much exasperated by frequent contests, 
arising from interference of jurisdiction and contra¬ 
riety of opinion, that their mutual disgust soon grew 
into open enmity. The judges thwarted the viceroy 
in every measure, set at liberty prisoners whom he 
had confined, justified the malecontents, and ap¬ 
plauded their remonstrances. At a time when 
both departments of government should have united 
against the approaching enemy, they were contend¬ 
ing with each other for superiority. The judges at 
The vice- length prevailed. The viceroy, universally 
™ned’.‘’" odious, and abandoned even by his own 
Sept. 18. guards, was seized in his palace, and carried 
to a desert island on the coast, to be kept there until 
he could be sent home to Spain. 

Views of 1'^® j“*Jg®s, in consequence of this, having 
Rs«no. assumed the supreme direction of affairs infc 
their own hands, issued a proclamation suspending* the 
execution of the obnoxious laws, and sent a message 
to Pizarro, requiring him, as they had already granted 
whatever he could request, to dismiss his troops, and to 
repair to Lima with fifteen or twenty attendants. They 
could hardly expect that a man so daring and ambi¬ 
tious would tamely comply with this requisition. It 
was made, probably, with no such intention, but only 
to throw a decent veil over their own conductfor Ce- 
peda, the president of the court of audience, a prag¬ 
matical and aspiring lawyer, seems to have held a se¬ 
cret correspondence with Pizarro, and had already 
formed the plan, which he afterward executed, of de¬ 
voting hims^f to his service. The imprisonment of the 
viceroy, the usurpation of the judges, together with the 
universal confusion and anarchy consequent upon 
events so sing^ar and unexpected, opened new and 
vast prospects to Pizarro. He now beheld thelMipreme 
power within his reach. Nor did he want courage to 
push on towards the object which fortune presented to 
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his view. Carvajal, the prompter of his resolutions, 
and guide of all his actions, Wd long fixed his eye 
upon it as the only end at which Pizarro ought to aim. 
Instead of the inferior function of procurator for the 
Spanish settlements in Peru, he openly demanded to 
be governor and captain-general of the whole province, 
and required the court of audience to grant him a com¬ 
mission to that effect. - At the head of twelve hundred 
men, within a mile of Lima, where there was neither 
leader nor army to oppose him, such a request carried 
with it the authority of a command. But the judges, 
either from imwillingness to relinquish power, or from 
a desire of preserving some attention to appearances, 
hesitated, or seemed to hesitate, about complying with 
Hew- he demanded. Carvajal, impatient of 

delay, and impetuous in all his operations, 
nmiu marched into the city by night, seized several 
oflScers of distinction obnoxious to Pizarro, and banged 
them without the formality of a trial. Next morning 
the court of audience issued a commission in the em¬ 
peror’s name, appointing Pizarro governor of Peru, 
with foil powers, civil as well as military, and he en¬ 
tered the town that day with extraordinary pomp, to 
take possession of his new dimity.* 

Oct. S8. But amidst the disorder and turbulence which 

accompanied this total dissolution of the frame 
of government, the minds of men, set loose 
firom the ordinary restraints of law and autho¬ 
rity, acted with such'capricious irregularity, that events 
no less extraordinary than unexpected followed in a 
rapid succession. Pizarro had scarcely begun to exer¬ 
cise the new powers with which’he was invested, when 
he beheld formidable enemies rise up to oppose him. 
The vicwoy having been put on board a vessel by the 
judges'of the audience, in order that he might be car- 


* Zcmtr, Hb. t. c. 8—10. Vegt, p. 11. lib. W. c. 13—19. Gootn, c. iS9 — 
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ried to Spam under custody of Juan AlvureS'Ooe of 
their own nurnb^; as soon as they were oat at* sea, 
Alvarez, eith^ toudbed with remorse, or moved by^ 
fear, kneeled down to his prisoner, declaring h^ from 
that moment to be free, and-that he himself, and emcy 
person in the ship, would obey him as the 1^1 repro- 
sentative of their sovereign; Nugnez Vela ordered the 
pilot of the vessel to shape his course towards Tumbez. 
and as soon as he landed there, erected the royal 
standard, and resumed his functions of viceroy. Seve¬ 
ral persons of note, to whom the contagion of thesedi- 
tious spirit which, reigned at Cuzco and yma had not 
r^hed, instantly avowed their resolution to support 
bis authority.* The violence of Piaarro’s government, 
who observed every individual with the jealousy natural 
to usurpers, and who punished ev^ appearance of 
disaffection with unforgiving severity, soon augmented 
the number of the viceroy's adherents, as it forced 
some leading men in the colony to fly to him for re* 
fuge. While he was gathering such strength at Tum¬ 
bez, that bis forces began to assume die appearance of 
what was considered as an army in America, Diego 
Centeno, a bold and active officer, exasperated by the 
cruelty and oppre8sioB<of Pizarro’s lieutenantrgovemor 
in the {uovince of Charces, formed a conspiracy against 
his life, cot him off, and declared for.the viceroy." 

Pizarro, though alanned with those appeaiv 
Finno' ances of hostility in the opposite extremes of 
the empire, was not disconcerted. Hepj^ared 
^ to asKi^ the authpri^ tor which he had attained^ r 

with the spiritKnd conduct of an officer accustomed, to 
connnand, and mardied directly against Ihe vicei^oy as 
the enemy who was nearest as well as most formidalde. 
As he was master of the public revenocs m Penr, and. 
mort o( ffie military men ndadbed; to hfS,£uii^ 

*Zaivte. Hb.5. e. 9. Goman, e. 1S5. Fcraamtca. lib. L e. S3.. H«mn, 4ee.7. 
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his troops were so numerous, that the viceroy, unable 
to face them, retreated towards Quito. Pizarro fol¬ 
lowed him; and in* that long march, through a wild 
mountainous country, suffered hardships and encoun- 
tered difficulties, which no troops but those accus- . 
tomed to serve in America could have endured or sur¬ 
mounted.* The viceroy had scarcely .reached Quito, 
when the vanguard of Pizarrcj’s forces appeared, led 
by Carvajal, who, though near fourscore, was as hardy 
and'active as,any young soldier under his command. 
Nugnez Vela instantly abandoned a town incapable of 
defence, and with rapidity more resembling a flight 
than a retreat, marched into the province of Popayan. 
Pizarro continued to pursue; but finding it impossible 
to overtake him, returned to Quito. From thence he 
dispatched Carvajal to oppose Centeno, who was grow¬ 
ing formidable in the southern provinces of the empire, 
and he himself remained there to make head against 
the viceroy.* 

By his own activity, and the a!ssistance of 
toy dt- Benaleazar, Nugnez Vels^. soon assembled four 
** ' hundred men in Popayan. ,As he retained, 
amidst all his disasters, the same elevation of mind, 
and the same high sehae of his own dignity, he rejected 
with disdain the advice of some of his followers who 
urged him to make overtures of accommi^ation to Pi¬ 
zarro, declaring that it was only by the swbi^ that a con- 
1546 rebels could be decided. Wifli this in- 

tentiitethe marched back to Quito. Pizarro, relying 
on the superior number, and still more on the discipline 
and valour of ^is troops, advatfi^d resoliriely to 
mee^^m. llte battte was iierce and blo<^y, 
both parties fighting like men who knew that the pos- 
eiCBsion of a great empire, the fate.of their-Ieaders,and 
their o^n fi|ttuMi'fortui]^‘ depended. up6n the issue of 
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that day. But Pizarro’s veterans rushed forward with 
such regular and well-directed force, that they soon 
began to make impression on their enemies. The vice- 
roy, by extraordinaty exertions, in which the abilities 
of a commander and the courage of a soldier were 
. ^ . equally displayed, held victory for some time 

Aod slam. . ^ a i « . « . « 

m suspense. At length he fell, pierced with 
many wounds; and the rout of his followers became 
general. They were hotly pursued. His head was 
cut off, and placed on the public gibbet in Quito, 
which Pizarro entered in triumph. The troops assem¬ 
bled by Centeno were dispersed soon after by Carva- 
jal, and he himself compelled to fly to the mountains, 
where he remained for several months concealed in a 
cave. Every person in Peru, from the frontiers of 
Popayan to those of Chili, submitted to Pizarro; and 
by his fleet, under Pedro de Hinojosa, he had not only 
the unrivalled command of the South sea, but had taken 
possession of Panama, and placed a garrison in Nombre 
de Dios, on the opposite side of the isthmus, which ren¬ 
dered him master of the only avenue of communication 
between Spain and Peru, that was used at that period.’’ 
Pizarro After this decisive victory, Pizarro and his 
resumMho followers remained for some time at Quito, and 
lovc- during the first transports of their exultation, 

reignty ''' 

Peru 1 they ran into every excess of licentious indul¬ 
gence, with the riotous spirit usual among low ad¬ 
venturers upon extraordinary success. But amidst 
this dissipation, their chief and his confidants were 
obliged to turn their thoughts to what was serious, and 
deliberated with much solicitude concerning the part 
that he ought now, to take. Carvajal, noless bold and 
decisive in council than in the field, had from the be¬ 
ginning warned Pizarro," that in the career on which,fie 
was eatmng, it was vain to think of holding a middle 

J Ztrate, lib. ». c. .11, 32. GMiwn, c. 170. Veg», p. 11. lib. i». c. 33,34. 
VenttMa, lib. !■ c. 51—.14. Uettm, dnu 7. lib. i. c. it. IS—tt. dev. 8. lib. i. 
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course; that he must either boldly aiiU at all, or at¬ 
tempt nothing. From the time thAt Pizarro obtained 
possession of the gov^uiaent of Pern, he inculcated 
the same maAim with greater earniestness. Upon re¬ 
ceiving an account of die victory at Quito, he remon¬ 
strated with him in a tone still more peremptory. 
“ You have usurped,” said he, in a letter written to 
Pizarro on that occasion, “ the supreme power in this 
country, in conteinpt of the emperOT’s commission to 
the viceroy. You have marched in hostile array against 
the royal standard; you have attacked the representa¬ 
tive of your sovereigii in the field, have defeated him, 
and cut off his bend. Think not that ever a monarch 
will forgive such insults on his dignity, or that any re¬ 
conciliation with him can be cordial or sincere. De¬ 
pend no longer on the precarious favour of another. 
Assume yourself the sovereignty over a country, to the 
dominion of which your family has a title founded on 
the rights both of discovery and conquest. It is in your 
power to attach every Spaniard in Peru of any conse¬ 
quence inviolably to your intereilft by liberal grants of 
lands and of Indians, or by instituting ranks of nobility, 
and cheating titles of honour similar to those which 
are courted with so much eag^ess in Europe. By 
establishing orders of knighthood, widi privileges and 
distinctions resembling those in Spain, y<^ .may bestow 
a gratification upon the officers in your service, suited 
to the ideas of military men. Nor is it to your ccain- 
ttyroen only that you ought to attend; endeavour to 
gain the natives. By marrying the coya» or daughter 
of the jmn n?^ in ai(x:es8i<« to the d^n^you will in¬ 
duce the In^^s, out of vdllratioh ^ the blood of 
ancimrlt princ^ to uiute with the Spmmrds in 
«iji|>ort of ]^r autiiority.—Thus, at the head of the 
ancient inhalntatfis of Pei^ as well as of tbenew a^ers 
there, yon m^ set at defiance the power of Spain, and 
repd with edse any feeble force which it can ynd, at 
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such a distaDC&r Cep^% the lawyer, who was now 
Pizanro’s confidential-coanseilor, wannly seconded .Car> 
vajal’s exhortations, and oi^loy^ whatever learnii^ 
he possessed in demonstrating, that all the founders of 
great -aKmarchies had been raised to pre-eminence, not 
by the antiqnity of dieir lineage, or the validity of their 
rights, but by their own aspiring valour and personal 
merit.' 

BntcbooMi Pizarro listened attentively to both, and 
to n egoUate could not conoesl the satisfaction with which 

with the 

court of he cotitemplafed the object that diey presented 
*•**■"■ to bis view. But happily for the tranquillity 
of the world, few men possess that superior strength of 
mind, and extent of abilities, which are capable of form¬ 
ing and executing such daring schemes, as cannot be 
accomplished without overturning the established order 
of society, and violatiii^ those maxims of duty which 
men are accustomed to hold sacred. The mediocri^ 
of Pizarro’s tahmts circumscribed his ambition within 
more narp^w limits. Instead of aspiring at independ¬ 
ent power, he confined his views to the obtaining from 
the court of Spain a'eunfirmation of fihe authority which 
be now possessed; and for that purpose, he sent an pf- 
ficer of distinction thitlier, tq g^ijs such a representation 
of his conduct, and oi state 'ot the country, as might 
in(\qce the.i^peror and his miaistms, either from in- 
clina^on or fifbm necessity, to cqntinue him in |us pre¬ 
sent station. 

CoDniu. While Pizarro was deliberaringr^^^ 
to the piut which he should 
w^ bin iu Spain wi|h nP less solicitude con> 
ceming lhe^us#tearea ydiu^ tq^ punned 

order to re-^t^lij^ thuemperors a^ority ip 
Though nnaqqnamted with the last ex^ssen ^ onlllpt 
to which the omlecoiitente bqd proceei^in 
tty, the court had received M account <a tite ii»irrec- 

>V»p.ll. Ub.'n. «.4Q. ScflnMle>.Sb.L c. Si, iik it.c^l. 'sa Ibmnt, 
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tion against the viceroy, of his imprisoam^t, and the 
usurpation of the government by Pizaxro. *A revolution 
so alarming called for an immediate interposition of the 
emperor’s abilities and aa&Ority. But as he Was fully 
occupied-at that tin;ie in Germany,' in conducting the 
war against the famous league of Smalkalde, one of the • 
most interesting and arduous enterprises in his reign, 
the care of providing a remedy for the disorders in Peru 
devolved upon his son Philip, and the counsellors whom 
Charles had appointed to assist him in the government 
of Spain during his absence. At first view, the actions 
of Pizarro and his adherents appeared so repugnant to 
the duty of subjects towards their sovereign, that the 
greater part of the ministers insisted on declaring them 
instantly to be guilty of rebellion, and on proceeding 
to punish them with exemplary rigour. But when the 
fervour of their zeal and indignation began to abate, 
innumerable obstecles to the execution of this measure 
presented themselves. The veteran bands of infantry, 
the strength and glory of the Spanish armies, were then 
employed in Germany. Spain, exhausted of men and 
money by a long series of wars,ifi which she had been 
involved by the restless ambition of two successive mo- 
narchs, could not easily equip an armament of sufficient 
force to reduce Pizarro. To transport any respectable 
body of troops to a country so remote as Pejn, appeared 
almost impossible. While Pizarro continued master of 
the South sea, the direct route by Nombre de Dios and 
Panama was impracticable. An attempt to march to 
Qiuto by land through the new kingdom of Granada, 
..^d &e provi^ of Popayan, across regions of prodi- 
gimis extent, desolate, unhealthy, or iMiabited by fierce 
and hostile tribes, would be attended with unsurmount- 
able dangers and hardships. The passage to the South 
sea by the straits of Marian was -so tedious, so un- 
certain, and so little known in flat age, that no confi- 
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course of navigation so remote and precarious. No¬ 
thing then remained bnt to relinquish the system which 
the ardour of their loyalty had first suggested, and to 
attempt by lenient measures what could not be efiected 
by force. It vras manifest from Pizarro’s solicitude to 
r^resent his conduct in a favourable light to the em¬ 
peror, that notwithstanding the excesses of which he' 
had beep guilty, he still retained sentiments of venera¬ 
tion for his sovereign. By a proper application to these, 
together vvith some such concessions as shohld discover 
a spirit of moderation and forbearance in government, 
there was still room to hope that he might be yet re¬ 
claimed, or the ideas of loyalty natural to Spaniards 
might so far revive among his followers, that they 
would no longer lend their aid to uphold his usurped 
authority. 

Gasca a succcss, bowcver, of this negotiation, no 

pointed to less delicatc than it was important, depended 
p«u entirely on the abilities and address of die per- 
preaideiit, wliom it sliould bc Committed. After 

weighing with muc^ attention the comparative merit of 
various persons, the Spanish ministers fixed with unani¬ 
mity of choice upon Pedro de la Gasca, a priest in no 
higher station than that of coumellor to the inquisition. 
Though in no public office, he harf been occasionally 
eroployedtby government in aflairs of trust and conse¬ 
quence, and had conducted them with no less skill than 
success; displaying a gentle and insinuating temper, 
accompanied with much firmness; probity, superior to 
any feeling of private interest; and a cautious circum- 
gpection in ccpi^rting measures, followed by such vi¬ 
gour in execu^g them, as is rarely fodnd in alliance 
with the other. These qualities ntfrked him out for, 
the function to which he wta destine. The emp%», 
to whom Gasca was not nnlgBOwn, warhdy apfpved iof 
the choice, and conununicated it to him in a con¬ 
taining mtpressions of good-will and confidences ho less 
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l)[QQourable to tbe pmee «i»> ivroter than to toe sub¬ 
ject who received it >6aaca, aotwdtostandiDg his ad¬ 
vanced age and ietoie panstitotioD, .^aaid though, from 
the epprehensicas man, who, doih^ the 

coiwe of Mi Ufe, never been 'ODt of hii^ own coun< 

try, he dreadedjtoe; effects of a long voyage, imd an 
unhealtoy clima^* did hot hesitate a moment about 
complying wito the will bf his sovereigii. But as a 
Ha nwd*. proof that it was from this prmciple alone he 
"^oo* acted, he refused *a:hito(]pric whidi was offered 
to him, in order that he mig^t appem* in Peru with a 
more dignified character; he would accept of no hi^er 
title than that of ptosident of the court of audience in 
Lima; and declared that he would receive no salary on 
accouid of his discharging the duties of that office.«All 
he reouhred was, that the expense of supporting his &- 
mily Mould be defrayed by toe public, and as he was 
to go like a minister of peace with his gown and bre¬ 
viary, and without any.mtinue but a few domestics, tois 
would not load toe revenue -withtoiy enormous burden.** 
The power. But while he discovered such disiuterested 
ceaaiHed moderation with respect to whatever related 
personally to himself, be demai^ed his official 
powers in a vety tofferart tmie. He insisted, as he was 
to be employcd-in a country so remote from the seat of 
govmmaaenVwhere he/could vmt have recourse to lus 
sovere%a ^ new inabructioDs on every emergmice; and 
as toe whole smxess of his negotiaddns must depend 
upon toeiooD^ence whhto toe pec^: with whom he had 
to treat boald pkoe in' the exto^ ^ hispower^ that h» 

ju^iction niuitWfto to all j)»«Qns eid to all'caases; 
that he nn»t beenipoiiwred to pmdon, to punfek, orto 
weiredm^^ an4tito behaviour xof dsffereat 

snea toatinitaseaofivssistanceAom toe 

k Zintw, »«. *i. c. 6. Oomaca, 174. <‘ Fe’VMM**. Ob. S. c. 14—14. Vega.. 
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malecoirtents, he might be anthorized to reduce tibem to 
obedience by force of sonns, to levy troops for that pur¬ 
pose, and to cdl for assistance from the governors crf all 
the Spwish settlements ip 4j»^ca. These powers, 
though mtmifeslly conducive to the great objects of his 
mission, appeared to the Spanish ministers to be in¬ 
alienable prerogatives of royalty, which ought not to be 
delegated to a subject, and they refused to grant them. 
But the emperor’s views were more enlaigped. As from 
the nature of his employment, Gasca must be intrusted 
with discretionary power in several points, and all his 
efforts might prove ineffectual if he was circumscribed 
in any one particular, Charles scrupled not to invest him 
with authority to the full extent that he demanded. 
Highly satisfied with this fresh proof of his master’s 
confidence, €rasca hastened his departure, and, witiiout 
either money or troops, set out to quell a formidable 
rebellion,* 

juij iT. arrival at Nombre de Dios, he found 

Pm Herman Mexia, an officer of note, posted there, 

' by order of Pizarro, with a considerable body 
of men, to oppose the landing of any hostile forces. 
But Gasca appeared in such pacific guise, with a train 
so little formidable, and with a titie of no such dignity 
as to excite terror, that he was received with much re¬ 
spect.. From Nombre de Dios he advanced to Panama, 
and met with a similar reception from Hinojosa, whom 
Pizarro had intrusted with the government of that town, 
and the command of his fleet stationed there. In both 
places he Imld the same language, declaring that he was 
sent Ity tiiefr sovereign as a tEsessenger of peace, not as a 
minister of vengcdnce; that he came to redress all tiieir 
grievances, to revdce the laws which had excited alana^^ 
to pmtibn past offences, asd to re-establish order and;' 
justice Hit mild ikport-r 

ment, the riin^city of his manners, the sanctity of his 

< FenuidC«.,fib. H. e. 16—IB. 
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profession, and a winning appearance of; caindour, 
gained credit to his, declarations. The veneration due 
to a person clothe^with legal authority, and acting in 
virtue of a royal began to revive among 

riien accustomed some. time to' nothing; more re¬ 
spectable thai^ a' usurped jurisdiction., Jiinojosa, 
Mexia, and sevferal other officers of distinction, to each 
of whom Gasca applied s%)arately, were gained over to 
his interest, and waited pply for some decent occasion 
of declaring openly in his favour.'* 

Violent This the violence of Pizarro soon afforded 
fnp o'f' them. As soon as he heard of Gasca’s arrival 
piMKo. at Panama, though he received, at the same 
time, an account of the nature of his commission, and 
was informed of his offers not only to render every 
Spaniard in Peru easy concerning what was past, by an 
act of general oblivion; but, secure with respect to the 
future by repealing the obnoxious laws; instead of ac¬ 
cepting with gratitude his sovereigns gracious con¬ 
cessions, he was so much exasperated on finding that 
he was not to be continued in his station as governor 
of the country, that he instantly resolved to oppose the 
president’s entry into Peru, and to prevent his exercising 
any jurisdiction there. ToAhis desperate resolution he 
added another highly preposterous. He sent a new de¬ 
putation to Spain to justify this conduct, and to insist, 
in the name of all the communities in, Peru, for a con- 
firmation of the government to himsClf during life, as 
the only means of preserving tranquillity there. The 
persbns intrusted vrith this strange commission, inti¬ 
mated the ilal^tion of Pizarro to the president, and re- 
^uired him,'i#'nis namCj to depart from Panama and re¬ 
turn to Spain. • They carried Ijlmwise secret ijostructions 
ta Hinojosa, directing him. to.Coffer Gasca a present of 
fifty thousand pesos, if he would comply voluntarily tvith 
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whatiws demanded of him; and if he should continue ob¬ 
stinate, to cut him off, either by assassination or poison.* 

_ _ Many circtunstances coiicurred in pushing 

gms hit on Pizarro to thosf .ml^ measures. Having 
been once accustomed to %preme command, 
he could sot bear the thoughts of deseeding to a pri¬ 
vate station. Conscious of his own demmit, he suspected 
that the emperor studied only to deceive him, and would 
never pardon the outrages. vhich he had committed. 
His chief confidants, no less guilty, entertained tlie same 
apprehensions. The approach of Gasca without any mili¬ 
tary force excited no terror. There were now above 
six thousand Spaniards settled in Pery / and at the 
head of these he doubted not to maintain his own in¬ 
dependence, if the court of Spain should refuse to 
grant what he required. But he knew not that a spirit 
of defection had already begun to spread among those 
whom he trusted most. Hinojosa, amazed at Pizarro's 
precipitate re.solution of setting himself in opposition 
to the emperor’s commission, and disdaining to be his 
instrument in perpetrating the odious crimes pointed 
out in his secret instructions, publicly recognised the 
title of the president to the supreme authority in Peru. 
The officers under his command did the same. Such 
was the contagious influence of the example, that it 
reached even the deputies who had been sent from 
Peru ; and at the time when Pizarro expected to hear 
either of Gasca’s return to Spain, or of his death, he 
received an account of his being master of the fleet, 
of Panama, and of the troops stationed there. 

%Mr. . Irritated almost to madness events so un- 
expected, he openly prepared n>r war; and in 
ord^ te give some coloilr of justice to his armaj 
he appointed the court of audi^e in Lima to proceed 
to the trial of Gasca, for the crimes' of having seizM 

•2^te, lib. Vi. c. 3. Fgrauidu, Ub. ii. c. 33,34. Henera, dec. S. lib.f, c. 9, la 
Ueoeia, dee. 8. Ub. HLc. 1. 
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his ships, sedwied his officers, and prevented <his de* 
pnties frcnn proceeding in their voyage to Spein. 
Cepeda, thopgh ac|pg as a judge in. virtue of the royal 
commission, 4td d^,|Knipl£ to'prostiti^ the dignity 
of his fimction hyrfinding Oasca guilty of treason, and 
condemning him to death on that accoimt*., f^ild, and 
even ridiculous as this proceeding vras, it imposed on 
the low illiterate adventurers, with whom Peru was 
filled, by the semblance c^,. a legal sanction warranting 
Pizarro tocarryon hostililies against a convicted traitor. 
Soldiens accordingly resorted from every quarter to his 
standard, and he was soon at the head of a thousand 
men, the best equipped that had ever taken the field in 
Peru; ? 

Fnpnn- Gasca, ou his part, pmceivihg that force 
must be employed in order to accomplish the 
purpose of his mission, was no less assiduous 
in collecting troops from Nicaragua, Carthagena, and 
other settlements on the continent; and with such suc¬ 
cess, that he was soon in a condition to detach a squa¬ 
dron of his fleet, with' a considerable body of soldiers, 
tp the coastpf Peru. Their appearance excited 
a dreadful alarm: and though they did not at¬ 
tempt for some time to make any descent, ffiey did more 
efieotoal service by setting ashdre in different places 
personstwho disperse^ copies of the act general in¬ 

demnity, and tlm revocation of thelate^ jidiets: and who 
made kno)rn<emy whefe the pacific uitmitiQns, as well 
aamild temper, ^tlmpresident The effect of spreading 
this informatfpn wO^onderfiil. AUwho^wCre dissatis- 
fied^twithPIlwimlh violent administh^^ vbore- 
tained^adroimads offidelityfitffi^rsovee^H^egao 
to meditate revolt, Sonieopi»B^deserte4 n ea^ which 
they naw dcsenutd to^^^iibiju^ jpOSteno, leav- 
ii^ he cave in which he oonceal(4> aasem^ 

T ’ bled about ,fi% of his fornier .wl^mils, and 
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with this feeble half-armed band advanced boldly to 
Cusco. By a sudden attack in the night-time, in which 
he di^layed no lees military sk 4 j|| dum valour, he 
rendered him^lf master of that capital, though de¬ 
fended by a garrison of five hundt^ men. Most of 
these havipg ranged thonselves under his banners, he 
had soon &e command of a respectable body of troops.’' 
Agunti Pizarro, though astonished at beholding one 
MTO ‘ enemy approaching ,,^y sea, and another by 
matchei, /^yhoi he trustcd to the unioh 

of all Peru in his hurour, was of a spirit more un¬ 
daunted, and more accustomed to the vicissitudes of 
fortune, than to be dis(^ncerted or appalled. As the 
danger from Centeno’s operations was the most urgent, 
he instantly set out to oppose him. Having provided 
horses for all his soldiers, he marched with amazing 
rapidity. But every morning he found his force dimi¬ 
nished, by numbers who had left him during the night; 
and though be became snspicious to excess, and punish¬ 
ed without mercy all whom he suspected, the rage of 
desertion was too violent to be checked. Before he got 
within sight of the enemy at Huarina, near the lake 
Titiaca, he could not muster more thtm four hundred 
soldiers. But these be justly coissidered as men of tried 
attachment, on whom he might d^>end. They were in¬ 
deed the boldest and most despa^te of his followers, 
conscious, like himself, of crimes for which they could 
hardly expect forgiveness, and without any hope but in 
the success of their arms. .With these he did 
not hesitate to attack Centeno’s troops, thou^ 
double to bis own in number. The rojnJfiito did not de» 
clino thscorabat. It was the most obstbiiate and bloody 
find had hith^o be^ fougld in Peru. At 
fMitSin. the valour of Pizarro, and the 

superioriQc of Garviyal’a military talento, triumphed 
over numbers, and ol^ned a complete victory. The 
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booty was immense,' and the treatment ofthe vanquished 
cruel. By this signal sutxess the reputation of Pizarro 
was re-estSiblished, and beingf now deemed invincible in 
the field, hisArmy increased daily in number 

But events happened in other parts of Peru, which 
more than counterbalanced the splendid victory at 
Huarina. Pizarro had scarcely left Lima, when the 
citizens, weary of his oppressive dominion, erected the 
royal standard, and Aldana, with a detachment of sol¬ 
diers from the fleet, took possession of the town. About 
Giuc» same time,' Gasca landed at Tumbez with 
tandji at five hundred men. Encouraged by his presence, 
' every settlement in the low country declared 
for the king. The situation of the twq.parties was 
now perfectly reversed ; Cuzco and the adjacent pro¬ 
vinces were possessed by Pizarro ; all the rest of the 
empire, from Quito southward, acknowledged the juris¬ 
diction of the president. As his numbers augmented 
fast, Gasca advanced into the interior part of the country. 
His behaviour still continued to be gentle and unas¬ 
suming; he expressed, on every occasion his ardent 
wish of terminating the contest without bloodshed. 
More solicitous to reclaim than to punish, he upbraided 
no man for past offences, but received them as a fether 
receives penitent children returiiing to a sense of their 
duty. Though desirous of peace, he did not slacken 
his preparations for war. . He appointed the general 
rendezvous of his troops in the fertile, valley of Xauxa, 
on the road to Cuzco."” There he remained for 
some months^ t not only that he might have time to 
make another^^Uempt towards m accommodation with 
Pizarro, .'but th^t.he might traiitl^ new soldiers to'the 
use of arms, and accustom tfem to the di^ipKne of a 
camp, before Jhe led them a body of victorious 


' Sm Note Lxxxvm. 
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veterans. Pizarro, intoxicated witli the success which 
had hitherto accompanied his arms, and elated with 
having again near a thousand mea under his command, 
refuse to listen to any terms, although Cepeda, to¬ 
gether with several of his officers, and even Carvajal 
himself,” gave it as their advice to close with the pre¬ 
sident's offer of general indemnity, and tiie revocation 
of the obnoxious laws.® Gasca having tried in vain 
every expedient to avoid imbruing his hapds in the 
blood of his countrymen, began to move towards Cuzco, 
at the head of sixteen hundred men. 

Belli pnr- Pizarro, confident of victory, suffered the 
lies pre- royalists to pass all the rivers which lie be- 

|»are for * 

battle tween Guamanga and Cuzco w'ithout opposi¬ 
tion, and to advance within four leagues of 
that capital, flattering himself that a defeat in such a 
situation as rendered escape impracticable would at 
once terminate the war. lie then marched out to 
meet the enemy, and Carvajal chose his ^ound, and 
made the disposition of the troops, with the discerning 
eye, and profound knowledge in the art of war con- 
Apriio operations. As the two. 

armies moved forwards slowly to the charge, 
the appearance of each was singular. In that of 
Pizarro, composed of men enriched with the spoils of 
the most opulent country in America, every officer, 
and almost all die private men, were clothed in stuflfe 
of silk^ w Jbrocade, embroidered with gold and silver; 
and;, l^r'horses, their arms, their standards, were 
adorned with all the pride of military j^kmip.’’ That of 
Gasca, though not so s^dendid, exhibit^ what was no 
less string. He him^, accompanied by ffie arch^* 
bishop of Lima,.the bNbops of Quito and Cuzco, and 
a great number of eCi^l&i^tics, marchiog along the 

• Z«r*te, lib. vii, c. 6. Vvgi, p. II. lib, *, c.tr. 

* Z»nte, lib. ri. c. It. 


» See Note UCXXIX. 
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lioeB, blessing the men, an<i encQocpging them to a re¬ 
solute discharge . 

Fimro When both. armi^. trerc jnst ready to engage, 
*Be^d sat. spurs to his horse, ^loped off, 

troops. surrendered himself to the president. Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega, and other officers of note, followed 
his example. The revolt of persons in such high rank 
struck all with amazement The mutual confidence on 
which the union and strength of armies depend, ceased 
at once. Distrust and consternation spread from rank 
to rank. Some silently slipped away, othera threw 
down their arms, the greatest number went over to the 
royalists. Pizarro, Carvajal, and some leaders, em¬ 
ployed authority, threats, and entreaties, - Ip stop them, 
but in vain. In less than half an hour, a body of men, 
which might have decided the fate of the Peruvian 
empire, was.totally dispersed. Pizarro, seeing all irre¬ 
trievably lost, cried, out in amazement to a few officers 
who still faithfully adhered to him, “ What remains for 
us to do ?”—“ Let us rush,” replied one of them, “ upon 
the enemy’s firmest battalion, and die like Romans.” 
Dejected with such a reverse of fortune, he had not 
spirit to follow this soldierly counsd, and with a tame- 
ness disgraeefol to his former fame, he surren¬ 
dered to one of Gasca’s officers, Carvajal, 
endeavouring to^escape, was overtaken and semd. 
4 iidpipttD Gasca, happy ip< this bloodless victory, did 
death.with’cruclty. PkaiTo, Camjai, 
and a small number of the most distinguished or iibto- 
rious offenders,, wMie punished capitaily, Pizarro was 
beheaded on ^ day aftw he anorendered,. He «ibr 
mitted tQhie.h|li0^wi^aeemposiildigmty, atid'seemed 
desirtniia to atone hy f(w which 

he- had compdltod, The eni^^avn^ was saitabto 
to his life. On his trial he oflered no defence. When 
the sentence adjudging him to bfc hanged was pro- 
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nounced, he carelessly replied,' “ One can die but 
once.” During the interval between the sentence and 
execution, he discovered* iro sign either of remorse for 
the past, or of solicitude about'the future; scoffing at 
all who visited him in Us usual sarcastic vein of mirth, 
with the Bune quickness of repartee and gross plea¬ 
santry as at any other period of his life. Gepeda, 
more criminal than either, ought to have shared the 
same fate; but the merit of having deseited his asso¬ 
ciates at such a critical moment, and with such decisive 
effect, saved Um from immediate punishment. He was 
sent, however, as a prisoner to Spain, and died in con¬ 
finement.'' 

In the minute detail which the contemporary histo¬ 
rians have ^ven of the civil, dissensions that raged in 
Peru, with little interruption during ten years, many 
circumstances occur so striking, and which, indicate 
such an uncommon state of manners, as to merit parti¬ 
cular attention. 

No roerce- Though the Spaniards who first invaded Peru 
""^^‘i^^were of the lowest order in society, and the 
c!»ii «»n greater part of those who afterward joined them 
of Peru, persons of desperate fortune, yet in all the 

bodies of troops brought into the field by the dif« 
ferent leaders who contended for superiority, not one 
man acted as a hired soldier, that follows his standard 
for pay. Every adventurer in Peru Considered him¬ 
self as a conqumr, entided, by his services, to an esta¬ 
blishment in that country whi^ bad beCn acquired by 
his valour. In the contests between die rivd chiefii^ 
each chose his side , as he was directed by his ovm 
judgment or affections.. He joined his ^mhumUider as 
a companion of hif i^dd disd^ed to d^yadq 

hitnself by rec^iring 'w "wages of a la^roena^. ft 
was to their swojtd, not to pre-eminence in or 

4 Zante. lib. vti. c. S—8. Oobmii, c. 185,186. V«ga. p. 11. Bb. t. c. SO, Sc. 
Femadn, Hb. B. a 86, ftie. Bencn, dec. 8. Sb. iv. c. 14, Sc. 

VOL. VII. 
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inobility of birth, that mo^ of the ^Biuiem whom they 
followed were indebted for their, elevatibh; and feach 
of foeir adber^ts hoped, by the oaoie means, fO open 
k yt%y for hims^f .t6 the possession of power and 
wealth.' 

Armie* though thfe tfoops in Peru serveli widi- 

any regular pay, thejt! raised at im* 
**i*'|”*’inense eicpense. Among men aecnstoitoed to 
divide the spoils of an c^ulent country, the desire of 
obtaining wealth iicquired incredible force. The ar¬ 
dour of pursuit augmented in proportion to the hope 
of success. Where tdl were intent on the same object, 
and under the dominion of the same passion, there was 
but one mode of gaining men, or of securing their at¬ 
tachment. Officers of name and influence, besides .the 
promise of fupire establishments, received in hand 
large ,|pFatuifle8 from the chief with whom they en¬ 
gage, . Gontalo Pizarro, in order to raise a thousand 
men,?^vanced five hundred thousand pesos.* Gasca 
expiU^d in levying the troops which he led against 
Pittdnrp-nine hundred thousand pesos.* The distribu- 
feun tpT'property, bestowed as the reward of services, 
Ana tor; exorbitant. Cepeda, as the re- 

compense of his perfidy and address, in per- 
. .Buading the court of royal audience to give the 
“* sanction of its authority to flie usuTp^ juris¬ 
diction of Pizarro, received a grant of lands which 
yielded aU annuad inc(^ of a hundred and fifry foour 
SMid pesos." Hittcgosa, who, by his early defociion 
fit>m Pizarro, and .surrender of the fleet to Gfuca, de¬ 
cked the fete of Peru, obtain^ a districftof couiitiy 
affording two hundred fooimond pesos of Value.'* 

While such rewards were d|^t OUt to foe prineipal 
tificers, Wifo more than io^ propor^ 

p. If.atkir. c. m. 41. - VenoMida, fib. 54. 

'.I. • WUC. libi t|. C. 10. Hefr«Wt4cbaiib. v.'e.V’. ’’i'' 

0»»M*.e.l«4. *.Vi|ivp.U. lib>;*j.c.a, 
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tiona] riiires were conferred upon those of inferior 
rank. 

Such a rapiiii change of fortune produced 
Union and rts natural ^Rstts. Jt gay® birth'to new ^nte, 
and new desires. Veterans, long accustomed 
to hardship and toil, acquired of a sudden a taste few 
poiuse and inconsiderate dmpation, and indulged in 
all the excesses of military licentiousness. The riot 
of low debauchery occupied some; a relish for expen¬ 
sive luxuries spread among others.* The meanest 
soldier in Peru would have thought himself degraded 
by marching on foot; and at a time when the prices 
of horses in that country were exorbitant, each in¬ 
sisted on being furnished with one before he would 
take the field. But though less patient under the fa¬ 
tigue and hardships of service, they were ready to 
face danger and death with as much intrepWity as 
ever; and animated by the hope of new rewards, they 
never failed, on the 'day of battle, to display all their 
ancient valour, 

Fctocity Together with their courage, they retained 

the ferocity by which they were originally 
teju were distinguished. Civil discord never raged with 
earned oo,^ mote fell Spirit than among the Spaniards 
in Peru. To all the passions which usually envenom 
contests among countrymen, avarice was added, and 
rendered their enmity more rancorous. Eagerness 
to seire the valuable* forfeitures expected upon the’ 
deatk«of every opponent, shut the door against mercy. 
To be wealdiy, was of itself sufficient to expose a man 
to accusation, or to'Abject him to punuhnient On 
the slightest 8ospici<niB, Pizarro condemned many bf 
die most opulent k^ab^^is in Peru to death. C^- 
v^, withwt searching for any pretext *10 jusf^ 
cruelty, cut off many mofe. The number of tho^jaTho 
suffered bytlm hafidsof the executioner, wa8not|nuch 

' Rnten, dec, $. lib, H. c. S, dec, 8. lib. viii. c. iO. 

z 2 
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inferior to '^faat fell la field f and the greater part 
was condenu^ any legal 

lie vidleooe S^ch the contending 
paities treated their ^ponents was not accom- 
paniied wi^ its usual attendants, attachment and fide- 
lijly to'those with whom they acted. The ties of 
honour, which ought to be held sacred among soldiers, 
apd the principle ^integri^, interwoven as thoroughly 
in the Spanish character as in that of any nation, seem 
to have been equally forgotten. Even regard for de¬ 
cency, and die sense of shame, were totally lost. Dur¬ 
ing dieir dissensions, there was hardly a Spaniard in 
Peru wjio did not abandon the party which he had ori- 
ginidly espoused, betray the associates with whom he 
lad'tmited, and violate the engagements under which 
he vlu^ cdm^i The viceroy Nugnez Vela was ruined 
by file tr^c^ery of Cepeda and the other judges of 
the rojml audience, who were bound by the duties of 
their, feojodip' to have supported his authority. The 
(diief advisers and cbmpanions of Gonzalo Pizarro’s 
revolt;.vr.^ the first to forsake him, and submit to his 
en^E^es^ His fleet was given up to Gasca by the man 
vHtem be bad singled out among his oflicers to intrust 
whb^at important command. On the day that was 
to decide his fate, an army of veterans, in sight of the 
eneiny, threw down their arms without striking a blow, 
and deserted a leader Vilb'had often conducted them 
to victory. Instances of such general and avowed con¬ 
tempt of the principles and obligations vf hich attach 
to man, andlind them 't<^dierx;i|i union, 
n^y occur history. It is only wheid nsep are far 
rqBKwed firom the Seat of goyenmi^^ where the re- 
dlajads of 1^ and order are;^ii^e<felt^ adiere«thq^pros- 
p^|of gain is unbounded, and wl^^loifeaiht^wealdi 
may cover the crimes by which it ^ Required, thid we 

vSMNfIfXC. 
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can find any parallel to &e levity, die n^aciousness, 
the perfidy and corraptioti pretaleni asiKiag the %)ar 
niards in Peru. 

Guca de- d^A of Pizatro, the malecontents in 

viio* era- every corner of Peru laid down thiedr afins, 
for h^ni- and tranquillity seemed to be perfectly reicsta* 
blkhed. But two very interesting objects still 
remained to occupy the president's attention. ;The 
one was to find immediately such employment for a 
multitude of turbulent and.daring adventurera with 
which the country was filled, as might prevent them 
from exciting new commotions. The other, to bestow 
proper gratifications upon those to whose loyalty and 
valour he had been indebted for his success. The 
former of these was in some measure accomplished, 
by appointing Pedro de Valdivia to prosectite ^e Cbn* 
quest of Chili; and by empowering Diego Centeno to* 
undertake the discovery of the vast regions bordaing 
on the river De la Plata. The reputation of thrum 
leaders, together with the hopes of acquirii^ weidth, 
and of rising to consequence- in .some to^plored 
country, alluring many of the most indigei^and des¬ 
perate soldiers to follow their standards, drainedoff no 
inconsiderable portion of that mutinous spirii whidh 
Gasca dreaded. ^ 

HU divi- greater difficnlty, 

MonofthejiQd to bc adjusted with a more attentive and 
■mcng hi> delicate band. The npartimientos, or anot- 
foiiowen. Qf lands and Indians which fell to bit 
distributed, in consequence of the death or forfeiture 
of the former possessors, exceeded two millions of 
pesos of yearly rent* C^a, when ndwidisolate master 
this imihense pn^rto, retained the nune disiirte- 
rested aentunents whidiAie had origina% pK^Slased,^ 
and refiised to reserve the smallest poidt^ of 

■ Vegt, lib. fi. c. 4. 
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himself. But the ^^mber olaimants nia ^eat; 
and whilst the fMlify (W av^ce of every im^Vidual 
fixed the valae of his own aeryices, and dlthnated the 
recdm{)CTse which he thought dn^. to himj the preten¬ 
sions of each Were^ so extravagant, that it was impossi¬ 
ble Ul. Gasca hatred to them one one, 

with-the'^ost patient attention f and that he might 
have leisure to weigh the comparative merit, of their 
several claims with accura^, he retired, adth the arch¬ 
bishop of Lima 'iiid a single secretary, to a village 
twelve leagues from Cuzco. There he spent , several 
days in allotting to each a district of lands and number 
of Indians, in proportion to his idea of their past ser¬ 
vices and future importance. But that he might get 
beycmd the reach of the fierce storm of clamour and 
, rage which he ^foresaw would burst out on the publi- 
^tioh pf h^l decree, notwithstanding the impartial. 
equi^^With which he had framed it, he set out for 
Lima, leaving the instrument of partition sealed up, 
.^'Irith orders not to open it for some days after his 
dq;»rt«we. 

The indignation excited by publishing the 
decree of partition was not less than Gasca hyd 
expected. Vanity, avarice, emulation, envy, 
^Bhie, 'rage, and all the other passions which most 
vehemently agitate the minds of men when both their 
Imnbnr and their inter^t are deeply affected, con-* 
sj^ired'in adding to its violence. It bix^e out wiA all 
the fhry of military insolence. Calumny, tlq^eats, and 
<mrses/were poured out openly upon the presidents He 
was accused of hij^atitude, of partiali^, and of injus- 
tioe. Among soldiers prompt to addon, such seditious 
discourse would have been soon fddowed by deeds no 
less vidlent, and they already%egan to torn their ayes 
soUie^ dis<|ontented leados, expecting them 
to st^d Ipitb in Tigress of ^eir wrongs. By some 
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^thT^ ^ ‘1“« wtimpc, is.irt. aod the de^^f 
4Botber civit war was averted for th^ present • 

hpwever, perceiyiag that U^e fiawe 
bh^ox- ^pprjsa^ rather than extiuguished, h- 

»eT* assiduity to soothe the 

«. malecoptenta, by bestowiag large gtatuiSes on 
some, by pr«?n«smg rt^rtimientos^ when they fell v«r 

cjiressing and flattering all. 
But that the public securitjt might rbst o« a fonadation 
more stable than tlieir good affection, he endeavoured 
o strenphen the hands of his sucessors in of^ce, by 
re-establishing the regular adwinistration of justice in 
every part of the empire. He introduced order and 
simplicity into the mode of collecting the royal rave- 
**y®*i. He issued regulations concerning the treahttent 
of the Indian#, well c^oulated to prdteet Jhem fewi 
oppression, and to provide for the/hJftJ«i^|S 
principles offeligmn, without depriving the %»a«iiards 
of the benefit accruing from their labour, Havfiw 
1550. aceomplished every object of hi* «i,|^ 

. .. ^ca, longu^ to return again tO.l pviiy? 
8|ption, committed the govenamept of PeiV hi Hw 
*^ i. court of audience, and set out for Spain. 
ootfeT during the anarchy and turbulenca of tlw S 
1 * years, there had been no remittance made of 
royal revenue, he carried with him thirteen hnu» 
dred thousand pesos of puWiq money, which the near 
nomy and <>^der of his administration enabled him to 
save, after paying all the expenaas of war. 

WiKcep. He was received in his native country with 

nniversal admiration ef his abif^, 

virtue. Both were, indeed, highly conipimibns. With- 
out^y,or fleet, or ^Wic funds; with a tndn «© 
«ffl»pi©. that only three thonamd ducats were 


•Zarate, lib. liL c, 9. Oomata, c. tST. V«», n. fib. mil « , a- « 
Ba«lra. p. I. c. I. ac. Henera. 4 ^ 
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Hf ec^tiippu^ out to oppose a 

rebelfioii. ^ bis 4 ddr<^ e&d' tftleiits hafsuj^p^d all 
those and (teemed to Oieate im^ments for 

exeOa^Dg^fhis ^Osigits. |^~i^it|itired sach a naval 
foioe,gave*hiiit; the cornn^ of-the sea.- fie 
raised^ a l^jr of men able to cope withdhe veteran 
bax^d^v gave lavr to Peru. vanquished their 
leader, on' whose arms victory had hitherto attended, 
and in place of anarchy and;.usurpation, he established 
the government of laws, and the authority; of the right* 
All sovereign. But the praise bestowed on his abili¬ 
ties was exceeded by that which his virtue merited. 
After residing in a country where wealth presented al-* 
lureinents which had seduced every person who had 
hitherto possessed power there, he returned from that 
trying Station with integrity, not only untainted but 
unsuspected.. After distributing among his count^- 
men possessions of greater extent and ^ue than h^ 
ever been in, the disposal of a subject in any age or 
nadonj he himself rmnmned in his original state of po¬ 
verty ; and at the very time when he brought such a 
large recruit to the'royal treasury, he was obliged to 
Simply by petition for a small sum to discharge 80D|e 
petty debto which he had contracted during the course 
of his service.' Charles was not insensible to such 
disinterested merit. Gasca was received, by him with 
the most distinguishing marks of esteem, and being 
promoted to the bishopric of Pfdencia, he passed the 
f remainder of his days in the tranquillity of r|tircment, 
respected by his country, honour^ by his sovereign, 
and beloved by all. 

' Notwithstanding sdl Gasca’s wise Regulations, the 
tranquillity of Piapiwas not of long continuance. In 
a coun^ where the authori^ of government had 
almost forgotten dur^ the long^yalenM of anarchy 
and misrql|,. were disappointed leaders 
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and seditiom soldiers ready ^to foUow 
em, It was not difficult to raise comlnistion. Several 
succewive insurrections desolated the country for 
wme years. But aji those, ffiough fierce, were only 
^usient sto^, eacited rather by the ambition and 
turbulrace of particular men, than by general or pub- 
lie motives, the detail of them is not the object of this 
history; These commotions in Peru, like every thimr 
of extreme violence eithe^ in the natural or politii3 
body, were not of long duration, tod by canying off 
tte corrupted humours which had given rise to the 
disorders, they contributed in the end to strengthen 
the society which at first they threatened to destroy. 
Wurmg their fierce contests, several of the first inva¬ 
ders of Peru, and many of those licentious adventurers 
whom the fame of their success had allured thither, 
tell by each offier’s hands. Each of the parties, as 
they alternately prevailed in the struggle, gjadually 
cleared the country of a number of turbulent spirits, by 
Mecu^g, proscribing, or banishing their opponentt 
Men less enterprising, less desperate, and more ac¬ 
customed to move in the path of sober and peaceable 
industey, settled in Peru; and the royal authority Was 
gradi^y established as firmly there as in 
Spanish colonies. 
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Note I. p. 2. 

The number of the fish in the rivers of South America is so ei- 
traordinary. as to merit particular notice. In the Maragnon 
(says P. Acugna) fish are so plentiful, (hat without any art, they 
may take them with the hands.’’ p. 138. “ In the Orinoco (says 
P. Gumilla), besides an infinite variety of other fish, tortoise or 
turtle abound in.such numbers, tliat I cannot find words to express 
it. I doubt not but that such as read ray accoapt will acouse me 
of exaggeration: but 1 can affirm that it is as difficult to count 
them, as to count die sands on the banks of that river. One may 
judge of their number by the amazing consun.ption of them; for 
all the nations contiguous to the river, and even many who are at a 
distance, flock thither at the season of breeding, and not only find 
sustenance during that time, but carry off great numbers both of 
the turdes and of their eggs,” &c. Hist, de i’Oronoque, ii. c. 22. 

р. 59. M. de la Condamine confirms their accounts, p. 159. 

Note II. p. 2. 

Piso describes two of these plants, the Cururuape, and the Giuh- 
jana-Timbo. It is remarkable, that though they have this fatal ef¬ 
fect upon fishes, they are so far from being noxious to the humaa 
species, that they are used in medicine with success. Piso, lib. iv. 

с. 88, Bancroft mentions another, the Hiarree, a small quantity of 
which is safficient to inebriate all the fish to a considerable distaMe* 
so that in a fewflitniUes, they float motionless on the furfaca oIiIm 
water, mad are taken with ease. Nat. Hist, of Oniana, p. IQfl. 

Note III, p, 5. 

REMARKAqiB instances occur of the cala ^ieM ri^.iide na¬ 
tions sufier by futtme. Alvar Nugnex of the 
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most gallant and virtuous of the Spinish adventurers, ihsided al¬ 
most nine ;ears, amimg^l^iaafages Florida; They were nnae- 
qoainted every agricid^re. Their subsistence was 

poor and pi^ouieus. '^^Cy ljiye e^efly (says he) upon j^ts of 
different pland^ i^ch dm proimiewith great difficulty, wanieiing 
from place to piece in 1l|^h 'qf them. Sometime, thj^ kill game, 
sometimes they ^iCch fiBh,^l>at in such small ^qtuuidm^ that their 
hanger is so extreme as compeb them to eat spiden, fhe eggs of 
ants, ^i^B, lizards, serpents, a kind of uhctubns earth, and I am 
peraqade^,.duit if in this country there were any stones, they would 
B wallow" these. They preserve* the bones of fishes and serpents, 
which they grind into powder, and eat. The only season when 
they do not suffer much from famine, is when a certain fruit, which 
be calls Tunat, is ripe. This is the same with the Opmtia, or prickly 
pear, of a reddish and yellow colour, with a sweet insipid taste. 
Ihey are sometimes 6bli|«d to travel far from their usual place of 
residence, in order to find them.” Naiifragias, c. xviii. p. 20, 21, 
22. In another place, he observes that they are frequently re¬ 
duced to pass two or three days without food, c. xxiv. p. 27. 

Note IV. p. 6. 

M. FanMiH has given an accurate description of the two species 
of manioc, with an account of its culture, to which he has added 
some experunents, in^ order to ascertain the poisonous qualities 
of the jilice extracted from that species which he calls the bitter 
cassava. Among the Spaniards, it is known by the name of Yuca 
hraca. Descr. de Surin. tom. i. p. 06. 

Note V. pV 7, 

The plantain is found, in Asia and Africa, as well as in America. 
Oviedo contends, that it is not an indigenous phmtof die .New 
World,ibat was,introduced into the island of Hispaniola, in the 
year 1516, by ffither Thomas de Berlanga, and that he transpfamted 
b from t^ Canary Islanda, whither the oripnal slips had.been 
bremght from t^ East Indies. Oviedo,- lib. viii. c, 1. But the 
(^bioanf Acoata and othqr naturaliats, who reck<:^T|aa Ame¬ 
ricanseems to be better fmmd^ ; Asosta Nm; lib. 
iv. 21. It was cultivated by rude tribes in fmerina? id^.had little 
intetoo^ae with the Spaniards, and who werc,jp^tato of dtat in¬ 
genuity^ which disposea mei^ to boc^ wte;| b riieM from foreign 
nations. Chimil.itt.186. WaferWoyage, p. 8^^; 
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NoteVr. p.8. 

It n remarkable, that jL^iSk, one * 0 ! tbe most acdiraie and 
beat informed writers conqsnuni^die Weat Indies, affirms, that 
maise, though cultivated .,hi the cdotinent^ was not known in the 
islands, the inhabitants of which had none but cassada bread. Hist 
Nat. lib. iv. c. 16. But P. Mart^, in the first bode of Ids first 
Decad, which was written in the year 1493, upon die rttom of 
Columbus from his first voyage, expressly menUons maize as a 
plant idiick the islanders cultivated, and of which they made 
bread, p, 7. Gomara likewise asserts, that they were acquainted 
frith the culture of maize. Histor. Geuer. cap. 28. Oviedo de¬ 
scribes maize without any intimation of its being a plant that waa 
not natural to Hispaniola. Lib. vii. c. 1. 

Note VII. p. 13. 

New Holland, a country which fortueriy was only known, has 
lately been visited by intelligent observers. It lies in a region of 
the globe where it must enjoy a very favourable climate, as it 
stretches from the 10th to the 38th degree of northern latitude. It 
is of great extent, and from its square form must be much more 
fiian equal to all Europe. The people who inhabit the various parts 
of it appear to be of one race. They are evidenUy ruder than 
most of the Americans, and have made still less progress in im¬ 
provement and the arts of life. There is not the least appearance 
of cultivation in any part of this vast region. The inhabitants are 
extremely few, so that the country appears almost desolate. Their 
tribes are still more inconsiderable than those of America. They 
depend for subsistence almost entirely on fishing. They do not 
settle in one place, but roam about in quest of food. Both sexes 
go starknaked. Their habitations, utensils, &c. are more simple 
and rude than dioseof die Americans. Voyi^, by Ha^keswortfa, 
iii. 622, Ac. This, peihaps, is'the coun^ where man has been 
discove r ed in the earliest stage of his progress, and it exhibito a 
miserd^ spedmen of his condition and povrers in that oncoltivated 
stme. If Ais coiintry shall be more fully explored by future 
gaton, die comparison Of the maaners of ibi iidiabitants widi those 
of the AaMdcaaSWfil prove an initnustire aitide in the hkbRjf of 
die bdlnaii speeies. 


Note VIH. p. 14. 

P. GANKiEL-fifAXEST, who travelled fimn hia itatim among 
the lUiaois to MacbiliimakiDac, diut des«^>e| of the 
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coan^’;—** We have marched days witnont tneeths^ a 

sin^'Inuinpir areatHn||( Sometfanes;^ found ourselveif'iti vast 
meadoWs,^!^'Which ve^ld not see^boundaries^'throdpi which 
there 'flowed many brooha and i#eiti>%at 'without any path to con¬ 
duct US. Solnetimes i^;'Were %b)i(^ to open a passage across 
tluck forestSi through hii^e^i and underwood flll^ with briars and 
thorns. Sometimes we had to pass thtdiigh deep marshes, in 
which we sunk up to the middle. After being fatigued through 
the dayi we had the earth for our bed, or a'few leaves, exposed to 
die wind, the rain, and all the injuries of the air.” Lettr. Edifiantes, 
u. 360. Dr. Briclmll, in an excursion from North Carolina towards 
themonntains, a. ». 1730, travelled fifteen days without meeting 
with a human creature, Nat. Hist, of North Carolina, 389. Diego 
de Ordas, in attempting to make a settlement in South America, 
A. 0. 1532, marched fifty days through a country without cae in¬ 
habitant Herrmra, dec. 5.lib. 1. c. ll. 

Note IX. p. 14. 

1 STHONGLY SUspect that a community of goods, and an undi¬ 
vided store, are known only among the rudest tribes of hunters^ 
and that as soon as any species of agriculture or regular industry is 
known, the idea of an exclusive right of property to toe fruits of 
them is introduced. I am confirmed in this opinion by accounts 
Which I have received concerning toe state of property among the 
Indians in veiy different regions of America. “ The idea of the 
natives of Brazil Concerning property is, that if any person culti¬ 
vate a field, he alone ought to enjoy the produce of it, and no 
other has a title to pretend to it. If an individual or family go a 
hunting or fishing, what is caught telongs to the individual or to 
the family, and they communicate no part of it to any but to their 
Ot to suchof their kindre^as happen to be indisposed. If 
any petoon in the village come to their hut, he piay sit down firCely, 
and eat without asking liberty. But this is toe consequence of 
their general principle of hospitality: fori never observed any 
parUtibu of toe increase of their fields, or the produce of ton chase, 
which I could consider as the result of any idea'concernmg a com- 
ttUUity^of goods. On toe contrary, they are so mudhiattached to 
Whdt to|y deem to be their property, that .it would be extremely 
dangarnus to encroach upon it. As far a^ 1 h.aive.seen or can learn, 
there k not one tribe of Indians in South Emeries, a^ong whom 
toe commimity of goods which has hcCn'iW^ hi^ly estoUed is 
stance in toe government of the Jtouits, most 
Ians of. Part^[|sey 4 .^w«s the cs^^uni^ of 
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{foods whkh thort fothert iatndnced. This wu repigMItI to the 
origintJ ideas of the lodiitis. They were aiBi{liaiiited with the l%hti 
of private excirave property, and they etdtmitted with hspatietice 
to regoiatiotts which destroyed &eai.” M. le Chevai. de TiMO, 
MS. petAt m. •• Actini possesaidli (says t oussionaiy who tedded 
several yeara ainOng the Indiana of the Five Nations) gives a ri^ 
to the aoil, hvtwbenevhr a poatesaor tees fit to quit it, onother has 
aa good right to talce it as he who left it. This law, or eustom, 
respects WM only thO particular spot on which he ertotl hh boose, 
but also his pUnting-grouad. If a (nan has {Hepared a partidnlar 
spot of ground, on which he designs in future to build or plant, no 
man has a right to incominode hmty much less to the fruit of hia 
labours, until it iq>pear8 that he voluntarily gfives up his views. 
But I never heard of any formal conveyance fTom One Indian to 
another in their natural state. The limits of every ctmton are cir^ 
cumscribed; that is, they are allowed to hunt as fv as Such a river 
on this hand, and such a mountain On the other. This area is 
occupied and improved by individuals and their families. Indivi¬ 
duals, not the community, have the use and profit of their own la¬ 
bours, or success in hunting.” MS. of Mr. Gideon Hawley, prseinSr. 

Note X. p. IG. 

Tins difference of temper between the Americans and negroes 
is so remarkable, that it is a proverbial saying in the French islandf, 

“ Regarder un sauvage de travers, e’est le battre; le battre, e'est 
le tiier; battre un negre, e’est le nouitir.” Tcrtre, ii. 490. 

Note XL p. 17. 

The description of the political state of tlic people of Cinaloa 
perfectly resembles that of the inhabitants of North America. "They 
have neither laws nor kings (says a missionary who resided long 
among them) to punish any crime. Nor is there among them any 
speciei of authority, or political government, to restrain them in 
any part of their conduct. It is true, that they koknowledge opt- 
tain caaqhes, who are heads of their families or villages, but their 
authori^ appears chiefly in war, and the expeditions against fheir 
enemies. This authority the caziques obtain not by heredity 
tight, Imt by their valour in war, or by the power and ntamfa^ of 
thdr fit|i8iea and relations. Sometiroes they 6#e their pre^tsmi- 
Bence toi ffieir eloquence in dhiplayjng thm owii efiphnCi.” Rlhas, 
Histor. dnlat Ttinnph. Stc. p. 11. The state df the ChiqnifiMi in 
South America is nearly the same. '*11iey HKve no regtiiar form 
of government, or ehril lifb, hut in matters ^ pabiiommeern they 
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litten I 0 the advice of their old mea, asd- usualljr fcdlow it. The 
digntfy <>|.,c^q«e is a^-hereditary^^ but conferred according^ to 
merit, as ^ reimd of svalour io waf.,’. The unicm among them is 
imperfect. Their society resenrfjles i iepublic wiAont any head, 
in which every man is master ot himselfi and upoa the least dis¬ 
gust, separates from tiholSe with whom he seemeii to be connected." 
Relacion^Historical de las Missiones de los Chiqnitos, por P. Juan 
Patr. Feraande^ .p. 3%^ 33. Thus, under very different climates, 
when nations ace in a siiailar state of society, their institutions and 
civil government assume the same form. 


Note XII. p. 29. 

I HAVE known the Indians (says a person well acquainted with 
their mode of life) to go a thousand miles for the purpose of re¬ 
venge, in ppthless woods, qver hills and mountains, through huge 
cane-swamps,, exposed to the extremities of heat and cold, the 
vicissitude of seasons, to hunger and thirst. Such is their over¬ 
boiling revengeful temper, that they utterly contemn all those things 
as imaginary trifles, if they are so happy as to get the scalp of the 
murderer, or enemy, to satisfy the craving ghosts of their deceased 
relations.” Adair’s Hist, of Amer. Indians; p. 150. 


Note XIII. p. 29 

I» the account of the great war between the Algonquins and 
Iroquois, the achievements of Piskaret, a famous chief of the Al- 
gonquins, performed mostly by himself alone, or with one or two 
companions, make a capital figure. De la Potherie, i. 297, &c. 
Cmden’s Hist, of Five Nations, 125, Ac. 

Note Xiy» p. 31. 

The life of an unfortunate leader is often in danger, and he is 
always degraded from the rank which he had acquired by his 
former exploits. Adair, p. 388. 

Note XV. p. 31. 

As the ideas of the North Americans, with respect to the mode 
of carrying on war, arc generally known, I have founded my ob- 
smations chiefly upon the testimony of the author who 4|^ribe 
Aem. But tJ^ same maxims took place ambng other nations m 
the New Wofli^i;,A judicious missionary has given a view of the 
military operations of the people of Gran Chaco, in South America, 
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perfectly cimilar to those of the Iroquois. “ They ore much ad¬ 
dicted to war (says he), whtoii they carry on frcqu^itly anion(» 
themselves, but perpetually a^inst the Spaniards. Bnt they may 
rather be called thieves than aoldiera, for' they never make head 
against the Spaniards, unless when they can assault them hy stealth, 
or have guarded against any mischance by spies, who may he called 
indefatigable; they will watch the settlements of the Spivuiards for 
one, two, or three years, observing hy night e\ erv thing that passes 
with the utmost solicitude, whether they may expect resistanre or 
not, and until they are perfeclly si'ciire of the event, they will not 
venture upon an attack; so that when they do give the assault, 
they are certain of Mieeess, ami fret from ail datigi i, These spies, 
in order that they may not he ohstned, will erei p on all-foiir like 
cats in the night; hut if they are discovered, make their escape 
with much dexterity. But, although they nevei choose to face the 
Spaniards, if they bo surrounded in any place whence they cannot 
escape, they will fight with desperate valour, and sell their lives 
very dear." Descript, del Oran Chaco, p. 

Note XVI. ]). 'A'2. 

l.ni v, who was an eye-witiie^'. of the proceedings of ihe 'I'nii/ii- 
a Bia/ili.iii tiiln*, in a war againsta powerliil nation of their 
enemies, descrihes tlieii eouiage ami h rocity "i vei v striking terms. 
Ego cum (iailo alteio. paiilo e iriosiiis, magno noslio perienlo (si 
enini ah hoslihiis eapli aut Icsi riiisseinu.s, d, vorationi fnissemiis 
devoti), barhaios nostios in mihtiam emiles conoiiin volm. Hi, 
numero 400(i capita, eiim hoslihus nd Inins Jceeitarnni, tanta fero- 
citatc, ut Sol rabidos et furio.sos qnosque superarei.t Cum primnm 
hostes couspt \ere, in inaguos atquc editos iihilatiis perriiperiint. 
Hffic gens adoo fera esi et triieuleiita, ul liinlisp) r diim viriiuii vcl 
taiitillum restat, eontiiiuo diimeeiit, fugaimpic iinmpi.oii eapessant. 
Quod a iiatura ilhs mditiim cs.se reor. Testor inlerea me, qui non 
semel, tiiin pedilum liim eipiitiiin eijpia-. ingeiites, m aemm in- 
striictas hie, coiispexi, tanta luiiiqiiaiii voliiplafe vnh mbs peditum 
legionibus armis fulgenlilius, quanta turn pugnaiiiihus istis pars 
cussum fiiiue. Lory Hist. Navigat. in Brasil, ap. ile Bry, in. 207 - 
209. 


Note XVII. p. ‘.y.i. 

It was originally the practice of the Ainerican.s, as well as af 
other savage nations, to rut off the heads ol the enemies whom they 
slew, and to carry them away as trophies. But, a# they found 
these cumbersome m their retreat, which they always make very 
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rapidly, and often through a vast extent of country, they became 
satisfied with tearing off their scalpsi This custom, though most 
prevalent in North America, was not nnknown among the southern 
tribes. Lbzano, p. 79. 

Ntite XVIII. p. 37. 

The terms of the war-<song seem to be dictated by the same 
fierce spirit of revenge. “ I go to war to revenge the death of my 
broth^ers ; I shall kill; I shall exterminate ; I shall burn my ene¬ 
mies ; I shall bring away slaves; I shall devour their heart, dry 
their flesh, drink their blood ; I shall tear off their scalps, and make 
cups of their skulls.” Cossu’s Travels through Louisiana, vol. i. 
p. 102. I am informed, by persons on whose testimony I can rely, 
that as the number of people in the Indian tribes has decreased so 
much, almost none of their prisoners are now put to death. It is 
considered as better policy-to spare and to adopt them. Those 
dreadful scenes which I have dcscri'bed occur now so rarely, that 
missionaries and traders who have resided long among the Indians, 
never were witnesses to them. 


Note XIX. p. 37. 

All the travellers who have visited the most uncivilized of the 
American tribes, agree in this. It is confirmed by two remarkable 
circumstances, which occurred in the conquest of different provinces. 
In the expedition of Narvaez into Florida in the year 1528, the 
Spaniards were reduced to such extreme distress by famine, that, 
in order to preserve their own lives, they cat such of their compa¬ 
nions as hap])ened to die. This appeared so shocking to the natives, 
who were accustomed to devour none but prisoners, that it filled 
theta with hoiror and indigfintion against the .Spaniards. Torque- 
ma& Monarch. Ind. li. p. 534. Naufragios de Alv. Nugnez 
Cabeca de Vaca, c. xiv. p. 15. Dming the siege of Mexico, 
though the Mexicans devoured with greediness the Spaniards and 
Tlascalans, whom they took prisoners, the utmost rigour of the 
famine which ^hey suflered could not induce them to touch the dead 
bodies of their own countrymen. Bern. Diaz. dclCastilio Conquist. 
de la N. Espagua, p.l56. 

Note XX. p. 38. 

Many singular circumstances concerning the treatment of pri¬ 
soners among the people of Brazil, are contained in the narrative 
of Stadius, a German officer in the service of the Portuguese, pub- 
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lished iu the year 155(J. He wus taken prisoner by the Tuupmamhos, 
and remained in captivity nine years. He was often present at 
those horrid festivals which hedoacribos, and was destined himself to 
the same cruel fate with other prisoners. But he saved Ins life by Ins 
extraordinary efforts of courage and addsess. De liry, in. p. 34, <*tc. 
M. de Lery, who accompanied M. de Villa^jrnon in Ins <.\pe<lilion 
to Brazil, in the year 155(>, and who resided some time iiijliat eonn- 
try, agrees with Stadius in e\ery circumstance of iniportanee. He. 
was frequentfy an eye-witness of the manner in wliich the Brazilians 
treated tlicir prisoners. Dc Biv, in 210. Several striking par¬ 
ticulars omitted by them, are mentioned by a Portuguese authoi. 
Purch. Pilgr. IV, I Jhl, (See. 

iVoli; X.\l. p. 41 . 

Tiiouoh I have followed that opinion eoneermiig the apathy of 
the Ametieans, which ajipearcd to me most rational, and supported 
hy the aulhoiity of the most respectable authors, oilier llieories 
have been formed with regard to it, by writeis of grc.it emmenee 
D. Ant. Ulloa, m a late work, eontends that the teMiiie of the skin 
and bodily liabit of the Americans is such, that thev are less sensible 
of pain lluiii the rest of mankmd. He produces .-eni d piuiifs of 
this, from the inamii r iii which they i udurc the mo^t eiiiel eliiriir- 
gieal operations, iVe, Notici.is \mcricanas, p. til t, .!M. The 
same obsi rvation has hei n m.eh' liv singeous i i ilr.ird. .\ii Indian, 
they say, never complains uiuh i p.nn, ami will beai tlie amputation 
of a leg 01 a: III aithoul ntleiiiiga single groan. MS. junrs iiir. 

.\uteXAll. p. 4.'j. 

Tuts IS an idea ii itni.il to all iiide nations. .Among the Homans, 
in tlie early pciods of tlieir conimoiiwcaltb it was a maxiiii that a 
prisoner, “ turn decessisso sidclur euni eaptiis est." Digest, 
lib. xlix. tit. 16. e. IS. .And afterward, ulieii the process of re- 
hncmeiit rendered them more iiiduhgeiit v.itb resjicel to this article, 
they were obliged to employ two fictions of law to secure tlie j>ro- 
peity, and permit tbc return of a cj[)tne, tlic one by tlie L,t;x (Cor¬ 
nelia, and the other by the .lus Postliimmi, lleinec. lilem. .Inr. 
Civ. sec ord. Paiul. ii. p. 2I>4. Among the negroi s the same 
ideas prevail. No ransoin w:t» ever accepted for a prisoner. As 
soon as one is taken m war, be is reputed to be dead ; and In; is so 
in effect to his country and his family. A’oy. du Clno.d. des Mar- 
chais, i. p. 360. 

Note XXin. p. 44. 

Thr people of Chili, the most gallant and high-sjiirilnd of all 
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the Americans, are the only exception to this observation. They 
attack their enemies in the open field ; their troops are ranged in 
regular order ; their battalions advance to the charge not only with 
courage, but with discipline. The North Americans, though many 
of them have substituted 4he European fire-arms in place of their 
own bows and arrows, still adhere to their ancient maxims of war, 
and carry it on according to their own peculiar system. But the 
Chilese nearly resemble the warlike nations of Europe and Asia in 
their military operations. Ovalle’s Relation of Chili. Church. Coll, 
iii. p. 71. Lozano’s Hist. Parag. i. 144,14.5. 

Note XXIV. p. 46. 

HEBaEUA gives a remarkable proof of this. In Yucatan, the 
men are so solicitous about their dress, that they carry about with 
them mirrors, probably made of stone, like those of the Mexicans, 
Dec. iv. lib. iii. c. 8, in which they delight to view themselves; 
but the women never use them. Dec. iv. lib. x. c. 3. He takes 
notice that among the fierce tribe of the Panches, in the new king¬ 
dom of Granada, none but distinguished warriors are permitted 
either to pierce their lips and to wear green stones in them, or to 
adorn their heads witli plumes of feathers. Dee. vii. lib. ix. c. 4. 

In some provinces of Peru, though that empire had made consi¬ 
derable progress in civilization, the state of women was little im¬ 
proved. All the toil of cultivation and domestic work was devolved 
upon them, and they were not permitted to wear bracelets, or other 
ornaments, with which the men were fond of decking themselves. 
Zarate Hist, de Peru, i. p. 1.5, IG. 

Note XXV. p. 47. 

I UAVE ventured to call^this mode of anointing and painting 
their bodies, the ilrcss of the Americans. This is agreeable to ■ 
their' own idiom. As they never stir abroad if they are not com¬ 
pletely anointed, they excuse themselves when in this situation, by 
saying, that they cannot appear because they are naked. Gumilla 
Hist, dp rOrenoque, i. 191. 

Note XXVI. p. 48. 

Some tribes in the forest of Cinaloa, on the gulf of California, 
seem to be among the rudest people of America united in the social 
state. They neither cultivate nor sow'; they have no houses in 
which they reside. Those in the inland country subsist by hunting; 
those on the sea-coast chiefly by fishing. Both depend upon the 
spontaneous productions of the earth, fruits, plants, and roots of 
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various kinds, lu the rainy season, as they have no habitations 
to afford them shelter, they gather bundles of reeds, or strong grass, 
and binding them together at one end, they open them at the 
other, and fitting them to their heads, they are covered as with a 
large cap, which like a pent-house throws off the rain, and will 
keep them dry for several hours. During the warm season, tliey 
form a shed with the branches of trees, which protects them from 
the sultry rays of the sun. When exposed (o eolcl thev make large 
fires, round ^^hich they sleep in the open air. Historin de los 
Triumphos dc Neuktra .“^anta 1-V entre Gentes las mas barbarns, 
&c. por P. And. Perez de Ribas, p. 7, &c. 


Note NXVII. j). 49. 

These houses resemble barns. “ We liave measuud some which 
were a hundred and fifty p,ices long, and twenty paces broad. 
Above a hundred pei.sons re'-id, d in some of tln in " Wilson’s Ac¬ 
count of Guiana. Ptiieli. l'iiL;r. vol. iv. ji. P’l)!!. Ibid. “The 

Indian houses,” says Mr. Rarrcie. '‘have a niorf wretched appear¬ 
ance, and are a striking image of Oic ludeiicss of early times. Their 
huts arc commonly built on some risinir ground, or on the hanks of 
a river huddled sometimes together, some limes straggling, and al¬ 
ways without any order. Their .ispecl is melancholy and disagree¬ 
able. One sees nothing but what is hideous and savage. The un¬ 
cultivated fields have no griielv. The sileiiee which reigns there, 
unless when interrupted by tlie disaereeable n.ites of birds, or cues 
of wild beasts, is extremely dismal.” iielat. d< hi France Kqiiin. 
p. 14t). 

Nolo XXVIII. i>. .'(). 

Some tribe in South America can %end their arrows to a great 
distance, and with considerable force, without the aid of the bow. 
They make use of a hollow reed, about nine feet long, and an inch 
thick, which IS called a Snrbatnnc. In it they lodge a small arrow, 
with some unspun cotton wound about its great mid ; tins cuiifinei 
the air, so that they can blow it with astonishing rapidity, and a sure 
aim, to the distance of above a liiindreil paces. These small arrows 
are always poisoned. Fermiii. Descr. de Surin. i. liancrofl’s 
Hist, of Guiana, p. 2fil, &c. The Sarbacane is much used in soma 
parts of the East Indies. 

Note XXIX. p. 50. 

I MIGHT produce many instances of this, but shall satisfy myself 
with one, taken from the Eskimaux. “ Their greatest ingenuity 
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(says Mr. Ellis) is shewn in the structure of their bows, made com¬ 
monly of three pieces of wood, each making part of the same arch, 
very nicely and exactly joined together. They are commonly of fir 
or larch ; and as this wants strength and elasticity, they supply both 
by bracing the back of their bow, with a kind of thread, or line, 
made of the sinews of their deer, and the bowstring of the same 
materials. To make them draw more stiffly, they dip them into water, 
which causes both the back of the bow and the string to contract, 
and consequently gives it the greater force; and as they practise 
from their youth, they shoot with very great dexterityVoyage to 
Hudson's Ilay, p. 138. 


Note XXX. p. .51. 

NrcEssiTY is the great prompter and guide of mankind in their 
inventions. There is, however, such inequality in some parts of their 
progress, and some nations get so far the start of others in circum¬ 
stances nearly similar, that we must ascribe this to some events in 
their story, or to some peculiarity in their situation, with whieh we 
are unacquainted. The people in the island of Otaheite, lately dis¬ 
covered in the South sea, far excel most of the Americans in the 
knowledge and practice of the arts of ingenuity, and yet they had 
not invented any method of boiling water; and having no vessel 
that could bear the tire, they had no more idea that water could be 
made hot, than that it could be made solid. Voyages by Hawkes- 
worth, i. 466. 484. 


Note XXXI. p. .51. 

One of these boats, which could carry nine men, weighed only 
sixty pounds. Oosiiol. Ilclat. des t oy. a la V^irgin. Rec. de Vov. au 
Nord, tom. v. p. 403. 


Note XXXII. p. ,53. 

A lU'.M.AilK.rBLE proof of this is produced by I’lloa. In weaving 
hammocks, coverlets," and other coarse cloths, which thev are ac¬ 
customed to manufacture, their industry has discovered no more 
expeditious method than to take up thread after thread, and after 
counting and sorting them eaeli time, to pass the woof between them, 
so that in finishing a small piece of those stuffs, they frequently 
spend more than two years. Voyage, i. 336. Bancroft gives the 
same description of the Ipdians of Guiana, p. 255. According to 
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Adair, the ingenuity and dispatch of the Nortli American Indians 
are not greater, p. 422. From one of tlie engravings of the Mexican 
paintings in Purchas, vol. iii. p. 1 lOii. I think it probable that the 
people of .Mexico were acquainted with any heller or more expedi¬ 
tious mode of weaving. A loom was an inienlioii beyond the in- 
gcniiitv' of the most improved .\nieri('aiis. In all iheir works they 
advance so slowly, that one of iheir artists is two months at a to¬ 
bacco-pipe with his knife bcfoie he hnislics it. Adair, p. 423. 

Note .\.\.\III. p. 55. 

The article of religion in P. I.atilaii's Mn iiis lies Sauvages, ex¬ 
tends to tliree bundled and foity-scveii tedious pages in quarto. 

\otc .\.\.\iv. p. 

I H,ivi, referred the leader to sevi ral ofihe aiilliors who deseribe 
the most uncivilized nations in .Xinerua. Then tesinnony is uni¬ 
form. Tlial of P. Kihas eonei rmiig the |n ii|ile of Cinaloa, eoineidi * 
with the test. “• I was extreim Iv attentive (savs he), diiiing llie 
vears 1 resided among tliiin, to aseeilain win (lier lliev weie to be 
considered as idolaters ; and it ni.iv he allirnicd with the most per¬ 
fect ( xaetness, that lhoiii;h ainona siunc of llicin iheie may be 
traces of idohitrv, vet others have not the h ast knowledge of Cod, 
or even of any f.ilse (h itv, le r p.iv any I'ornial idoialion to the .Su¬ 
preme Ih mg, vv ho ( M rcist s dommioii ov i r tic vv oi Id ; nor hav e they 
anv fonceplion of the jnovidi net of a Cieato" or tiovr riior, fiom 
whom they ev|". el in the ne\l life the ii vv.iid o( ■.Icir uood. or the 
punishment of their rvd di ids .Neiiln r do tin s p'llilicly join many 
act of divine vvoiship.” Hibav'I'riumphos &e. p 'ti. 

Note \ .\\\ . p. 57. 

The people of llrazil wen- so mneli aflriohu d hy th'inder, which 
is frequent and awful in then eounirv, ,is vvi II ,is in oiln i |»ans of 
the toriid zone, that it was not only tin object of leligious reve- 
renee; bultlietnosl cxpnssive name in then language for the Deity, 
was the same by wliicli liny dislinguisbed thunder. Piso 

de Medec. Brasil, p. x. .Nieuholf. t huicluroll. ii. p. 132 

Note XXXVI. p. ()ii. 

By the account which M. Dumont, an i yi - witness, gives of the 
fiitieeal of the great chief ol the ,\afche/, it upinars, that the feel- 
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ing;8 of the personi who suffered on that occasion were very different. 
Some solicited the honour with eagerness; others laboured to avoid 
tiieir doom, and several saved their lives by flying to the woods. As 
the Indian Brahmins give an intoxicating draught to the women, 
who are to be burnt together with the bodies of their husbands, 
which renders them insensible of their apjTroaching fate, the Natchez 
obliged their victims to swallow several large pills of tobacco, which 
produce a similar effect. Mem. de Louis, i. iil. 

Note XXXVII. p. 69. 

On some occasions, particularly in dances instituted for the reco¬ 
very of persons who are indisposed, they are extremely licentious 
and indecent. De la Potherie Hist. &c. ii. p. 42. Charlev. N. Fr. 
iii. p. 319. But the nature of their dances is commonly such as 1 
have described. 

Note XXXVIII. p. 71. 

The Othmnacoas, a tribe seated on the banks of the Orinoco, em¬ 
ploy for the same purpose a composition, which they call Yupa. It 
is formed of the seeds of an unknown plant reduced to powder, and 
certain shells burnt and pulverised. The effects of this when drawn 
up into the nostrils, are so violent, that they resemble madness rather 
than intoxication. Gumilla, i. 286. 

Note XXXIX. p. 73. 

Though this observation holds true among the greater part of 
the southern tribes, there are some in which the intemperance of the 
women is as excessive as that of the men. Bancroft’s Nat. Hist, 
of Guiana, p. 275. 


Note XL. p. 77. 

Even in the roost intelligent writers concerning the manners of 
the Americans, one meets with inconsistent and inexplicable circum¬ 
stances. The Jeslut Ch^levoix, who, in consequence of the con¬ 
troversy between operand that of the Franciscans, with respect 
to the talents and Id^ities of the North Americans, is disposed to 
represent their intellectual as wClI as moral qualities in the most fa- 
vburable light, asserts, that they are ei^aged in continual negotia¬ 
tions with their neighbours, and conduct these with the most refined 
address. At the same time he adds, “ that it behoves their envoys 
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plenipotentiaries to exert their abilities and eloquence, for if the 
terms which they offer are not accepted of, they had need to stand 
on their guard. It frequently happens, that a blow with the hatchet 
is the only return given to their {^positions. The envoy is not out 
of danger, even if he is so fortunate as to avoid the stroke; he may 
expect to be pursued, and'if taken, to be bnrnt.” Hist. N. Fr. iii. 
251. What occurs, vol. ii. p. 277, concerning tho manner in which 
the Tlascalans treated the ambassadors from Zcmpoalla, corre¬ 
sponds with the fact related by Charlevoix. Men capable of such 
acts of violence, seem to be unacquainted with the first principles 
upon which the intercourse between nations is founded ; and instead 
of the perpetual negotiations which Cliarlevoix mentions, it seems 
almost impossible that there should be any corrc.spoiidcnce whatever 
among them. 


Note XLI. p. 7!). 

It is a remark of Tacitus concerning the Cermaiis, “ (iaudcni 
muneribus, sed ncc data iniputant, ncc acceplis obligantur." (’.21. 
An author who had a good opportunity of observing the principle 
which leads savages neither to express gratitude for favours which they 
had received, nor to expect any return for such as they bestowed, 
thus explains their ideas : “ If, say tliey, you give me this, it is be¬ 
cause you have no need of it yourself; and as for me, I never part 
with that whicli 1 think necessary to me.” Memoir sur !e Cialibis; 
Hist, des Plantes de la Guianc Franfoisc par M. Aublet, tom. ii. 

p. 110. 

N'oto XLII. p. 90. 

Akd. Beknai.des, the contemporary and friend of (iolumbiis, 
has preserved some cireum.stanccs concerning the bravery of the 
Caribbees, which are not jmentioncd by'^Don Fcrdiiiand{Columbu», 
or the other historians of that jH'riod, whose works Is vc been pub¬ 
lished. A Caribbean canoe, with four men, two woiiicii, and a boy, 
fell in unexpcctidly with the fleet of ("olumbiis in his second voy¬ 
age, as it was steering through their islands. At first they were 
struck almost stupid with astonishment at such a strange speclscte, 
and hardly moved from the spot for al>ove anlttet. A Spanish bark, 
wi^ twenty-fire men, advanced towards them, and the fleet gra¬ 
dually surrounded them, so as to cut off their communication with 
the shore. “ When they saw that it was impossible to escape (says 
the historian), they seized their arms with undaunted resolution, 
began the attack. I use the expression, iiiKliinnhtl inolution, 
for th.ey were few, and beheld a vast nnnibrr ready to assault them. 
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They wounded several of the Spaniards, although they had targets, 
as well as other <iefensive armour ; and even after their canoe was 
overset, it was with no little diflSculty and danger that part of them 
were taken, as they continued to defend themselves, and to use their 
bows with great dexterity while swimming in the sea.” Hist, de D. 
Fern, y Ysab. MSS. c. 119. 

• Note XLIII. p. 90. 

A PROBABLE conjecture may be formed with respect to the cause 
of this distinction in character between the Caribbees and the inha¬ 
bitants of the larger islands. The former appear manifestly to be 
a separate race. Their language is totally different from that of their 
neighbours in the large islands. They themselves have a tradition, 
that their ancestors came originally from some part of the continent, 
and having conquered and exterminated the ancient inhabitants, 
took possession of their lands, and of their women. Rochefort, 384. 
Tertre, 360. Hence they call themselves Bamrce, which signifies 
a man come from beyond sea. I.abat. vi. 131. Accordingly, the 
Caribbees still use two distinct languages, one peculiar to the men, 
and the other to the women. Tertre, 361. The language of the men 
has nothing common with that spoken in the large islands. The 
dialect of the women considerably resembles it. Labat. 129. This 
strongly confirms the tradition which 1 have mentioned. The Ca¬ 
ribbees themselves imagine, that they were a colony from the Ga- 
Itbis, a powerful nation of Guiana, in South America. Tertre, 361. 
Rochefort, 348. But as their fierce manners approach nearer to 
those of the people in the northern continent, than to those of 
the natives of Softth America ; and as their language has likewise 
some affinity to that spoken in Florida, their origin should be de¬ 
duced rather from the former than from the latter. Labat. 128, &e. 
Herrera, dec. i. hb. ix. c. 4. In their wars, they still observe their 
ancient practice of destroying all the males, and preserving the 
women either for servitude or for breeding. 

Note XLIV. p. 92. 

Our knowledge of the events which happened in the conquest 
of New Spain, is derived from sources of information more original 
and authentic than that of any transaction in the history of America. 
The letters of Cortes to the emperor Charles V. are an historical 
monument, not only first in order of time, but of the greatest 
authenticity and value. A.s Cortes early assumed a command 
independent of Velasquez, it became necessary to convey such an 
account of his operations to Madrid, as might procure him the 
approbation of his sovereign. 
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The first of his dispatches has never been made public. It Was 
sent from Vera Cruz, July 16th, 1519. As I ima|;ined that it 
might not reach the emperor, until he arrived in Germany, for 
which he set out early in the year 1.020, m order to receive the 
imperial crown ; 1 made diligent search for a copy of this dispatch, 
both in Spain and in Germany, but without success. This, however, 
is of less consequence, as it could not contain any thing very 
material, being written so soon after Cories armed in New Spain. 
But, ill searching for the letter from Cortes, a cojiy of one from 
the colony of Vei a Cruz to the emperor has been discovered in the 
imperial library at Vienna. Of this I have given some .iceount in 
Its proper place, p. 2H8 of this volume. I’lie second dispatch, 
dated October doth, 1520, was published at Seville, i. n. 1522, 
and the thud and fourth soon after they were iceeiied. A Latin 
traiislalion of them appeared in Germany, v. l>. 15.(2. Itamusio 
soon aftei made them more generally known, by inserting them m 
Ins valuable collection. 'I'lie} eoiitaiii a regul.ir and iiiiinile liistory 
of the expedition, with many ciiiioiis particulars coiiceriiiiig llic 
policy and manners of the Me xicans. The work docs biniour to 
Cortes: the style IS simple and perspicuous; hut as it was mani¬ 
festly his interest to represent Ins own actions in the fairest light, 
Ins victoik's arc piobably exagiicr.itcd, Ins losses dimnnshed, and 
his acts of rigour and violence softened. 

The next in Older is the Cioinca ile !.i Niicva r.spagiia, by 
Francisco Lope/. <le (ioiiiai.i, published a n. 1554. Gomara’s 
historical iiierit is considerable. His mode of narration is clcai, 
flowing, always agreeable, and sometimes elegant. But lie is fre¬ 
quently maeeurate and credulous; and as be was the domestic 
chaplain of Cones, after his return from New S|iain, and piobably 
composed his work at his d'-sire, it is ni.uiifesi lhal he labours to 
magnify the merit of his hero, and to conceal or extenuate such 
transactions as were inifavourabh to his character. Of this Herrera 
accuses him in one instance. Dee. li. lib. in. c. 2, and it is not once 
only that this is conspicuous. He writes, however, with so much 
freedom concerning several measures ol the Spanish eoiiil, that the 
copies both of his Ilistoria de las Indi.is, and of his (.'ronica, were 
called in by a.dccree of the council of the Indies, and they were 
long considered as prohibited hooks in Spain; it is only of late 
that licence to print them has been granted. Pinelo Hibhoth. .589. 

The Chronicle of Gomara induced Bernal Diaz del Castillo to 
compose his Hisloria Verdadera tie la Conquistu de la Nueva 
Espagna. He had been an adventurer in each of the expeditions 
to New Spain, and was the companion of (.fortes in all his battles 
and perils. When he found that neither he himselt, nor many of 
his fellow-soldiers, were once mentioned by Gomara, but that the 
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fame of their exploits was ascribed to Cortes, the gallant reteran 
laid hold of his pen with indignation, and composed his true history. 
It contains a prolix, minute, confused narrative of all Cortes’s 
operations, in such a rude, vulgar style, as might be expected from 
an illiterate soldier. But as he relates transactions of which he 
was witness, and in which he performed a considerable part, his 
account bears all the marks of authenticity, and is accompanied 
with such a pleasant ndiveti, with such interesting details, with 
such amusing vanity, and yet so pardonable in an old soldier, who 
had been (as he boasts) in a hundred and nineteen battles, as 
renders his book one of the most singular that is to be found in 
any language. 

Pet. Martyr ab Angleria, in a treatise Dc Insulis nuper inventis, 
added to his Decades de Rebus Oceanicis et Novo Orbe, gives 
some account of Cortes’s expedition. But he proceeds no farther 
than to relate what happened after his first landing. This work, 
which is brief and slight, seems to contain the information trans¬ 
mitted by Cortes in his first dispatches, embellished with several 
particulars communicated to the author by the officers who brought 
the letters from Cories. 

But the book to which the greater part of modern historians 
have had recomse for information concerning the conquest of New 
Spain, is Historia de la Conquista de Mexico, por D. Antonio de 
Solis, first published a. d. 1684. I know no author, in any lan¬ 
guage, whose literary fame has risen so far beyond his real merit. 
De Solis is reckoned by his countrymen one of the purest writers 
in the Castilian tongue;"and jf a foreigner may venture to give his 
opinion concerning a matter of which Spaniards alone are qualified 
to judge, he is entitled to that praise. But though his language 
be correct, his taste in composition is far from being just. His 
periods are so much laboured, as to be often stiff, and sometimes 
tumid') the figures which he employs by way of ornament are fre¬ 
quently trite or improper, and his observations superficial. These 
blemishes, however, might easily be overlooked, if he were not 
defective with respect to all the great qualities of an historian. 
Destitute of that j^atient industry in research which conducts to the 
knowledge of truth; a stranger to that impartiality which weighs 
evidence with cool attention; and ever eager to establish his fa¬ 
vourite system of exalting the''- qhiaracter of Cortes into that of a 
perfect hero, exempt from error, add adorned with every virtue; 
he is less solicitous to discover what was true, than to relate what 
might appear splendid. When he attempts any critical discussion, 
his reasonings are fallacious, and ||punded upon an imperfect view 
of facts. Though he sometimes quotes the dispatches of Cortes, 
he seems not to have consulted them ; and though he sets out with 
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some censure on Ooiuara, he frcqueutly prefers bis autliority—4he 
most doubtful of any—to that of the otlier contemporary hiatuiiana. 

But of all the Spanish writers, Herrera furnishes the fullest and 
most accurate information concerning; the conquest of Mexico, as 
well as every other transaction of America. The industry and 
attention witli which he consulted not only the hooks, but the ori¬ 
ginal papers and public records, which (ended to throw any light 
upon the subject of his inquiries, were so great, and he usually judges 
of Uie evidence before him with so much impartiality and candour, 
that his Dccads may be ranked among the most judicious and 
useful historical collections. If, by atlcmpiing to relate llie various 
occurrences in tire New World in a strict chronological order, lIic 
arrangements of events in his work had not been rendered so 
perplexed, disconnected, and obscure, tliat it is an imploasunt task 
to collect from different parts of Ins book, and piece togctlicr the 
detached shreds of a story, he might justly have been ranked among 
the most eminent historians of his country. He gives an account 
of the materials from which lie composed hi* work, Dec. ^vi. 
lib. ill. c. 19. 


Note XLV. p. 94. 

CoitTES purposed to have gone in tlic tram of Ovando when 
he set out for his government in the yeai 1603, but was detaihed 
by an accident. As lie was attempting in a dark night to scramble 
up to the window of a lady's bedchamber, with whom he carried on 
an intrigue, an old wall, on the top of wIik '' lie had mounted, 
gave wav. and he was so much bruised by llic fall as to be unfit 
for the voyage. Gopiara, Cronica de la Nueva Espagna, cap. 1. 

Note XLVl. p. 96. 

CoiiTEs had two thousand pc.sos in the bands of Andrew Ducro, 
and he borrowed four thousand. These sums arc .diout equal in 
value to fifteen hundred pounds sterling ; but as the [irii c of every 
thing was extremely high in America, they made but a scanty stock 
when applied towards the equipment of a military expedition. 
Herrera, dec. ii. lib. lii. c. 3. B. Diu/., c. 20. 


Note p. 100. 

The names of those gallant pUfccrs, which will often occur in 
the subsequent story, were Juan Velasquez dc Leon, Alonso Her¬ 
nandez Portocarrero, FranciMi de Montejo, Christoval de Olid, 
Juan de Escalante, Francisco de Morla, Pedro de Alvarado, 
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Francisco de Salceda, Juan de Escobar, Gines de Nortes. Cortes 
himself commanded the capitana, or admiral. Frandsco de Orozco, 
an officer formed in the wars of Italy, had the command of the 
artillery. The experienced Alaminos acted as chief pilot. 

Note XLVIII. p. 101. 

In those different conflicts, the Spaniards lost only two men, 
but had a considerable number wounded. Though there be no 
occasion for recourse to any supernatural cause to account either 
for the greatness of their victories, or the smallness of their loss, 
the Spanish historians fail not to ascribe both to the patronage of 
St. Jago, the tutelar saint of their country, who, as they relate, 
fought at the head of their countrymen, and by his prowess gave a 
turn to the fate of the battle. Gomara is the first who mentions this 
apparition of St. James. It is amusing to observe the embarrass¬ 
ment of B. Diaz del Castillo, occasioned by the struggle between his 
superstition an'd fall veracity. The former disposed him to believe 
this miracle, the latter restrained him from attesting it. “ I acknow¬ 
ledge,” says he, “ that all our exploits and victories are owing to 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and that in this battle there was such a 
number of Indians to every one of us, that if each had thrown a 
handful of earth they might have buried us, if by the gieat mercy 
of God we bad not been protected. It may be that the person 
whom Gomara mentions as having appeared on a mottled gray 
horse, was the glorious apostle Signor San Jago, or Signor San 
Pedro, and that I, as being a sinner, was not worthy to see him. 
This I know, that I saw Fitmcisca de Morla on such a horse, but 
as an unworthy transgressor, did not deserve to Bee any of the 
holy apostles. It may have been the will of God, that it was so 
as Gomara relates, but until 1 read his Chronicle I never heard 
among any of the conquerors that'such a thing had happened.” 
Cap. 34. ‘ * 

*‘Note p. 107. 

Several Spanishhistoria^relate this occurrence in sfuch terms 
as tf they wished it sfas^uld Be believed, that the lodiaos, loaded 
with the presents, ha^Jarried them from the capital in the same 
short space of time that the co 4 ||Bars,performed that jotimey. ;'^Pi>is 
is incredible, and Gomara mei^tiotit% circumstance which shews, 
that nothing extraordihtty h^j^i^'on this occasion. This rich 
present had been prefMUiw for Gr^Iva, when he touched at the 
same place some months before, and was now ready to be delivered, 
as soon as Montezuma sent orders for that purpose. GomilMi 
Chron. c. xxvii. p. 23. 
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According to B. Diaz del Castillo, the value oi' the silver-plate 
representing the moon, was alone above twenty thousand pesos, 
about five thousand pounds sterling. 

Note L. p. 112. 

This private tr.ill'ic was directly contrary to the instructions of 
V'elasquer, who enjoined, that whatever was acquired by trade should 
be thrown into the connnon stock. But it appears, that the soldiers 
had each a private assortment of toys, and other goods proper for 
the Indian tr.ade, and Cortes gained their fa\our liy encouraging 
this underhand barter. B. Diaz, c. 11. 


Note LI. p. 12.'1. 

Go .MARA has published a catalogue of tlic >arious articles of 
which this present consisted. Cron. c. 1!». I’. Martyr ah Aiigleria, 

who saw them after they weu lirouglit to Spain, and who .seems 
to have examined them with gnat attention, gi\es a de.seription of 
each, which is curious, as it eon.ess some idea of the jirogress 
which the Mexicans had made in seier.il arts of elegance. I)e 
Insuhs nuper inventis Liber, ji. I, Ac 

Nitto Lll. p. 12'';. 

• 

Thfri'. is no circuinstaiiee in the hisli.iv of ihe compiest of 
America winch is more ipiestionahlc Uian the ,i( count of the 
numerous armies brought into the held against the .Spaniards. As 
the war witli the republic ol 'J'hiscala, thotigh of short duration, 
was one of the most considerahle which the Spaniards waged in 
-America, the account given of llie Thiscalun armies merits some 
attention. The only authentic inforniatioa/COnei ruing this is de 
rived from three authors. Cories, nt. Ids sceond dispatch to the 
emperor, dated at Segura de la Frouteia, Oetolier ."'h thus 

estimates the nuinber of their troops; in the first battle <1000 ; in 
the second battle lOO.dOO; in the l^rd battle 1.00.000. Belnt. ap. 
Ramus, ttt. 22R. Bernal Diaz del daAillo, who was an eye-witness, 
and engag^ in all the actions of this war, thus'reckons their niiin- 
benit in the first battle 3000, .111^3; >■> the scrond battle 0000, 
ibuie; in the third battle ‘50,00j}, p. Afi. Guinara, who was 
Cortes’s chaplain after his.returo to Spaia, and published his 
eVonica in I55i, follows the cOmpiitatioil tlTCortes, except in the 
second battle, where he reckons the I'lasctfaiis at 80,000, p. 40. 
It lyas manifestly the interest of Cortes to magnify his own dangers 
and exploits. For it was only by the merit of extraordinary scr- 
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vices, that he could hope to atone for his irregular conduct, in 
assuming an independent command. Bern. Diaz, though abun¬ 
dantly disposed to place his own prowess, and that of his fellow- 
conquerors, in the most advantageous point of light, had not the 
same temptation to exaggerate; and it is probable that his account 
of the numbers approaches nearer to the truth. The assembling 
of an army of 150,000 men requires many previous arrangements, 
and such provisions for their subsistence as seems to be beyond 
the foresight of Americans. The degree of cultivation in Tlascala 
does not seem to have been so great, as to have furnished such a 
vast army with provisions. Though this province was so much 
better cultivated than other regions of New Spain, that it was 
called the country of bread; yet the Spaniards in their march suf¬ 
fered such want, that they were obliged to subsist upon Tunas, a 
species of fruit which grows wild in the fields. Herrera, Dec. ii. 
lib. vi. c. 5. p. 182. 


Note LIII. p. 132. 

These unliappy victims are said to be persons of distinction. 
It seems improbable that so great a number as fifty should be em¬ 
ployed as spies. So many prisoners had been taken and dismissed, 
and the Tlascaians had sent so many messages to the Spanish 
quarters, that there appears to be no reason for hazarding the lives 
of sc many considerable people, in order to procure information 
about the position and state of tlteir camp. The barbarous man¬ 
ner in which Cortes treated a people unacquainted with the laws of 
war established among polished nations, appears so shocking to the 
later Spanish writers, that they diminish the number of those whom 
he puidshed so ^^llyi' Herrera says, that he cut ofiT the hands of 
seven, and the ^umbs of some more. Dec. ii. lib. ii. c. 8. De 
SoHs relate!, that this hands of fourteen or fifteen were cut off, and 
the thumbs'of all the rest;* Lib. ii. c. 2d. But Cortes himself, 
Relat. p. 228. b. and after him Gomara, c. 48, affirm, that the 
hands of all the. fifty were cut off. 

. .,Note LIV. p. 134. 

Th b horses were objects of the greatest astonishment to all tee 
people of New Spain. At first they imagined the horse and his 
rider, like the Centaurs of th^.^cients, to be some monstrous 
animal of a terrible foAn; and imposing teat their food was tee 
same as teat of men, brought flesh and bread to nouriah them. 
Eveu after they discovered their mistake, they believed the horses 
devoured men in battle, and when they neighed, thought teat they 
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were demanding their prey. It was not the interest of the Spaniards 
to undeceive them. Herrera, dec. ii. lib. vi. c. II. 


Note LV. p. 139. 

According to Bart, de las Casas, there was no reason for this 
massacre, and it was an act of wanton cruelty, perpetrated merely 
to strike terror into the people of New Spain. Relac. dc la De- 
struye. p. 17. &c. Bitt the zeal of Las Casas often leads him to 
exaggerate. In opposition to him, Bern. Diaz. c. 83, asserts, that 
the first missionaries sent into New Spain l>y the emperor made u 
judicial inquiry into this transaction; and haiing cxuni'iied the 
priests and elders of Cholula, found that there was a real con¬ 
spiracy to cut off’ the Spaniards, and that the account given by 
Cortes was exactly true. As it was the object of Cortes at that 
lime, and manifestly his interest, to gain the good-will of Mon¬ 
tezuma, it is improbable that he should have taken a step which 
tended so visibly to alienate him from the Spaniards, if he had nut 
believed it to be necessary for Ins own preservation. At the same 
lime the Spaniards who served in America had such contempt fur 
the natives, and thought them so little entitled to the common rights 
of men, that Cortes might hold the Cliolulans to be guilty upon 
slight and imperfect evidence. The seventy of (he puiiishiiienl was 
certainly excessive and atrocious. 

Note LVI. p. 140. 

This description is taken almost literally from BtHriial Dua del 
Castillo, who was so unacquainted with thjjl^rLOf composition, M 
to he incapable of embellishing Ins narrative.'' He relate in a 
simple and rude style what passed in his oi|n|D>ad, and that’of his 
fellow-soldiers, on that occasion; “and let it ruit/be thought 
strange,” says he, “ that 1 should write in this manner Of what then 
happened, fur it ought to be considered, that Jt is one thing to re¬ 
late, another to have btlield things that were iievejf befoic seen, or 
heard, or spoken of among men.” Cap. 86. p. 64. b. 


Note LVIl. p. 150. 

B. Diaz del Castillo gives us some idea of the fatigue and 
hardships they underwent in perfeniiing 4iia. and other parts of 
duty. During the nine months that they remained in Mexico, 
every man, without any distinction between officers and soldiers, 
slept on his arms in his quilted jacket and gorget. They lay on 
mats, or straw spread on the floor, and each was obliged to hold 
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hiratelf •* akrt as if he had been on guard. •* This,” adds he, 
“ became so habitual to me, that even now in my advanced age, I 
always sleep in my clothes, and never in any bed. When I visit 
my Encomienda, I reckon it suitable to my rank, to have a bed 
carried along with my other baggage, but 1 never go into it; but, 
according to custom, I lie in my blothes, and walk frequently 
during the night into the open air, to viei^the stars, as I was wont 
when in service,” Cap. 108. 

Note LVIII. p. 153. 

CoKTES himself, in his second dispatch to the emperor, does 
not explain the motives which induced him either to condemn 
Qualpopoca to the dames, or to put Montezuma in irons. Ramus, 
iii. 236. B. Diaz is silent with respect to his reasons for the 
former; and the only cause he assigns for the latter was, that he 
might meet with no interruption in executing the sentence pro¬ 
nounced against Qualpopoca, c. xcv. p. 75. But as Montezuma 
was his prisoner, and absolutely in his power, he had no reason to 
dread him, and the insult offered to that monarch could have no 
effect but to irritate him unnecessarily. Gomara supposes, that 
Cortes had uo other object than to occupy Montezuma with his own 
distress and sufferings, that he might give less attention to what 
befel Qualpopoca. Cron. c. 89. Herrera adopts the same opinion. 
Dec. ii. lib. viii. c. 9.. But it seems an odd expedient, in order to 
make a person bear one injury, to load him with another that is 
greater. De Solis imagines, that Cortes had nothing else in view 
than to intimidate Montezuma, so that he might make no attempt 
to rescue the victims from their fate; but the spirit of that monarch 
was so submissive, and he had so tamely given up the prisoners to 
the disposal of Cortes, that he had no cause Ss apprehend any 
opposition from him. If the explanation which 1 have attempted 
to give of Cortes’s proceedings on this occasion be not admitted, it 
appears to me, j^at they must be reckoned among the wanton and 
barbarous acts oppression which occur too often in the history 
of the conquest of America. 

Note LIX. p. 156. 

De Solis asserts, lib. iv. c. 3, that the proposition of doing 
homage to the king of Spain came from Montezuma himself, and 
was made in order to induce die Spaniards to depart oat of his 
dominions. He describes his cohduct on this occasion as if it bad 
bsea founded upon a scheme of profound policy, and executed with 
lanh, reined address as to deceive Cortes himi^. But dieie is ao 
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hint or circumttance in the contemponr^ hi»toriui«, i«orta*> Dint, 
or Gomara, to justify this titeory. Mootezuma, on other occasions, 
discovered no such client of art and abilities. The anguish which 
he felt in performing tins humbling ceremony is natural, if we sup* 
pose it to have been involuntary. But, according to the theory of 
De Solis, which supposes that Montezuma was executing what ho 
himself had proposed, t<^have assumed an appearance of sorrow, 
would have been preposterous and inconsistent with his own design 
of deceiving the Spaniapls. 

Note LX. p. 159. 

In several of the provinces, the Spaniards, with all their industry 
and influence, could collect no gold. In others they procured only 
a few trinkets of smalt value. Montezuma assured Cortes, that the 
present which he ottered to the king of Castile, after doing homage, 
consisted of all the treasure amassed by his father; and told him, 
that he had already distributed the rest of his gold and jewels 
among the Spaniards. B. Diaz, c. 104. Gomara relates, that all 
the silver collected amounted to 500 marks. Cron. c. 93. This 
agrees with the account given by (’ortes, that the royal fifth of 
silver was 100 marks. Relat. 239. B. So that the sum total of 
silver was only 4000 ounces, at the rate of eight ounces a mark, 
which demonstrates the proportion of silver to gold to have been 
exceedingly small. 

Note LXI. p. ICO. 

Dk Solis, lib. iv. c. 1, calls in (piestion Ihr truth of tbit 
transaction, from n« better reason than that it was inconsistent 
with that prudence which disiinppiishes the chaiacter of Cortes. 
But he ought to have recollected the impetuosity of his zeal 
at Tlascala, which was no loss imprudent. He asserts, that the 
evidence for it rests upon the testimony of B. Diaz del ('astillo, of 
Gomara, and of Herrera. They all concur, indeed, in mentioning 
this inconsiderate step which Cortes look: and they had good 
reason to do so, for Cortes himself relates this exploit in his second 
disptch to the emperor, and seems to glory in it, Cort. Relat. 
Ramus, iii. 140. D. This is one instance, among many, ofDe 
Solis's having consulted with little attention the letters of Cortes to 
Charles V., from which the most authentic information with respect 
to his operations must be derived. 

Note LXII. p. 163. 

MmEftUdi and De Soiia anppoae that Valaaqnez was enooiingcd 
ta tliia ftrmamoBt ■ftinai Cortea by tba aoeomu srtiidi. Iw 

2 B 2 
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received 4 from Spain concerning the reception of the agents sent by 
the colony of Vera Cruz, and the warmth with which Fonseca 
bishop of Burgos had espoused his interest, ’and condemned the 
proceedings of Cortes. Herrera, dec. ii. lib. ix. c. 18. De Solis, 
lib. iv. c. 5. But the chronological order of events refutes this 
supposition. Portocarrero and Montejo sailed from Vera Cruz, 
July 26, 1519. Herrera, dec. ii. lib. v. c^4. They landed at St. 
Lucar in October, according to Herrera, ibid. But P. Martyr, 
who attended the court at that time, and communicated every oc¬ 
currence of moment to his correspondents day by day, mentions 
the arrival of these agents for the first time in December, and 
speaks of it as a recent event. Epist. 650. All the historians 
agree, that the agents of Cortes had their first audience of the 
emperor at Tordesillas, when he went to that town to visit his 
mother in his way to St. Jago de Compostella. Herrera, dec. ii. 
lib. V. c. 4. De Solis, lib. iv. c. 5. But the emperor set out from 
Valladolid for Tordesillas on the 11th of March, 1520; and P. 
Martyr mentions his having seen at that time the presents made to 
Charles. Epist. 1665. The armament under Narvaez sailed from 
Cuba in April, 1520. It is manifest, then, that Velasquez could 
not receive any account of what passed in this interview at Torde¬ 
sillas, previous to his hostile preparations against Cortes. His real 
motives seem to be those which 1 have mentioned. The patent 
appointing him Adelantado of New Spain, with such extensive 
powers, bears date November 13. 1519. Herrera, dec. ii. lib. iii. 
c. 11. He might receive it about the beginning of January. Go- 
mara takes notice, that as soon as this patent was delivered to him, 
he began to equip a fleet and levy forces. Chron. c. 96. 


Note LXIII. p. 165. 

De Solis contends, that as Narvaez had no interpreters, he could 
hold no intercourse with the people of the provinces, nor converse 
with them in any way but by signs, and that it was equally impos¬ 
sible for him to carry on any communication with Montezuma. 
Liv. iv. c. 7. But it is upon the authority of Cortes himself, that I 
relate all the particulars of Narvaez’s correspondence both with 
Montezuma and with his subjects in the maritime provinces. Relat. 
Ramus, iii. 244, A. C. Cortes affirms, that there was a mode of 
intercourse between Narvaez and the Mexicans, but does notiex- 
plain how it was carried on. Bernal Diaz supplies this defect, and 
informs us, that the three deserters who joined Narvaez acted as 
interpreters, having acquired a competent knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage, c. 110. With his usual minuteness, he mentions their 
names and characters, and relates, in chapter 122, how they were 
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punished for their perfidy. The Spaniards had now resitted abore 
a year among the Mexicans; and it is not surprising, that several 
among them should have made some proficiency in speaking their 
language. This seems to have been the case. Herrera, dec- 2. 
lib. X, c. 1. Both B. Diaz, who was present, and Herrera, the 
most accurate and best informed of all the Spanish writers, agree 
with Cortes in his account of the secret correspondence carried on 
with Montezuma. Dec. 2. lib. x. c. 18, 19. De .Solis seems to 
consider it as a discredit to Cortes, his hero, that Montezuma should 
have been ready to engage in a correspondence with Narvaez. He 
supposes that monarch to have contracted such a wonderful affec¬ 
tion for the Spaniards, that he was not solicitous to be delivered 
from them. After the indignity with which he had been treated, 
such an aft'ection is incredible ; and even Dc Solis is obliged to 
acknowledge, that it must be looked upon as one of the miracle., 
which God had wrought to facilitate the coiupiest, lib. iv. c. 7. 
The truth is, Montezuma, however much overawed by his dread of 
the Spaniards, was extremely impatient to recover his liberty. 

Note LXIV. p. 178. 

These words I have borrowed from the anonymous Account of 
the European .Settlements in Amciica, published by Dodsley, in 
two volumes 8vo.; a work of so much merit, that 1 should think 
there is hardly any writer in the age who ought to be ashamed of 
acknowledging himself to be the author of it. 


Note LXV. p. 184. 

The contemporary historians differ coasidcabiy with respect to 
the loss of the Spaniards on this occasion. Cortes, in his second 
dispatch to the emperor, makes the number only 150. Relat. ap. 
Ramus, iii. p. 249. A. But it was manifestly his interest, at that 
juncture, to conceal from the court of .Spain the full extent of the 
loss which he had sustained. Dc Solis, always studious to dimi¬ 
nish every misfortune that befel his countrymen, rates their loss at 
about two hundred men. Lib. iv. c. 19. B. Diaz affirms, that 
they lost 870 men, and that only 440 escaped from Mexico, c. 128. 
p. 108. B. Falafox, bishop of Los Angeles, who seems to have 
inquired into the early transactions of hjs countrymen in New 
Spain, with great attention, confirms the account of B. Diaz, with 
respect to the extent of their loss. Viriudes del Indio, p. 22. Oo- 
mara sUtes their loss at 450 men. Cron. c. 109. Some months 
aAerward, when Cortes had received set era! reinforcementa, he 
mustered his troops, and found them to be only 590, Relat. ap. 
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Ramus, iii. p. 255. E. Now, aS Narvaez brought 880 mea iato 
New Spain, and about 400 of Cortes’s soldiers«were then idtve, it 
is evident that his loss, in the retreat from Mexito, must have been 
much more considerable than what he mentions. B. Diaz, solicit¬ 
ous to magnify the dangers and Bufferings to which he and his 
fellow-conquerors were exposed, may have exaggerated their loss ; 
but, in my opinion, it cannot well bo estimated at less than 600 
men. 


Note LXVI. p. 201. 

Some remains of this great work are still visible, and the spot 
where the brigantines were built and launched, is still pointed out 
to strangers. Torquemada viewed them. Monarq. Indiana, vol. i. 
p. 531. 

Note LXVII. p. 208. 

The station of Alvarado on the causeway of Tacuba wt^ the 
nearest to the city. Cortes observes, that there they could dis¬ 
tinctly obsei-ve what passed when their countrymen were sacrificed. 
Relat. ap. Ramus, iii. p. 273. E. B. Diaz, who belonged to Alva¬ 
rado’s division, relates what he beheld with his own eyes. C. 152. 
p. 148. b. 149. a. Like a man whose courage was so clear as to be 
above suspicion, he describes with his usual simplicity the impres¬ 
sion which this spectacle made upon him. “ Before,” says he, 
“ 1 saw the breasts of my companions opened, their hearts yet 
fluttering, offered to an accursed idol, and their flesh devoured by 
their exulting enemies; 1 was accustomed to enter a battle not only 
without fear, but with high spirit. But from that time I never ad¬ 
vanced to fight the Mexicans without a secret horror and anxiety; 
my heart trembled at the thoughts of the death which I had seen 
tlmm suffer.” He takes care to add, that as soon as the combat 
began, his terror went off; and, indeed, bis adventurous bravery 
on every occasion is full evidence of this. B. Diaz, c. 156. p. 157. a. 

Note LXVIII. p. 213. 

Owe circumstance in this siege merits particular notice. The 
account which the Spanish writers give of the numerous armies 
employed in the attack or defence of Mexico seems to be incre¬ 
dible. According to Cortes himself, he had at one time 150,000 
auxiliary Indians in his service. Relat. Ramus, iii. 275. E. Go- 
maraosserts, that they were above 200,000. Cron. c. 136. Herrefa, 
an author of higher authority, says they were about 2(W,000. 
Dec. d. Kb. i. c. 19. None of ttie contemporary writers eecertain 
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explicitly the number of persons in Mexico during the siege. But 
Cortes on several ^casions mentions the number of Mexicans who 
were slain, or who perished for want of food; and, if we may rely 
on those circumstances, it is probable Uiat above two hundred thou¬ 
sand must have been shut up in the town. But the quantity of 
provisions necessary for the subsistence of such vast multitudes 
assembled in one place, during three raontiis, is so great, that it 
requires so much foresight and arrangemcirt to collect these, and 
lay them up in magazines, so as to be certain of u regular supply, 
that one can hardly believe that this could be accomplished in u 
country where agriculture was so imperfect as in the Mexican 
empire, where there were no tame animals, and by a people natu¬ 
rally so improvident, and so incapable of executing a complicated 
plan, as the most improved Amcricaus. The .Spaniards with all 
their care and attention, fared very poorly, and were often reduced 
to extreme distress for want of provisions. B. Diaz, p. 142. 
Cortes Relat. 271. D. Cortes on one occasion mentions slightly 
the subsistence of his army; and after acknowledging that they 
were often in great want, adds, that they received supplies from 
tlie people of the country, of fish, and of some fruit, which he calls 
the cherries of the country. Ibid. B. Diaz says, that they had 
cakes of maize, and serasas de la tierra; and when the season of 
these was over, another fruit, winch he calls 'J’umn; but their 
most comfortable subsistence was a root which the Indians used 
us food, to which he gives the name of QutlUa, p. 142. The 
Indian auxiliaries had one means of subsistence more than the 
Spaniards. They fed upon the Itudies of the Mexicans whom they 
killed in battle. Cort. Kelat. 176. C. B. Uiaz confirms his rela¬ 
tion, and adds, that when tlie Indians returned from Mexico to 
thair own country, they earned with tlicm la<’gc ({uantitiea of the 
flesh of the Mexicans salted or dried, as a most acceptable preieat 
to their friends, that they might have the pleasi .10 of feeding upon 
the bodies of their enemies in their festivals, p. 157. De Solis, 
who seems to consider it as an imputation of discredit to bis cou- 
trymen, that they should act in concert with auxiliaries who fed 
upon human flesh, is solicitous to prove that the Spaniards endea- 
Toured to prevent their associates from earing the bodies of the 
Mexicans, lib. v. c. 24. But he has no authority for this from the 
original historians. Neither Cortes himself, nor B. Diaz, seem to 
have had any such scruple; and, on many occasions, mention the 
ladian repasts, which were become familiar to tliein, witiiout any 
mark of abhorrence. Even with this additional stock of food for 
flie Indians, it was hardly possible to procure subsistence for armies 
amonnting to such numbers as we find in the Spanish writers. 
Perhapa the best solution of the diflBculty is, to adopt the opinion 
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of B. Diaz del Castillo, the most artless of all the Hutoriadoru 
primitivos. “ When Gomara (says he) on som^ occasions relates 
that there were so many thousand Indians our auxiliaries, and on 
others, that there were so many thousand houses in this or that 
town, no regard is to be paid to his enumeration, as he has no 
authority for it, the numbers not being in reality the fifth of what he 
relates. If we add together the different numbers which he men¬ 
tions, that country would contain more millions than there are in 
Castile.” C. 129. But though some considerable deduction should 
certainly be made from the Spanish accounts of the Mexican forces, 
they roust have been very numerous; for nothing but an immense 
superiority in number could have enabled them to withstand a body 
of nine hundred Spaniards, conducted by a leader of such a)>ilities 
as Cortes. 


Note LXIX. p. 226. 

In relating the oppressive and cruel proceedings of the con¬ 
querors of New Spain, I have not followed B. de las Casas as my 
guide. His account of them, Relat. de la Destruyc. p. 18, &c. is 
manifestly exaggerated. It is from the testimony of Cortes him¬ 
self, and of Gomara, who wrote under his eye, that I have'taken 
my account of the punishment of the Panucans, and they relate 
it without any disapprobation. B. Diaz, contrary to his usual cus¬ 
tom, mentions it only in general terms, c. 162. Herrera, solicitous 
to extenuate this barbarous action of his countrymen, though he 
mentions 63 caziques, and 400 men of note, as being condemned 
to the flames, asserts, that thirty only were burnt, and the rest par¬ 
doned. Dec. 3. lib. v. c. 7. But this is contrary to the testimony 
of the original historians, particularly of Gomara, whom it appears 
he had consulted, as he adopts several of his expressions in this 
passage. The punishment of Guatimozin is related by the most 
authentic of the Spanish writers. Torquemada has extracted from 
a history of Tezeuco, composed in the Mexican tongue, an ac¬ 
count of this transaction, more favourable to Guatimozin than that 
of the Spanish authors. Mon. Indiana, i. 575. According to the 
Mexican account, Cortes had scarcely a shadow of evidence to 
justify such a wanton act of cruelty. B. Diaz afiSrms, that Gua¬ 
timozin and his fellow-sufferers asserted their innocence with their 
last breath, and that many of the Spanish soldiers condemned 
this action of Cortes, as equally unnecessary and unjust, p. 200. 
b:201. a. 
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Note LXX. p. 229. 

The motive for undertaking this expedition was, to punish Chris- 
toval de Olid, one of his officers who had revolted against him, 
and aimed at establishing an independent jurisdiction. Cortes re¬ 
garded this insurrection as of such dane:crous example, and dreaded 
so much the abilities and popularity of its author, that in person he 
led the body of troops destined to suppress it. He marched, ac¬ 
cording to Gomara, three thousand miles, throujih n country abound¬ 
ing with thick forests, nigged mountains, deep rivers, thinly in¬ 
habited, and cultivated only in a few places. What he suffered 
from famine, from the hostility of the natives, from the climate, and 
from hardships of every species, has nothing in liistory parallel to 
it, but what occurs in the adventures of the other discoverers and 
conquerors of the New World. Cortes was employed in tins dread¬ 
ful service above two years ; and though it was not distinguished 
by any splendid event, he exhibited, during the course of it, greater 
personal courage, more fortitude of mind, more perseverance ami 
patience, than in any other pel iod or scene in his life. Herrera, 
dec. 3. lib.vi. vii. viii. ix. Ooinara Chron. c. Hi3—177. H. Diaz, 
174—190. Cortes, MS. pemx mr. Were one to wiitc a life of 
Cortes, the account of this expedition should occupy a splendid 
place in it. In a general history of America, as the expedition 
was productive of no great eient, the mention of it is sufficient. 

Note LXXI. p. 230. 

According to Herrera, the treasure whicli Cortes brought with 
him, consisted of fifteen hundred m.irks of wrought plate, two hun¬ 
dred thousand pesos of fine gold, and ten thousand of inferior 
standard, many rich jewels, one in particular wortli forty thousand 
pesos, and several trinkets and ornaments of value. Dec. 4. lib. iii. 
c. 8. lib. iv. c. 1. He afterward engaged to gives portion with his 
daughter of a hundred thousand pesos. Gomara Cron. c. 237. 
The fortune which he left his sons was very considerable. Rut as 
we have before related, the sum divided among the conquerors, on 
the first reduction of Mexico, was very small. There appears, then, 
to be some reason for suspecting that the accusations of Cortes’s 
enemies were not altogether destitute of foundation. They charged 
him with having applied to his own use a dispro[>ortionnte share of 
the Mexican spoils; with having concealed the royal treasures of 
M6ntexuma and Guatimozin ; with defrauding the king of his fifth; 
and robbing his followers of what was due to them. Herrera, 
'dec. 3. lib. viii. c. 15. dec. 4. lib. iii. c.,8. Some of the conquerors 
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themgelves entertained suspicions of the same kind with respect to 
this part of his conduct. B. Diaz, c. 157. 

Note LXXII. p. 234. 

In tracing the progress of the Spanish arms in New Spain, we 
have followed Cortes himself as our most certain guide. His dis¬ 
patches to the emperor contain a minute account of his operations. 
But the unlettered conqueror of Peru was incapable of relating his 
own exploits. Our information with respect to them, and other 
transactions in Peru, is derived, however, from contemporary and 
respectable authors. 

The most early account of Pizarro’s transactions in Peru was 
published by Francisco de Xerez, his secretary. It is a pimple un¬ 
adorned narrative, carried down no farther than the death of Ata- 
hualpa, in 1533; for the author returned to Spain in 1534; and, 
soon after he landed, printed at Seville his short History of the 
Conquest of Peru, addressed to the emperor. 

Don Pedro Sancho, an officer who served under Pizarro, drew up 
an account of his expedition, which was translated into Italian by 
Kamusio, and inserted in bis valuable collection, but has never been 
published in its original language. Sancho returned to Spain at the 
same time with Xerez. Great credit is due to what both these au¬ 
thors relate concerning the progress and operations of Pizarro ; but 
the residence of the Spaniards in Peru had been so short, at the 
time when they left it, and their intercourse with the natives so 
slender, that their knowledge of the Peruvian manners and customs 
is very imperfect 

The next contemporary historian is Pedro Cieza de Leon, who 
published his Cronica del Peru, at Seville in 1553. If he had 
finished all that he proposes in the general division of his work, it 
would have been the most complete history which had been pub¬ 
lished of any region in the New World, He was well qualified to 
execute it, having served during seventeen years in America, and 
having visited in person most of the provinces concerning which he 
had occasion to write. But only the first part of his chronicle has 
been printed. It contains a description of Peru, and several of the 
adjacent provinces, with an account of the institutions and customs 
of the natives, and is written with so little art, and such an apparent 
regard for truth, that one must regret the loss of the other parts of 
hjs work. 

This loss is amply supplied by Don Augustine Ziarat^, who pub¬ 
lished, in 1555, his Historia del Descubrimiento y Conquesta de la 
Pcorincia del Peru. Zaratii was a man of rank and education, and 
employed in Peru as comptroller-general of the public ravenue. 
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His history, whether we attend to its matter or composition, is a 
book of considerable merit; as he had an opportunity to be well 
informed, and seems to have been inquisitive with respect to the 
manners and transactions of the Peruvians, great credit is due to 
his testimony, 

Don Diego Fernandez published his Historia del Peru in 1571. 
His sole object is to relate the dissensions and civil wars of the 
Spaniards in that empire. As he served in a public station in Pern, 
and was well acquainted both with the country, and with the prin¬ 
cipal actors in those singular scenes which he dcscilhcs, as he pos¬ 
sessed sound understanding and great impartiality, his work may 
be ranked among those of the historians most distinguished for 
their industry in research, or their capacity in judging with respect 
to the events which they relate. 

The last author who can be reckoned among the contemporary 
historians of the conquest of Peru, is Garcilasso de la Vega, Inca. 
For though the first part of his work, entitled L’oinim ntiuitn lirala 
del Origin dr loi Incas Reics del Peru, was not published sooner than 
the year 1609, seventy-six years after the death of Atahualpa, the 
last emperor, yet as he was born in Peru, and was tlie son of an 
officer of distinction among the Spanish conquerors, by a Cor/a, or 
lady of the royal race, on account of which he always took the 
name of Inca; as he was mastci of the language spoken by the 
Incas, and acquainted with the traditions of his eountryineii, his 
authority is rated very high, and often placed above that of all the 
other historians. His work, however, is little more than a com¬ 
mentary upon the .Spanish writers of the Peruvian story, and com¬ 
posed of quotations taken from the authors whom I have raenlioned. 
This is the idea which he himself gives of it, lib. i. i. 10. Nor is 
it in the account of facts only that he follows them servilely. Kven 
in explaining the institutions and rites of his ancestors, his infor¬ 
mation seems not to be more perfect than theirs. Hi.-, explanation 
of the Quipos is almost the same with that of Acosta. He produces 
no specimen of Peruvian poetry, but that wretched one which he 
borrows from Bias Valera, an early missionary, whose memoirs have 
never been published. Lib. ii. c. 15. As for composition, arrange¬ 
ment, or a capacity of distinguishing between what is fabulous, 
what is probable, and what is true, one searches for them in vain 
in the commentaries of the Inca. His work, however, notwith¬ 
standing iu great defects, is not altogether destitute of use. Some 
traditions which he received fronf his countrymen arc preserved in 
it. His knowledge of the Peruvian language has enabled him to 
correct some errors of the Spanish writers, and he has inserted in 
It some curious facts taken from authors whose works were nerer 
published, and are now lost. 
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Note LXXIII. p. 239. 

One may form an idea both of the hardships which they endured, 
and of the unhealthful climate in the regions which they visited, 
from the extraordinary mortality that prevailed among them. Pizarro 
carried out 112 men, Almagro 70. In less than nine months 130 of 
these died. Few fell by the sword; most of them were cut off by 
diseases. Xeres, p. 180. 

Note LXXIV. p. 241. 

This island, says Herrera, is rendered so uncomfortable by the 
unwholesomeness of its climate, its impenetrable woods, its rugged 
mountains, and the multitude of insects and reptiles, that it is sel¬ 
dom any softer epithet than that of infernal is employed in describ¬ 
ing it. The sun is almost never seen there, and throughout the year 
it hardly ever ceases to rain. Dec. 3. lib. x. c. 3. Dampier touched 
at this island in the year 1685 ; and his account of the climate is 
not more favourable. Vol. i. p. 172. He, during his cruise on the 
coast, visited most of the places where Pizarro landed, and his 
description of them throws light on the narrations of the early 
Spanish historians. 


Note LXXV. p. 254. 

Bt this time horses had multiplied greatly in the Spanish settle¬ 
ments on the continent. When Cortes began his expedition iu the 
year 1618, though his armameut.was more con.siderable than that of 
Pizarro, and composed of persons superior in rank to those who 
invaded Peru, he could procure no more than sixteen horses. 


Note LXXVI. p. 265. 

In the year 1740, D. Ant. Ulloa, and D. George Juan, travelled 
from Guayquil to Motupe, by the same route which Pizarro took. 

' From the description of their journey, one may form an idea of 
the difficulty of his march. The sandy plains between St. Michael 
de Pieur and Motupe extend 90 miles, without water, without a 
tree, a plant, or aHy green thing, on a dreary stretch of burning sand. 
Voyage, tom. i. p. 399, &c. 

Note LXXVII. p. 260. 

This extravag^t and unseasonable discourse of Valverde has 
been censured by all historians, and with justice. But though he 
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seems to have been an illiterate and bigotted monk, nowise re¬ 
sembling the good Olraedo, who accompanied Cortes; the absurdity 
of his address to Atahualpa must not he charged wholly upon him. 
His harangue is evidently a translation or paraphrase of that form, 
concerted by a junto of Spanish divines and lawyers in the year 
1509, for explaining the right of their king to the sovereignty of 
the New World, and for directing the officers employed in America 
how they should take possession of any new country. See vol. i. 
note xxiii. The sentiments contained in Valverde’s harangue must 
not then be imputed to the bigotted imbecility of a particular man, 
but to that of the age. But Gomara and Benzoni relate one cir¬ 
cumstance concerning Valverde, which, if authentic, renders him 
an object, not of contempt only, but of horror. They assert, that 
during the whole action Valverde continued to excite the soldiers 
to slaughter, calling on them to strike the enemy, not with the 
edge, but with the points of their swords. Gom. Chron. c. 113. 
Benz. Histor. Nov. Orbis, lib. iii. c. 3. Such behaviour was very 
different from that of the Roman Catholic clergy in other parts of 
America, where they uniformly exerted their influence to protect 
the Indians, and to moderate the ferocity of their countrymen. 

Note LXXVIII. {). 2G1. 

Two different systems have been formed concerning the conduct 
of Atahualpa, The Spanish writers, in order to justify the violence 
of their countrymen, contend that all the inca’s professions of 
friendship were feigned: and that his intention in agreeing to an 
interview with Pizarro at Caxamalca, was to cut off him and his 
followers at one blow; that for this purpose he advanced with 
such a numerous body of attendants, who bad arms concealed under 
their garments to execute this scheme. This is the account given 
by Xerez and Zarate, and adopted by Herrera. But if it bad been 
the plan of the Inca to destroy the .Spaniards, one can hardly 
imagine that he would have permitted them to march unmolested 
through the desert of Motupe, or have negleeled to defend the 
passes in the mountains, where they might have been attacked 
with so much advantage. If the Peruvians marched to Caxamalca 
with an intention to fall upon the Spaniards, it is inconceivable 
that of so great a body of men, prepared for acUon, not one should 
attempt to make resistance, but all tamely suffer themselves to be 
butchered by an enemy whom they were armed to attack. Ata- 
hualpa’s mode of advancing to the interview ha.s the aspect of a 
peaceable procession, not of a military enterprise. He himself, 
and his followers, were in their habits of ceremony, preceded, as 
on days of solemnity, by unarmed harbingers. Tliough rude 
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naiiotls are freqaendy cuaidog and false, yet, if a scb^e of de¬ 
ception and treachery must be imputed either -to a riMmeuch, diat 
had no great reason to be alarmed at a visit fipm strangers trho 
solicited admission into his presence as friends', or to an adven¬ 
turer so daring, and so litde scrupulous as Pizarro, one cannot 
hesitate in determining where to fix the presumption of guilt. 
Even amidst the endeavours of the Spanish writers U> palliate the 
proceedings of Pizarro, one plainly perceives that it was his inten¬ 
tion, as well as his interest, to seize the Inca, and that he had taken 
measures for that purpose previous to any suspicion of that mo¬ 
narch’s designs. 

Garcilasso de la Vega, extremely solicitous to vindicate his 
countrymen, the Peruvians, from the crime of having concerted 
the destruction of Pizarro and his followers, and no less afraid to 
charge the Spaniards with improper conduct towards the Inca, has 
framed another system. He relates, that a man of majestic form, 
with a long beard, and garments reaching to the ground, having 
appeared in a vision to Viracocha, the eighth Inca, and declared 
that he was a child of the Sun, that monarch built a temple in 
honour of this person, and erected an image of him, resembling 
as nearly as possible the singular form in which he had exhibited 
himself to his view. In this temple divine honours were paid to 
him, by the name of Viracocha. P. i. lib. iv. c. 21. lib. v. c. 22. 
When the Spaniards first appeared in Peru, the length of their 
beards, and the dress they wore, struck every person so much 
with their likeness to the image of Viracocha, that they supposed 
them to be children of the Sun, who had descended from heaven 
to earth. All concluded, that the fatal period of the Peruvian 
empire was now approaching, and that the throne would be oc¬ 
cupied by new possessors. Atahualpa himself, considering the 
Spaniards as messengers from heaven, was so far from entertaining 
any thoughts of resisting them, that he determined to yield implicit 
obedience to their commands. From these sentiments flowed his 
professions of love and respect. To those were owing the cordial 
reception of Soto and Ferdinand Pizarro in his camp, and the 
submissive reverence with which he himself advanced to visit the 
Spanish general in his quarters; but from the gross ignorance of 
Philipillo, the interpreter, the declaration of the Spaniai^, and his 
answer to it, were so ill explained, that by thmr mutual inability 
to comprehend each other’s intentions, the fatal rencounter at Ca*- 
anmlca, with all its dreadful consequences, was occasioned. 

It is remarkable, that no traces of this superstitious vrniemtioB 
of die Peruvians for tl^e Sl^iards, are to be found either in Xereti, 
or Saneho, or Zarate, previous to the intfirview at Caxanatca; 
and yet the two former served under Piaarro at that tine, and dm 
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latter visited Peru spon after the conquest. If either the Inca 
himself, or his messengers, had addressed the Spaniards in the 
words which Garcilasso puts in their mouths, they must have been 
struck with such submissive declarations; and they would certainly 
have avtSled themselves of them to accomplish their own designs 
with greater facility. Garcilasso himself, though his narrative of 
the intercourse between the Inca and Spaniards, preceding the 
rencounter at Caxamaica, is founded on the supposition of his 
believing them to be Viracochas, or divine beings, p. ii. lib. i. c. 17, 
&c., yet, with his usual inattention and inaccuracy, he admits, in 
another place, that the Peruvians did not recollect the resemblance 
between them and the god Viracocha, until the fatal disasters 
subsequent to the defeat at Caxamaica, and then only began to 
call them Viracochas. P. i. lib. v. c. 21. This is confirmed by 
Herrera, dec. 5. lib. ii. c. 12. In many different parts of America, 
if we may believe the Spanish writers, their countrymen were con¬ 
sidered as divine beings who had descended from heaven. But 
in this instance, as in many which occur in the intercourse between 
nations whose progress in refinement is very unequal, the ideas of 
thosewho used the expression were different from the ideas of those 
who heard it. For such is the idiom of the Indian languages, or 
such is the simplicity of those who speak them, that when they sec 
any thing with which they were formerly unacquainted, and of 
which they do not know the origin, they say that it came down 
from heaven. Nugnez. Ram. in. 327. C. 

The account which I have given of the sentiments and pro¬ 
ceedings of the Peruvians, appears to be more nattiral and con¬ 
sistent than either of the two preceding, and is better supported by 
the facts related by the contemporary historians. 

According to Xcrez, p. 200, two thousand Peruvians were killed. 
Sancho makes the number of the slain six or seven thousand. 
Ram. iii. 274. D. By Garcilasso’s account, five thousand were 
massacred. P. ii. lib. i. c. 25. The number which I have mentioned, 
being the tnedium between the extremes, may probably be nearest 
the truth. 


Note LXXIX. p. 262. 

Nothing can be a more striking proof of this, than that three 
Spaniards travelled from Caxamaica to Cuzco. The distance 
b^ween them is six hundred miles. la every place throughout 
this great extent of country, they were treated with ell the honom 
which the I^etevians paid to tteir sovqpigaa, and eveo to their 
dkitotin. Under pretext of amassing what w«s wantiag for the 
ransom of the Itica, they demanded the plates of gold srith whieb 
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the walls of the Temple of the Sun in Cuzccj were adorned; and 
though the priests were unwilling to alienate those aacred orna¬ 
ments, and the people refused to violate the shrine of their god, 
the three Spaniards, with their own hands, robbed the temple of 
part of this valuable treasure; and such- was the reverence of the 
natives for their persons, that though they beheld tliis act of sacri¬ 
lege with astonishment, they did not attempt to prevent or disturb 
the commission of it. Zarate, lib. ii. c. 6. Sancho ap. Ramus, 
iii. 375. D. 

Note LXXX. p. 272. 

Accobding to Herrera, the spoil of Cuzco, after setting apart 
the king’s fifth, was divided among 480.persons. Each received 
4000 pesos. This amounts to 1,920,000 pesos. Dec. v. lib. vi. 
c. 3. But as the general, and other officers, were entitled to a 
share far greater than that of the private men, the sum total must 
have risen much beyond what I have mentioned. Gomara, c. 123. 
and Zarate, lib. ii. c. 8, satisfy themselves with asserting in general, 
that the plunder of Cuzco was of greater value than the ransom 
of Atahualpa. 

Note LXXXI. p. 274. 

No expedition in the New World was conducted with more 
persevering courage than that of Alvarado, and in none were 
greater hardships endured. Many of the persons engaged in it 
were, like their leader, veterans who had served under Cortes, 
inured to all the rigour of American war. Such of my readers as 
have not an opportunity of perusing the striking description of 
their sufferings by Zarat^ or Herrera, may form some idea of the 
nature of their march from the sea-coast to Quito, by consulting 
the account which D. Ant. Ulloa gives of his own journey in 1736, 
nearly in the same route. Voy. tom. i. p. 178, &c., or that of M. 
Bouguer, who proceeded from Puerto Viejo to Quito, by the same 
road which Alvarado took. He compares his own journey with 
that of the Spanish leader, and by the comparison gives a most 
striking idea of the boldness and patience of Alvarado, in forcing 
his way through so many obstacles. Voyage du Perou, p. 28, &c. 

Note LXXXIIr p. 274. 

Accobdiko to Herrera, there was entered, on account of the 
king, in gold 155,300 pesos, and 5400 marks (each eight ounces) 
of silver, besides several vessels and ornaments, some of gold, and 
others of silver; on account of private persons, in gold 499,000 
pesos, 54,000 marks of silver. Dec. 5. lib. vi. c. 13. 
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Note LXXXIII. p. 282. 

The Peruvians not only imitated the military arts of the Spa¬ 
niards, but had recourse to devices of their own. As the cavalry 
were the chief objects of their terror, they endeavoured to ren¬ 
der them inoapable of acting, by means of a long thong with a 
stone fastened to each end. This, when thrown by a skilful hand, 
twisted about the horse and its rider, and entangled them so as 
to obstruct their motions. Herrera mentions this as an invention 
of their own. Dec. 5. lib. viii. c. 4. But as 1 have observed, 
vol. vii. p.50, this weapon is common among several barbarous tribes 
towards the extremity of South America ; and it is more probable 
that the Peruvians had observed the dexterity with which they 
used it in hunting, and on this occasion adopted it themselves. 
The Spaniards were considerably annoyed by it; Herrera, ibid. 
Another instance of the ingenuity of the Peruvians deserves men¬ 
tion, By turning a river out of its channel, they overflowed a 
valley, in which a body of the enemy was posted, so suddenly, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty the Spaniards made their 
escape. Herrera, dec. .5. lib. viii. c. f>. 

Note LXXXIV. p. 297. 

Heuheka’s account of Orellana’s voyage is the most minute, and 
apparently the most accurate. It was probably taken from the 
journal of Orellana himself. But the dates are not distinctly marked. 
His navigation down the Coca, or Napo, begun early in February 
1541 ; and he arrived at the mouth of the river on the 26th of 
August, having spent near seven months in the voyage. M. de 
la Condamine, in the year 1743, sailed from Cuenca to Para, a set¬ 
tlement of the Portuguese at the mouth of the river, a navigation 
much longer that that of Orellana, in less than four months. Voy¬ 
age, p. 179. But the two adventurers were very differently provided 
for the voyage. This hazardous undertaking, to which ambition 
prompted Orellana, and to which the love of science led M. de la 
Condamine, was undertaken in the year 1769, by Madame Godin 
des Odonais, from conjugal affection. The narrative of the hard¬ 
ships which she suffered, of the dangers to which she was exposed, 
and of the disasters which befel her, is one of the most singular 
and affecting stories in any language, exhibiting in her conduct a 
striking pictuiip of the fortitude which distinguishes the one sex, 
mingled with the sensibility and tenderness pecuUar to the other. 
Lettre de M. Godin k M. de la Condamine. 
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Note LXXXV. p. 300. 

^KsaBERA gives a strilUng picture of their indigence. Twelve gen- 
^ihemen, who had been officers of distinction under Almagro, lodged 
'ih the^same house, and havjng but one cloak among them, it was 
worn alternately by liha wim had occasion to appear in public, while 
the rest, from the want of - a decent dress, were obliged to keep 
within doors: Their former friends and companions were so much 
aftaid of giving offence to Pizarro, that they durst not eptertain or 
even converse with them. One may conceive what was the condi- 
tiofl, and what the indignation of men once accustomed to power 
and opulence, when they felt themselves poor and despised, without 
a roof under which to shelter their heads, while they beheld others, 
whose merit and services were not equal to theirs, living in splen¬ 
dour in sumptuous edifices. Dec. 6. lib. viii. c. 6. 

Note'LXXXVI. p. 310. 

Herreka, whose accuracy entitles him to great credit, asserts, 
that Gonzalo Pizarro possessed domains in the neightsourhood of 
Chuquesaca de la Plata, which yielded him an annual revenue 
greater than that of the archbishop of Toledo, the best endowed see 
in Europe. Dec. 7. lib. vi. c. 3. 


NoteLXXXVII. p. 322. 

Ale the Spanish writers describe his march, and the distress of 
both parties, very mmutely. Zarate observes, that hardly any pa¬ 
rallel to it occurs in history, either with respect to the length of the 
retreat, or the ardour of the pursuit. Pizarro, according to his 
computation, followed the viceroy upwards of three thousand 
miles. Lib. v. c. 16. 26. 

Note LXXXVIll. p. 334. 

It amounted, according to Fernandez, the best informed historian 
of that period, to one million four hundred thousand pesos. Lib. 
ii. Ct, 79. 

Note LXXXIX. p. 335. 

CARVAjAL,.from the beginning, had been an advocate for an ac¬ 
commodation wift Gasca. Finding Pizarro incapable of holding 
that bold course which he originally suggested, he recommended to 
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him a timely submission to his sovereign as the safest measure. 
When the president’s offers were first communicated to Carvajal, 
“ By our Lady (says he, in that strain of buffoonery which wa*fa- 
miliar to him) the priest issues gracious bulls. He gives them both 
good and cheap; let uff not only accept them, but wear them as 
relics about our necks." Fernandel, lib. ii. c. 63. 

Note XC. p. 340. 

During the rebellion of Gonzalo Pizarro, seven hundred men 
were killed in battle, and three hundred and eighty were hanged 
or beheaded. Herrera, dec. 8. lib. iv. c. 4. .Above three hundred of 
these were cut off by Carvajal. Fernandez, lib. ii, c. 91. Zarate 
makes the number of those put to a violent death five hundred. Lib. 
vii. c. 1. 
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